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THE NEW YEAR. 


NY survey of the activities of the past year, and of the 
cares which have clouded it—and it has been a time. 
no doubt, of much anxiety for us all—would do 
less than justice to the occasion if it failed to recog- 
nise the improved outlook which has been growing 

through it. But in saying this, we would not be misunderstood. 
When we have done homage to the more obvious considerations 
influencing public opinion, such as the necessity for increased 
production, the problem that with every new addition to 
machinery the capacity of each pair of hands is increased and 
therefore needs an economic expansion to grapple with it— 
when all is said for these oft-repeated doctrines, do they really 
enclose what so many of us are thinking? Is there not some- 
thing behind all this of which we may lose sight in these rather 
obvious considerations? Are there no others? Must we then 
go on as we have before, knowing whither it has led us? We 
believe there is a “ No” to this question in the heart of many, 
which compels us to look a little deeper, seeing that the future 
will be determined less by these obvious considerations than 
by the new thoughts stirring within us. In this power, trusting 
to our divining rod, we shall find the healing spring. 
In such better views architecture, building, and the applied 
arts must hold high place, and it is in their closer union together 
_in the understanding of what is due from each to each—that 
they will be sustained. Nor is it easy to discover how a relation- 
ship which is at present too detached can be brought closer ; 
how far unification and registration may conduce to it or impose 
further barriers. To be safe is often to become sterilised, and 
over-professionalism is not unattended with dangers. We are 
nearer vital considerations when able to realise that for the 
architect taste without intuition is not enough, nor for the 
craftsman craftsmanship without endowment. We must not rest 
content on the old paths. The need for building is at all times the 
human one; that we do not too much hold ourselves aloof in an 
abstract good, but we should build around the hearth fires of 
humanity. It is the fires of life that kindle architecture more 
than professional security, or the exclusiveness of taste and the 
pride of craftsmanship. Ministering then to common needs, 
without aloofness or sectional aims, architecture should reach 
what perhaps it has never reached before, what it never can 
reach without the humility to grasp these essential needs. 

In considering the difficulties of the architect at the present 
time, the paramount one is perhaps that of uniting his function 
as an artist with the multifarious and greatly accumulated details 
of his calling. It seems as though some closer federation is 
inevitable between men, that they may share their labours 
more in common—the architect left freer for his own particular 
contribution. But we must reach a better understanding of 
that which is often a difficulty in the mind of the architect, 
as it is with all who labour in the arts. It is seldom that the 
artist in us is paid, and this crown of his work must be the 
contribution to those things which, like love and religion, are 
not paid for—thus freed from himself, his work will acquire 
a new illumination from the secret which sustains him. For 
in that secret is contained what he owes to others rather than 
what they pay to him. It is on this outlook, on the attitude 
he holds towards life, that the future depends. It is of little 
use to stand wondering whether conditions will improve, whether, 
as some are thinking, European civilisation is in its decline ; by 
giving form to the ideas stirring within us we shall control events, 


finding in ourselves the assurance able to master unpropitious 
circumstances, It is incumbent on us all to-day to feel some- 
thing of this power to master rather than wait on events ; 
turning with indignation from the falsities of a “ fate stronger 
than man’s will,” and from economic shibboleths which hide 
the truth from us, finding new consecration for our lives in 
these better beliefs, against the doubts that would destroy us. 
We have become dislodged rather from the old grand conviction 
that there was no higher law than that of circumstances 
governing our lives, making an idol of the jargon of economic 
necessity. If we have indeed lost the former, we drift—no 
sophistry can hide this from us—and the abyss is near. But 
to state it is its refutation, and humanity is rising against it. 
For life itself is its refutation, and never was life stirring more 
abundantly than to-day. And that man is not ill-advised who 
refrains from watering his own garden too much. There is 
another and better self-help than that adumbrated by Dr. 
Samuel Smiles. The adventure is higher than all this, which 
has the soil of time upon it. There is a new errantry that will 
not be denied the joy of this healthier experience, this new 
exaltation. Nor is this any easy optimism, but to see things 
more as they are. It is easier than we thought, and the way 
more direct because we take more note of the extended scope 
of our life, which is gripped in a larger destiny than that only of 
its daily bread. As a great poet has said, “ think of living,” 
and if one has enough to purchase a loaf of bread spend half and 
buy a bunch of narcissus. “ Life,” so it has been said, “ is a 
glittering flower-garden on the edge of an abyss.” Europe 
has travelled perilously near the abyss during the last fateful, 
ominous years, and the task of the new year must be to give 
form to the vision through which alone new foothold may be 
restored. And what greater contribution is there to its restora- 
tion than that which architecture, building, and the applied 
arts can bestow—with their firm hold of form, of reality, 
designing and constructing, not in a world of blind chance, but 
of order and guidance, because results can ensue only out of 
such conditions? Let the impotent fear, but not those 
who feel the force of good will, efficiency, and manly inde- 
pendence. 

If this New Year’s dawn “ comes up like thunder,” charged 
with portents of immense significance for the shaping of the 
future, if its birth is from out the dark shadow of recent years, 
we shall look all the more to the humanities, to the hard sacrifices 
of the arts of peace on which the world now rests. There are 
some who will tell us that democracy fails, arguing less from its 
faults, from its inexperience, its failures, than from its challenge 
to themselves, mistaking quickening thought for licence, and 
believing more in the gun than in its vast ameliorative potentiali- 
ties. But if some doubt, our younger men dream, shedding 
many old clothes in the process, Nor are they disrespectful of 
authority or attainment if their truer values displace much 
that we once counted true. Democracy without art, without 
the venture of faith, is barbarism, however much wealth, office 
and complacency disguise it. Without the “ humanities” on 
which the world rests material prosperity is but a deadly 
narcotic—a volcano active towards destruction. It is between 
the ways that we now stand, and democracy will meet the 
challenge, finding its answer—its choice—in a life exalted above 
economic necessity because inspired by a nobler intuition of 
the meaning and purpose of life. 
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NOTES. 


Tue decline in the cost of 
The Cost of building since the period of 
Building: highest cost in 1921 has been 
Two Com -onsiderable, and it has been 
reflected in an increasing 
tendency by building owners to embark 
on work which, in consequence of high 
costs and trade uncertainties, has been 
considerably delayed. But we cannot 
ignore the fact that there is much uncer- 
tainty and hesitation on the part of the 
building public, and in their belief that 
prices are likely to fall lower there is 
still a tendency on their part to delay 
building until what they consider will be 
a more favourable time. No doubt we 
shall strike a level of prices one day, but 
it would be a disastrous state of affairs if 
everyone thought they would be rewarded 
by putting off building until they were 
sure prices had reached bottom. As it 
is, opinions differ as to the probability 
of a continued fall in the cost of building, 
and some uncertainty as to prices is 
inevitable even in the most stable con- 
ditions. In the belief that a fuller 
knowledge of house building costs may 
be obtained, we are promoting two com- 
petitions, (a) for architects to design and (b) 
for builders to erect two types of dwelling 
houses, fuller information in regard to 
which will be found on p. 40. The 
purpose of the first competition, open to 
architects, is to encourage house-building 
by demonstrating that it is possible to 
obtain substantial houses on an econo- 
mically sound basis. The second com- 
petition, open to builders, is promoted 
for the purpose of clearing up, if possible, 
the present uncertainty as to the cost of 
house-building. We are assured that the 
publication of detailed estimates for the 
erection of houses from the designs pro- 
duced in the first competition will inspire 
confidence in the house-building public 
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The “Swan” Inn, Sotherop. 


and we hope results will justify such a 
belief in every way. 





THE architectural profession 

Sir Edwin has once more been honoured’ 
Cooper. in the bestowal of a knight- 
hood on the architect of the 

Port of London Authority building who 
now becomes Sir T. Edwin Cooper. A 
long record of practice carried out 
with some genuine distinction has cer- 
tainly placed Sir Edwin Cooper in the 
front rank of living architects. He has 
done service on committees, and when he 
felt it needful has made his voice heard, 
but he has lived and spoken through his 
work, seeking no publicity or credit 
through any other sources. Whatever 
may be the judgment of the future on 
some of his more notable works, like the 
Marylebone Town Hall and the Port of 
London offices, they cannot fail to be 
recognised as notable efforts in the archi- 
tecture of our time and as the work of a 
sincere artist with definite aims. Much 


important work is still to come from his 
hands, and_we hope he will have a good 
share of health and happiness to enjoy 
a well-deserved honour. 


(See p. 7.) 


A WALK through the central 

Building in districts of the Metropolis 
London. reveals the extent of activity 
occupied on new buildings. 

The West End is just now very much in 
the hands of the housebreakers. Great 
pyramidal wooden structures supporting 
immense derricks testify to the scale of the 
operations, which are mostly concerned 
with large commercial undertakings. We 


wish there were a parallel activity in the ~ 


building industry directed to housing. 
The need is so pressing, the conditions 
meanwhile so deplorable, that we wish 
private enterprise had more incentive 
for supplying housing needs. The failure 
of the Government housing scheme, which 
at a cost of £200,000,000 built only two 
hundred thousand houses, and saddled 
the country with an annual loss of nearly 
ten millions, is a warning against Govern- 
ment enterprise, and it is to the private 
builder that in the main we must now 


look. As stated in a leader in The 
Times, “the dearth of houses is so 
great . . . that in many homes moral 


training is impossible.” It must be 
a matter of deep national regret that such 
a state of things should exist, and it 
should be remedied as soon as possible. 
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THE recent paper on by-laws 

Building ®t the R.1.B.A., and the 
By-Laws. discussion which followed it, 
seem to indicate that the 

trouble is due to the difficulty of providing 


@ an adequate salary to attract men with 


the necessary professional knowledge to 
fill the post of “surveyor” in the case 
of the smaller district councils. If a 
committee were appointed by the R.I.B.A. 
to consider the revision of local by-laws, 
something might be done to appoint an 
advisory surveyor to groups of the smaller 
councils whose function it would be to 


© settle difficulties in the interpretation of 


© the by-laws of each authority in his 


3 practice, generally worked well. 


circuit. The formation of Joint Town- 
Planning Committees for the preparation 
of regional surveys, comprising many 
different local authorities, shows what 
can be done by co-operation, and has, in 


If this 


principle were adopted with regard to the 


© interpretation of by-laws with the assist- 
© ance of local architects, we think it would 


result in the disappearance of many 
vexatious and unnecessary restrictions 


» and a clearer appreciation of the advan- 


® tages or the disadvantages of the existing 
® regulations. 


> The Wessex 





AN important development 
in the organisation of the 
architectural profession in 
the West of England has just 


Society of 
Architects. 


4 heen completed by an agreement between 
= the Bristol Society of Architects and the 


Gloucestershire Architectural Association, 
The two bodies have been combined in 
a new body known as “ The Wessex 
Society of Architects.” The new Societ y 
will have as its province the counties of 
Somerset, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire and 
Dorset, and the two constituent societies 


© will retain their original titles as branches 


q of the 
= Hardy, 


Wessex Society. Mr. Thomas 
O.M., the famous poet and 
novelist, who is an Honorary Fellow of the 
R.1.B.A., has aceepted the first Honorary 
Fellowship of the new body, which has 
been admitted as an “ Allied Society ” of 
the Royal Institute. 


ee se, 
Old Bara, Sotherop. 


Since his appointment as 

Sir John Curator to the Soane Museum 
Soane, R.A. Mr. Arthur T. Bolton has 
done much to realise its 

value to us, by writing and illustration, 
and also by many pleasant visits of inspec 
tion which he has arranged. His latest 
work is a pamphlet just issued on the Life 
and Work of Sir John Soane (the eleventh 
Soane Museum publication), which gives 
us a record picturing the whole of that 
interesting period as it affected the life and 
character of the great architect. If 
ninety per cent. of those who know any- 
thing at all about Soane only think of him 
as an eccentric who disinherited his sons 
and confused his executors, it is obvious 
this little pamphlet fulfils a useful mission. 
Soane was born under George II and 
lived to within a few months of Victoria’s 
accession; his career ran through from 
Adam and Chambers to Barry, and he 
was for 45 years architect to the Bank of 
England. He came to London a poor 
boy, beginning at once to buy books, of 
which he had over 8,000 at his death. 
His office hours were always from 7 to 7 
or from 8 to 8, and his concentration and 
energy were singularly great. He has 
had a lasting fame as the designer of the 


Bank of England, several illustrations of 
which appear in Mr. Bolton's record. 





A proposaL for a scheme 

— involving an expenditure of 

of Dublin. 80me £10,000,000 within ten 

years has been discussed at 

a meeting of the Engineering and Seien- 
tific Association of Ireland. It includes 
a new General Post Office at the old 
Custom House, and an Art Gallery. and 
Park at the Four Courts site. It is not 
clear whether these two buildings are, 
under this scheme, to be restored exactly 
as they were, or whether they are to be 
demolished or altered externally. This 
must be the principal concern to any 
lover of architecture, and the inhabitants 


of Dublin may not fully realise how 
highly these buildings are prized in 
England and abroad as an important 


part of the world’s architectural inheri- 
tance. There will be temptations to Irish 
architects to see whether they can im- 
prove upon Gandon’s work, but we hope 
that these temptations will be resisted 
and that (however much the interiors of 
these structures may be remodelled) at 
least the elevations and dofnes will be 
restored exactly as they were, that the 
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world may not be“the poorer by their 
loss. The outside of the Custom House, 
except for the dome, has hardly suffered 
at all; while the Four Courts, although 
the dome has disappeared and the walls 
and columns have been battered by siell 
fire, is not et all beyond repair, and 
much of the superficial damage to the 
stonework could be left as it is. The Irish 
Goverament, in pointing out that time 
is required for the consideration of the 
proposal as a whole, reminds the Associa- 
tion that many private interests and 
public bodies must be consulted before the 
scheme becomes sufficiently advanced to 
involve the Government. This, of course, 
is true; but we renfember that private 
interests prevented the remodelling of 


“London on the lines proposed by Wren, 


and has caused us untold loss and in- 
convenience ever since. Private interests 
must be consulted and met, but the 
difficulty lies in striking the happy mean 
between private interests and public 
advantage, which, unfortunately, by no 
means always coincide. 





TuIs is a subject on which 
The Safe- much attention is bestowed 
guarding cf at the present time, and wé 
Monuments. need only to have a little 

acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, as it regards London, to realise its 
importance; one which affects not only 
the more ancient buildings, but sites and 
squares of more recent date, such as 
Bloomsbury, for instance. This safe- 
guarding, if it is to be done, requires 
to be done quickly, as one of the chief 
difficulties in preventing acts of vandalism 
arises through hearing of them too late, 
when the matter is already too far ad- 
vanced to intervene successfully. At the 
same time we do not need to become 
too sentimental over the matter, or forget 
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La Porte de Paris. Gournay en Bray, Normandy. 
From a Sketch by Ligut.-Cot. H. P. Cart pz Larontarvg, A.R.1.B.A. 


that the safeguarding of monuments is 
only half, and perhaps the lesser half, of 
our duty, which is to safeguard that we 
build worthily ourselves. We have suf- 
fered a great deal in the past from the 
contradiction of this salient provision. 
It was when the enthusiasm for the 
Gothic period of building was at its 
height that the worst injuries were 
carried out by restoration—to Gothic 
buildings! The danger just now lies 
in a tendency to short views, to utilitarian 
assumptions; to consider the immediate 
advantage rather than the more perman- 
ent one. To preserve the City churches 
—churches, many of them, insufficiently 
used—may sound rather sentimental, 
when, by their sale, large revenues could 
be secured to the Church for much- 
needed work, and on the “ short view ” 
of things this seems a reasonable argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, these churches en- 
shrine more for us than even their use 
as churches; they are monuments 
forming part of the history and character 
of London not lightly to be destroyed. 
Their value is not one to be computed 




















Entrence Getes, Hotel de Ville Lisieux 
From a Sketch by Lievt.-Con. H. P. Cart ve Larontarne, A.R.I.B.A. 





by money, but by the influence which 
their tradition and character bestows 
on our city and life to-day—a life in 
danger of being too preoccupied with 
its own affairs to see them in true 
perspective. 





So far, we do not think 
Materials for that efforts to promote new 
Colour on ; 
Buildings, S0urces of effect in colour 
have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful on buildings. The use of the 
glazed tile for a wall surface is not for some 
reason agreeable. Varieties of brick, 
stone and half-timbering, offer a wide 
range of resource in themselves, and it 
seems as though we could not easily 
extend beyond these more traditional 
materials. An absorbent surface, such 
as that presented by stone, brick, or tile, 
is preferable to non-absorbent surfaces ; 
and we have seen a successful example 
of the use of a large red absorbent tile— 
such as were used for the floor of bake- 
houses a century ago—introduced on a 
roughcast wall surface, making accents 
of very agreeable colour through it. 
The climate does not encourage a too 
gay dressing of our buildings, and the 
defect of the “simple white stone” 
used in the new buildings referred to in 
The Times last week lies more in the way 
it is used, in the lack of expression. Is it 
possible the commercial needs as inter- 
preted to-day hardly permit of that 
character which promotes romance ? 


To all our readers, not 
New Year because they are subscribers, 
Hopes. nor because they will read 
what we say, we offer our 
sincere good wishes for the New Year, and 
(we cannot resist the opportunity!) we 
venture to hope that now, and long after 
the festive season has passed, they and 
we may endeavour to study and allow 
for the point of view of our fellows, so 
that difficulties and disputes may be 
more easily settled and we may in large 
measure realise that ever-welcome vision 
of “ good will to men.” 
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The “Chicago Tribune” Bailding Competition. 
First Premiated Design, by Mr. Joun M. Howe ts, associated with Mr. Ravuonp M. Hoop 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. Henry Tanner has removed to 3, Hanover- 
equare, W.1. «Telephone: Mayfair, 861-862.) 

Mr. Alan W. Dayson, F.S.L, has returned to 
his pre-war offices at Belgravia-chambers, 72, 
Victoria-street, S.W.1. Priced 1923 catalogues 
will be acceptable. 

The offices of Messrs. Pickup & Balderstone 
have been transferred to 7a. 
Hargreaves-street, Burnley. 

Mr. . Cowles - Voysey, 
AR.LB.A., has removed his 
office from 88, Gower-street to 
14, Gray's Inn-square, W.C.1. 
(Telephone: Chancery 8058.) 

A partnership has been ar- 
ranged between Mr. E. Keynes 
Purchase, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1, and 
Mr. Roland Welch, A.R.LB.A. 
The title of the firm will be 
Messrs. E. Keynes Purchase & 
Roland Welch, and the address, 
20 and 22, Maddox-street, W.1. 
(Telephone: Mayfair 2404.) 

Mr. Hugh T. Morgan, 
A.R.LB.A., has removed bis 
office from 88, Gower-street to 
14, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C.1. 
(Telephone: Chancery 8058. } 

Mr. Percy W. Meredith, 
F.R.1.B.A., has removed from 
No. 11, Rochester-row, 8.W.1, 
to No. 3%, Old Queen-street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1. (Tele- 
phone Victoria 6492.) 


New Year Honours. 


The list of New Year Honours 
issued on Monday announced the 
honour of Knighthood conferred 
on Mr. Thomas Edwin Cooper, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect of the Port 
of London Authority building, 
and Mr. H. E. P. Hughes- 
Stanton, R.A. (President of the 
Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours). The Foreign Office list in- 
cluded the appointment of Dr. D. B. Spooner, 
Deputy Director-General of Archeology in 
India, to O.B.E. Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., 
M.V.O. (Director of H.M. Office of Works) 
was promoted C.V.0. 


British Architecture. 


The Exhibition of Contemporary snush 
Architecture which has been on view in the 
Galleries of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects since December 1 closed on Decem- 
ber 22 and practically the whole of the 
exhibits are now being packed for immediate 
despatch to New York, where they will form 
the British Section of the Continental Exhibition 
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of Architecture which is being organised by the 
Architecture League of New York. The 
Exhibition will open in February in New York, 
and it is anticipated that it will afterwards be 
sent to a number of the larger cities. 


The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 


The monthly meeting of the Council was 
held recently, Mr. T. P. Marwick, F.R.1.B.A., 
President, being in the chair. The draft by- 
laws under the Charter were considered prepara- 


Sir Edwin Ccoper, F.R.1.B.A. 


tory to being submitted to the Privy Council. 
One Fellow, six Associates, and seven students 
were elected. The Education Committee were 
empowered to have the conditions connected 
with scholarships and prizes printed and dis- 
tributed throughout the profession and the 
secondary schools in Scotland. 


Fire Destroys the Goetheanum. 


It has been reported at the London head- 
quarters of the Anthroposophical Society that 
the Goetheanum, the building designed by 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner, the Austrian founder of 
the movement (see The Builder, July 23, 1920), 
and erected at Dornach, Switzerland, has been 
totally destroyed by fire. 
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COMPETITION NEWS 


Cost of Building Competition. 

Particulars of two competitions promoted | 
The Builder with the object of ascertaining ti 
cost of building working-class dwellings ar: 
given on p. 40. 

International Labour Office, Geneva. 

The President of the Royal Institute 
British Architects has nominated Mr. Edwar: 
P. Warren, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., as the Briti 
mem ber of the jury in connection with the ab 
com petition. 

Pavilicn, Tuntridge Wells. 

The President of the Royal Institute 
British Architects has nominated Mr. E. Gu, 
Dawber, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., as Assessor in this 
com petition. 

“‘Chieago Tribune "’ Building. 

The assessors in the Chicago Tribune buildiny 
competition have awarded the premiums ;« 
follows :— 

First: Mr. J. M. Howells and Mr. R. M. Hood 
(New York). 

Second: Mr. Eliel Saarinen (Helsingfors 
and Messrs. Wallace & Grenman. 

The first premiated design is illustrated on 
p. 5. 

Other Competitions. 

Other competitions stil] open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending- 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
which full particulars were given): Port Said 
War Memorial (March 31, 1923, Sept. 29); 
American Hospital) (Feb. 1, 1 23, Nov. 24); 
Dewsbury War Memorial (March 31, 1623. 
Dec. 1). 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


This week we give correspondence on p. 56. 





Obituary. 

The death has taken place at his residence, 
1}, West Lawn, Sunderland, of Mr. George 
Thomas Brown, architect and surveyor. The 
deceased gentleman was trained at the offices 
of Messrs. Tillman & Sons, architects and 
surveyors, and commenced business on his 
own behalf about thirty years ago. He was 
the designer of a number of prominent buildings 
in the borough, and was advising architect t. 
the Wearmouth Coal Co., and the Thornhill 
Estate, Sunderland. He was a member of 
the Northern Architectural Association, and 
at the time of his death held the position of 
hon. treasurer. He had also occupied the 
Presidential chair a few years ago. 

North Perrott War Memorial. 

The North Perrott War Memorial, by Mr. 
H. M. Fletcher, F.R.L.B.A,, illustrated in our 
last issue, is in Somerset, not Devon, as stated 
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House at Churt for the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George: Back Eievaticn. Mr. Punir Tiupex, Architect 
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A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. 


No more complete contrast from the bustle 
and ugliness of our great towns will be found 
in perfect realixation than the sweet little oid- 
world village of Sotherop in the Cotswolds. 
There is not even an exaggerated claim of 
picturesqueness amongst the groups of its well- 
proportioned simple cottages. It is the un- 
affected charm of pleasing form and delightful 
tone which everywhere meets the eye in this 
genuine old-world village, with hardly one 
intruding note of harshness or offence. What a 


about its roads and cottage groups intrudes on 
the impression that it has all happened in an 
easy natural way out of a traditional knowledge 
which has developed with the years from 
precedent to precedent. The trees, the houses, 
and the roads combine into pictures which arrest 
the eye at every turn. A barn, a dovecote, a 
manor house, an inn, or a row of cottages come 
alternatively as the centres of many charming 
scenes, and one wonders what, if anything, is 
coming to supply the place of such pictures of 





proportion of good to bad is here compared with 
any of our modern towns! Yet the sad thing 
about it all is that these beautiful old cottages 
represent a comfort and content of past times 
that modern conditions have now pushed out of 
our reach. Plenty of work and variety of enter- 
tainment have attracted folk to the miserable 
looking houses of our crowded towns, whilst 
decent means of existence seem to recede further 
and fi rther from the grasp of those who would 
live in these charming old-world cottages. There 
may be many villages which at first sight appear 
more attractive, but there are few, indeed, that 
convey such a complete feeling of restful charm 
as Sotherop. No evidence of ordered planning 
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Old House and Barn at Sotherop. 


village life. The steep-pitched roofs with their 
piquant little spread-out at the eaves and the 
happy proportions of solids and voids are at 
once in evidence to the architect, whilst he 
wonders at the audacity with which the end 
rafters are built on the face of the gables with 
the ends of puilins and plates exposed to the 
weather. The whole vision of these old-world 
places may be only 9 faded joy, but the lessons 
and inspiration they convey still remain, and 
one would be almost ready to measure the 
capacity and possibilities of the young architect 
by his understanding of these things. How 
could any lover of architectural charm find a 
better tryst for his mistress art than in the 
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Cotswolds? Especially will the quintessence of 
it be found in the long sloping street of Burford, 
with its glorious church and manor house. No 
student could find a more perfect place for his 
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The Manor House. 
studies,’ his’ “sketches, ~and =his sympathies. 


It is all a ‘beautiful picture of our dear old 
England.—T. Ravriss Davison 
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THE BUILDING ART: THEORIES AND DISCUSSIONS.—I. 


ARCHITECTS’ AMBITIONS. 
Life is the continuous adjustment of 


internal relations to external relations. 


Hersert SPENCER. 


Now, at the opening of a New Year, 1 
should like to be allowed to discuss some 
general and, indeed, universal problems of 
theory. Such questions are difficult because 
they lie beyond the narrow field of exact 
demonstration, and are founded rather on 
assumptions and ideals than on “‘ proofs.” 
In writing this sentence I am reminded of 
having once objected, in conversation with 
a friend, to something he suggested : 
‘* That is a mere assumption '’; on which 
he replied : ‘*‘ My dear Lethaby, everything 
is an assumption.’’ Wherever we may put 
the dividing edge between ‘‘ fact "’ and 
‘* idea '’ I think my friend was right, and 
that most that matters most is an assump- 
tion—honour, courage, service, poetry, 
art, rest mainly on assumptions. What 
chiefly matters to a community (and 
possibly to persons, but I must keep to the 
general as much as possible) is the quality 
of the assumptions they make and act on. 
We live, and think, and work according to 
our assumptions. More than anything else 
the mysterious central we is formed of our 
assumptions. 

What should be our assumptions, or, to 
change the word, our ambitions, in our 
own life-calling as directors of building? 
It is usual for ethical teachers to class 
ambition with the viees, and I suppose, 
taking the narrow and exact meaning of 
the word as given by Skeat—'* seeking for 
preferment: going round canvassing for 
votes ’’—that it is hardly by itself a thing 
to praise. We seem, however, to have no 
such telling and effective word for right 
and useful objectives and noble purposes, 
and the word is commonly now used of 
those, as well as of mean and vain desires. 
In this sense nothing appears to me more 
to be wished than the clear thinking out of 
our ambitions. One of the greatest faults of 
all kinds of modern ‘‘ education *’ is that it 
is very shy of raising any questions about 
aims, ends, and sanctions. This education 
fears to make positive assumptions, so it 
makes negative ones—you cannot escape 
them—and it has become largely 
mechanical: it teaches reading in ele- 
mentary schools, but has little influence on 
what is read; it teaches painting in art 
schools, but does not attempt to say what 
is worth painting; it teaches what it calls 
‘* Architecture '’ in what it calls Ateliers, 
but it is extraordinarily feeble in anything 
like definition, explanation or justification. 
It seems to put its trust in turning the 
wheels ever more quickly and blowing 
steam whistles to keep our courage up. We 
teach all things as mechanism, not for 


By W. R. LETHABY. 





mind and spirit, the community and right. 

Now I come to our ambitions themselves, 
what they are and what they should be; 
and I want to proceed gently, sympathetic- 
ally, and facing facts. 1t must be admitted 
that ambition comes to most of us im- 
mediately as a personal question, and that 
personal ‘‘ success’’ is not necessarily 
always in the line of community service. 
Still, J think that I may ‘* assume "’ that 
we wuld like our personal ‘* success *’ so 
far as possible to be legitimate and sports- 
manlike, not founded on an accident, abuse 
or absurdity. We would like not only to 
be much admired but to be a little worthy 
of admiration as well. If we can just 
escape starvation and going to prison for 
it, we would like our life-work to be as 
sound and sensible as may be in a difficult 
world. However, it must be pointed out 
that this question of starvation is individual 
in the narrowest sense. If England as a 
whole were living at a high level of com- 
munity ambition, temper, and intelligence, 
less people would doubtless be in fear of 
starvation than when the community is on 
a low plane; moreover, there would cer- 
tainly be a better selection as to who 
should starve. The second great mistake 
of modern education, I suggest, is that it 
fosters and forces the personal competitive 
spirit, by marks and distinctions, and 
prizes: it still prepares young men as rats 
or bulls were bred for the ring. Indeed, 
it is almost a wonder that bookmakers do 
not quote the odds on favourites. Much art 
education is occupied in applying hot 
fomentations to produce swelled heads. 

If we would only think of it for two 
minutes, I believe it would appear self- 
evident that education should be concerned 
with groups, and should train for com- 
munity development rather than for in- 
dividual scrambling and scoring. In our 
own art of building little or nothing is taught 
of its proper purpose and noble human ser- 
vice, but the students are incited to make 
a show of all that is most superficial, mis- 
leading and personal.. It is a further diffi- 
culty with young students that it appears 
that what practising architects most want, 
in any assistants they hire, is efficiency, 
not in building, but in the get-competition- 
quick style of drawing and “ design.”’ 
Students are not trained to be good 
builders for the nation’s sake, they are 
rather trained to be showy draughtsmen 
and colourists so that they may help the 
employer who bets on them to ‘* pull off 
the events *’ for which they enter under 
the racing rules of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Under the high-sovnding, 
ambiguous name of Architecture this is the 
vicious circle into which crowds of generous- 
minded young men are betrayed. Thus 
the mischief is carried forward from 
generation to generation. The young do 
not know the facts, they are attracted and 
dazzled by the coloured lights dangled just 
in front of their noses: the older pro- 
fessionals do not see how they' can escape 
from the system; moreover, they are either 
““ successful "’ or beaten men, and it is 
not the rule of the game for either side to 
explain or complain. 

Notwithstanding the necessary handicap 


(how naturally we talk according to ti. 
code !) of their lack of knowledge and of their 
not having attained to enlightenment « 
disillusionment, my hope is rather wit) 
youth than with the elders, and I would 
like to hear of their having gathered 
together to consider the ground-work of 
their high calling and the ground-plan of 
their own efforts in it. If they pondered 
these in relation to larger aims than ‘‘ ren- 
dering competition drawings,’’ they would 
hardly come to very wrong conclusions. | 
suggest six headings under which to gather 
thoughts and form ideas on what should be 
our ambitions as modern architects :—(1} 
Loyalty to the noble art itself; (2) service 
to the community; (8) the idea of national 
culture; (4) international emulation; (5) 
the universal right; (6) an opening for a 
reasonable form of personal development. 
It may be urged that in the main we 
can only do as we must. Well, even grant- 
ing this, there are various interpretations 
of ‘‘ must ”’ according to the leading 
assumptions which I discussed above. But 
I would suggest that, even after an extreme 
interpretation of such ‘‘ necessity,’’ there 
is some margin and percentage left free for 
our own will and spirit to function: in. 
Learn as a student what the teachers 
insist on teaching, but with some dis- 
crimination; hear the ‘‘ theory *’ they ex- 
pound, but exercise your own mind on the 
matter: don’t be browbeaten with mere 
unintelligibility. All the time, so far as 
common sense is permitted, learn how to 
build, learn how to be a confident con- 
structor, go beyond mere routine ‘‘ con- 
struction,’’ delight in the constructive 
sense and seek perfect solutions—elegant, | 
bold, convincing. I would like all students | 
to think out, as early as possible, what kind © 
of ‘ architecture 
really satisfy them, and which would be 
worthy of their full ambition. I have 
thought over this question for full forty 
years, and I can tell you my results for 
what they are worth. Neither sham Greek 
nor sham Gothic would content me in the 
very least, however amazingly ‘* clever” 
they might be; nor would the harsh and 
hollow splendours of the Paris station and 
Opera House style; nor, again, would the 
American commercial style of stores and 
cinemas. Only a theory of architecture 
which applied alike to the humblest little 
dwelling and the greatest of public struc- © 
tures, and only a method of building, keen, 7 
logical, bold and tidy, yet human and kind, 
would begin to satisfy me in the least. @ 
All the rest are the husks that the prodigal g 
ate. 4 
If our architects could and would J 
decide what sort of work they willed to do, 
there is no doubt that this would influence 7 
public demand. Architects have not 
sufficiently realised that they are not mere @ 
purveyors of fashions, but that they form | 
the nation’s advisory body in the great | 
necessary activity of building. By direct & 
ing our ambitions more consciously and | 
directly towards doing the kind of work 
that the national building service should 7 
be doing in the next dozen years, we should | 
only be fulfilling our proper functions ; 
if we don’t do it we are betraying ovr” 
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trust. If architects themselves will not for ‘* picture palaces '’ to dope the people by interest and teaching to prepare the 
accept the charge, then some other body —dividend architecture. But these, too. field in which they would labour. 
must. In my time there was no general can hardly last long, and what shall we do We necessarily let most of the stream of 
thought or public sense: we architects just then? For these and such-like vain print rush by us, but I would ask the free 
along in a world which tried to be and vanishing shows I would have young and open-minded reader to consider for one 
content with sham Jacobean houses for architects substitute a clear view of an minute each the three conceptions—Ostrich, 
Manchester manufacturers, and sham medie- Architecture of Public Service and seeing head in sand, architecture: Dividend and 
val churches for Oxford clergy—ostrich England as it is, with its dearth of cottages, superficial splendour architecture : Public 
architecture. Now at the moment there is slum towns, run-down railway stations, and service architecture. No vows need be 
some demand for department stores which insufficient civic buildings, set their am- made, merely clearing your thought should 
shall seem smart to shopping women, and bition on bettering these things; helping make a difference. 
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The Kent County War Memorial. 
Mr. Hexpert Baker, A.R.A., Architect, 


[From a drawing by Lieut.-Cotone. H. P. Cart pe Larontaing, A.R.1.B.A | 
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SOME NOTES ON 





THE BUILDER Ke 





THE BY-WAYS OF 


BRITTANY AND NORMANDY. 


By H. P. CART 
Dvaine a summer visit to Brittany, when 
the sun illuminates this enchanted country of 
ramance, one is continually impressed by the 
amazing contrast of sheltered nooks, with 
semi-tropical vegetation, nestling close to the 
wind-swept coast, where the smallest tree can 
never grow upright but assumes curious and 
fantastic shapes in its perpetual struggle for 
existence. It therefore appears almost in the 
natural order of things that the district is rich 
in curious and interesting buildings; richly 
nase ests churches, pictureaque homesteads and 
cottages. 
district has its own particular character, 
compounded of a mixture of local tradition, the 

























Gournay en Bray 


DE LAFONTAINE, 


O.B.E., A.R.LB.A. 


influence of climate and material, and the 
assimilation of new ideas from the capital; the 
latter seem generally to have taken at least 
half-a-century to reach Brittany in medieval 
times. 

The buildings in each town and village, too,+ 
are a reflection of ideas of the different races 
and their customs, dating from the legendary 
days of King Arthur, or, more distant still, 
those Druidical ancestors who have left their 
mark in menhirs and dolmens scattered over 
the land. 

The churches are everywhere remarkable and 
have (for the most part) escaped both the 
iconoclastic rage of the Revolution and the 
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trhaps more deadly peril of “ restorati in.” 

Jometimes—as at Notre Dame du Bon Seco irs 
at Guingamp—the builders took risks . ith 
disastrous results. In this case the sout\.crp 
tower collapsed, destroying in its fall a par’ of 
the newly-built church soon after it was cm. 
pleted in 1547, and was rebuilt—this time » ith 
an ample margin of safety—~during the follow ing 
year. In this same church the choir, inspired 
by the work in the Ile-de-France of some 
half-century earlier, is constructed and vaulted 
in granite. Naturally the piers soon gave signs 
of being unable to resist the thrust of the h: iy 
granite vaulting, and the unusual expedient of 
constructing flying buttresses inside the church 
(in the ambulatory), was adopted by the mediz. 
val architect, with considerable ingenuity and 
skill. 

The amazing granite masonry of the famous 
open-air “ calvaires” and the elaborate sculp- 
tured detail which is a characteristic of these 
churches, are possible owing to the special qua! ity 
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Mor.umental Fountain, Gournay en Bray, Normandy. 
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A House in the Market Place, Lannion. 


bf the granite, which (it is said) when first 
uarried is fai.ly easy to carve but which hardens 
Sepn exposure to the air. In other districts (as at 
Brieuc) this special quality is not found in 
1 local granite, and consequently the domestic 
ork is relatively plain ; of the 
rere is no external moulded work at all, 
wing to the instinctive appreciation of 
mrouping and proportion) these cottages are 
harming in effect. In the town of St. Brieu 
Rself there is much interesting half-timbered 
fork, very similar to the houses in Normandy, 
ith grotesque carvings ornamenting struts and 
orbels, each story slightly projecting beyond 
e one below and terminating in a steep 
itched gable roof. In Leon, the architecture 
artakes of the grim, fanatical and silent charac- 
eger of the Breton peasant and fisherfolk of the 
e@astrict. All ornament and richness are con 
@entrated on the church, and the houses are 
most without character, with granite 
hd low-pitched slate roofs, built to withstand 
e winter gales and the rain, frequent even in 
e summer months. 
Far beyond, at the meeting place of the 
ftlantic and the Channel, only approachable by 
/perilous passage strewn with rocks and sub- 
erged reefs, stands the Isle of Ushant, the out 
st of Europe. Here one seems remote from 
lodern times; all the inhabitants still wear 
pir distinctive dress, and the women, old and 
bung, wear their hair flowing over the black 
k scarf which covers their shoulders. Here, 
"apo, the sheep are no bigger than a St. Bernard 
4 bg, and the cows are of a small and curious 
reed ; no tree grows on this small and rock- 
bund island, alternately shrouded by a pall of 
fog or swept by Atlantic gales and driven 
pray. 
The small town of Lampaul consists of 
“@Ranite cottages, huddled together as if for 
mutual protection from the elements, and a 
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with an 
western 


church 
designed 
dominated by the 
twin towers of lattice 
dred feet or more above the 
In the south, « 


elaborate but rather) poorly 
tower. The whole place 1s 
great wireless station with its 
girders, rising hun 
buildings below. 
limate, customs, and 
local materials are in striking contrast to the 
granite of the north. At Quimper—a town full 
of interest to the architect—stone, brick and 
half-timber buildings add variety and charm to 
the place. The cathedral is again the domi 
nating feature, and one can scarcely believe that 
the fine spires were only completed by that 
distinguished architect, M. Bigot, in the early 
part of the last century. 
Many of the surrounding 
have much of interest, such, for example, as 
Pont PAbbé, with its curious early Renaissance 
street fronts and a finely proportioned wing to 
the old chateau, built at a later period, The 
charm of the coast and such places as Quiberon 
and Belle-Isle are too well known to need any 
comment, but farther to the south-east Vannes, 
the chief town of the Département du Morbihan, 
is certainly worth a visit. Here the local tradi 
tion is less strongly marked, an excellent 
limestone has led to the adoption of a mor 
formal and dignified type of building, remarkable 
for the excellence of its proportions and the 
refined detail of cornices ion mouldings. Turn- 
ing now towards home, of Le Mans, with 


some 


villages and towns 


} 
ana 


by way 


its fine cathedra and well-planned streets and 
syuares, and making a brief halt at Lisieux—that 
favourite vey for artists of all lands—one 


cannot resist the light and shade and prosperous, 
yet restrained, exuberance of the entrance gates 
and piers in front of the old Hotel de Ville: a 
delightful picture, a against the mellow 


russet tones of the 


sce Tr 
id brick and stone walls of 
the COUTTS d hon ne “ur. 

Among the lesser 
province one 
Gournay—a sleepy 
famous for its cream 
fragrance of unmistakable pungency to the 
whole town, from the railway station to the big 
factory miles away. In the eighteenth 
century Gournay-en-Bray was evidently a town 
of some repute and there are many interesting 
houses and business premises which date from 
this period. In the central “ place” stands 
a monumental fountain of original design and 
charming detail; from the inscriptions on the 
four sides one learns that “ during the reign of 
Louis XVI and the administration of MM. Badin, 
Mayor; Bigot Duvauroux, Lieut. du Maire 
Ledicte (7%), Duclos, Procureur du Roy ; Maurice 
et Duhamel, Echevins; Annequin et Delaude, 
Chauvin, Greffier: this fountain was 
erected by virtue of Letters Patent of the King, 
ratified by Act of the Parliament of Rouen, 
under the care and supervision of M. Honfleur, 
Intendant du Roy des Ponts t Chaussées, 
MDCCLX XX,” and that it was erected to the 
memory of M. Thiroux de Crosne, Jatendant d 
Rouen. 

The delightful ** Porte de Paris,’ with its two 
little gate-houses, probably dates from the same 
period, and may also be due to the plans of M. 
Honfleur. cannot but regret that the 
modern descendants of this Jntendant, the 
Engineers of the Ponts et Chaussées, or our own 
Borough and Municipal Engineers, have not the 
same architectural knowledge and good taste 
as their precursor in the days of Louis XVI. 
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place, yet also 
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Goldsborough Hall. 


The old Elizabethan Yorkshire home of 
Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles has almost 
been reconstructed internally. For six months 
the builders have been at work making separate 
entrances to some of the rooms, and restoring a 


recessed window to a room in the south-west 
corner. The room which has a rich Jacobean 
moulded plaster frieze will, it is supposed, 


become the Princess's private sitting-room. 


Chesterfield’s Crooked Spire. 


The architect in his report upon the crooked 
spire says the external appearance of the spire 
is remarkable, but the internal is far more so 


ny ll 


The result 
taken recently was 
» south, 7 ft. 6 in. ; 

and to the west, 


from a constructional! point of view. 
of a plumbing of the spire 

as follows: Inclination to the 
to the south-west, 7 ft. 10 in 
3 ft. 2 in.; and g these figures with 
those taken in 1842 it appears the deflection to 
the south has increased 12 in 
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Spire, St. Pol de Leon, Brittany. 


H. P. Cart ps 
A R.LB.A 


From a Sketch by Lievut.-Cot. 
LAFONTAINE, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH. 


By A SWISS CORRESPONDEN! 


Tae architects of the University of Zuri 
Messrs. Curjel & Moser, were faced with the 
exceedingly difficult problem of giving pro 
minence to their new building in spite of its 
being placed alongside and at considerably 
lower level than the Polytechnicum, a well 
known piece of architecture completed in 
1866 by Gottfred Semper. Semper had the 
advantage of being able to place his building 
on level ground, and, owing to its open and 
elevated position, make the facade don 
the citv. He could, therefore, design a 
rectangular, clearly symmetrical building, the 
pronounced horizontal lines of which were 
accentuated by the contrast between the heavy 
rustica of the ground floor and the plain 
finish of the two upper floors. Support was 
g:ven to this horizontal development by pro 
jecting wings and the richly decorated centr 
portion, which latter seems to 
fact that the Polytechnicum as a whole is 
designed along extremely modest and unpre- 
tentious lines. It represents a mixture of the 
severity and strength of the old Florentine 
style and the soft lines of the Biedermeie: 
period. 


conceal the 





ersity . mpiete departure 
made from the style chosen by 
rhe disposition of the ground called 


pem per 
the 


for a different distribution of masses, as 
site Was on a slope broken by a small ravine 
This latter was transformed 

at the back of which the main entrance was 
placed. ‘The Biological Institute, with its 


entrance from 


into a garden, 


th the Polvtecl 


the north, was 
rranged in line wi aly nicum, and 
the University College proper moved bac 
wards so as to get almost on level ground 
A rectangular plan was thus secured, the out 
line of which is in harmony with the facades 
of the Semper building A different solution 
would no doubt have resulted in a disruptior 
of design, and would have produced subordi 
instead of co-ordination of the two 
The total length of the facade 
facing the city exceeds only slightly the 
length of the facade of the Polytechnicum 
and the prominent cupola 
which richly decorated 
tends 


nation 


buildings 


tower, with its 
correspt nds to the 
f Semper building, 


centre portion of the 


1 


to adjust visually the difference in levels of 


», 
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University of Zurich. 


Messrs. Curjer & Moser, Architects. 
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The spirit of modern architecture. as y 
as the utilitv of the building, made it imp 
tit to drop complete:y t] 
which in Semper’s days was regarded as 


perfection of architectural treatment. 


ie Renaissance sty 


The two blocks of the new building « 
nected bhy- the tower are similarly design: d 
externally as well as internally, a large glas 
covered court being surrounded bv galleries 
g the lecture theatres and the prepa 
won rooms. 


servin 


I'he court of the Biological Institute has 
walls of plain white, interwoven with er 
ind yellow, and gives, with its straight line 
a very bright impression. An effective c 


obtained with the 
vaulted entrance halls and staircases. wit 
their weighty balustrades. The plain wal 
of the Coll ge court reflect a monument 
serenity. The ope! it os on the ground floor 
are square and subdivided by small Roman 
columns, while on the upper floors wide sen 

circular arches are provided. The main stair 


case divides the lengthy rectangular court 


trast is thns massi 


into which it cuts a half-circle on one sid 
Tt is bevond doubt that this with its 
urched skylight, produ 
ichievement of modern interior building It 
would lend itself exceedingly Well as i 
dignified reception hall, and it must be r 
gretted that it could not be retained for t} 
‘purpose, as the archwological collection has 
been honsed therein. The i 
tectural beauty of this court is enhanced by 
its colour The walls have a light ré d tint 
with soffits in white. The rear walls of the 
galleries have doors painted different colours 
for each flax Ta and i 


tint similar to that 


court 


s a verv impressive 


distinctive arc} 


are kept in a deep-red 
4 Grosk vas 
At any point all the galleries may hi 
look ed ind the infle xion of the main 
ice provides in indication as to the nosit 
of the principal lecture theatre and the } 
Wherever one walks throuchout the huild 
instead of plain and dreary passaves ar Were 
ete iO all Ri a pene emai: ' 
of a brightly 


letting te the ave. Voller artificial Viaht ¢' the 


Joured roon res 


court develops new attractions In cavt aim 
it oives licht to all the calleries: and oe l¢ fo t! 
being left without illumination. licht _ A 
iected from the f aller S lar} and lial wit! 


thus effectively re rsine positior the : 

Entering a lecture theatre the res: f det i 
the subdivision of the facade is immediatel the 
realised in the abundance of light whi gene 
floods the the impression of Pp ® 
being confined within walls disappears eptra 
Large amphitheatrical lecture halls have 1 of ve 
heen provided, the largest in the Biol al Evy 
Institute seating 300 persons The tendenc’ merve 
of the college is to confine lectures wit! mc « 
reasonable limits in numbers. in order 


whole roon 


that #0ein 
the students mav not have to forgo intimat: impo; 
contact with the lecturers. The new buildir enti 
accentuates this departure from the conver the | 
tional form of teaching in so far as predomir 
ance has been given to the numerons pre 
paratory ind laboratories, all fitted 
with special libraries, where the students ar 
led to participate in research work with tl 
object of complementing the lectures by pra 


tical application. 


rooms 


The aim of the scientific lecture of to-da 
is towards visual perceptibilitv, requiring 
the installation of means for the projectic 
of lantern Such installations hav 
been fitted to most of the lecture theatres 
The decorations to t] 
of plain panelling, in colours varving frot 
room to room. Greater consideration has 
been given to the Provost and Senate room: 
both in the panelling and furniture, but 
comprehensive decorative scheme is only 
be found in the hall which 
facade of the building. lighted by seven tal 


arched windows. It is lined with marble of 
grey, black. 


slides 


ese latter consist merely 


+ 


crowns the eas 


distinctive 


and red tints. the various panels 
being surrounded by black ar 
suppor! 


yellow lines, The two side walls 
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Door or Prinxcrpat’s Room. 





University of Zurich. 


music gal 
an organ 
The effec t 


resembling old Italian 
leries, one of which is fitted with 
present made to the University. 
bf the whole room centres on the chair, thé 
background of which is to be filled by a 
arge picture by Hodler, occupying the wl 
yace from door to door. 
= The collaboration of all the artist-craftsmer 
Beonnected with the building h 


@xcellent fruit. As long as detail work 


ia fs 


as born 
col 


ft 
i 


misted of a combination of copies workmer 
Mere equal to requirements, but with altered 
Bonditi ns new prot lems arose which had t 
me solved by new means, thus calling upor 
the artist craftsman to study the architect 


rdinate their wo! 


Bim in the endeavour to co- 


So the general conception. 

A large staff of artists have been connect: 
Mith the embellishment of the building, and 
the completene s of thought given te 


Metails may be illustrated by an instance 
‘the adaptation of heating appliances t 
Mgeneral structure. The illustration 

39 shows the wind-screen of t 
M@ptrance door, formed in an unobtrusive wa 
@ vertical heating-pipes 

Everv part of the internal equipment 1 
“‘eeived the same careful The di 
Mand execution of each department of domesti 
WPeineering was entrusted to spec ialists a! 


given 
} 


e ma 


; 
ittention. 


[pportant feature being the heating and 
Wentilating installation, which was placed 
the hands of Sulzer Br thes of Tio 1 
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By an invisible hand 


operating from a cen 
tral control chamber conditions of tempera 


ture and air are regulated in all parts of the 


building; thus variation due to change of 
wind or t the number of occupants are 
recorded at the central station. where pro 


\ ision is i ade to meet these demands. 
The completion of this modern University 


has been a stepping-stone in the educational 
progress of the canton of Zurich. With their 
total population of about 510,000 they have 


voted the whole of the necessary funds for th« 


erection, equipment, and endowment, thus 
worthily continuing the foundation made 

1832. The University is to-day accommodat 
ing over 2.000 students, with ever-increasin;: 


demands upon its space 





THE OUTLOOK FOR 


ARCHITECTS. 


By AN ARCHITECT 

ARCuITECTURE has never required a longer or 
more expensive training than it does at present, 
and yet, what are the prospects of a young 
“qualified architect” being able to earn a 
livelihood when he has completed his five years’ 
training? During his first few years as an 
assistant he has never been able to earn more 
than a clerk, and if he is lucky he now earns 
only a little less than a bricklayer. The pro- 
fession cannot afford to pay more. Suppose the 
young architect does not enter an office, but sets 
up in private practice on his own account, can 
he expect to get a reasonable amount of work ? 
To answer this we must compare the conditions 
existing to-day with those that prevailed before 
the war. To begin with, he suffers even more 
than other professional men from the high cost 
of living and heavy taxation, which have re- 
duced what may be called “ the landed classes ” 
to a condition in which they are utterly unable 
to keep up large family seats, and fine country 
houses are consequently for sale in every locality 
at less than a quarter the price that would be 
required to build them. Death duties will 
further impoverish the families owning such 
houses, and there will result a constant flow of 
old houses into the market, and any redecora- 
tion that may be required will often short 
sightedly be put in hand without’the aid of an 
architect ; hence country-house work (as apart 
from cottages and bungalows) is unlikely to 
revive for at least a generation. 

Commercial work on a big scale must of course 
revive with increased prosperity in trade, but 
large business companies, even when they realise 
the value of employing architects to design 
factories, naturally consult well-known firms, as 
it is easier]to justify such a selection to share- 
holders; and the same applies to big business 
premises. Thus the prospect of an unknown 
young architect getting any of this work is re- 





GROUND FLooR. 


HALL 


FOUNTAIN IN ON 


University of Zurich. 


and, if he 
getting into partnership in 


ipital, his chance of 
1 well-known archi- 
tectural firm is equally poor, there being in any 
case not enough of such partnerships to supply 
a tenth part of the deticit 

In respect’ to are terribly 
short of funds,yand are rightly economising 
wherever possible by light semi- 
permanent structures to supplement existing 
hospital buildings, the latter being used chiefly 
for administrative purposes. As to institutions 
generally, while there will be a slightly enlarged 
field in the erection of schools, there will 
exist a more than counteracting influence in the 
conversion of redundant country houses to 
various institutional purposes; and these con- 
versions, as we have seen, are likely too often 
to be carried out under the direction of someone 


mote, has no 


these 


hospitals, 


erecting 


new 


who cannot be illed an architect. Church 
work of a permanent nature, for obvious 
financial reasons, does not look hopeful, war 
memorials must soon come to an end, and 
Government jobs are practically over. 


All the more sources of work that 
existed for the urchitect in pre-war 
days have either dried up or depend more than 


proun 


iverage 





‘ig VIEW FROM ZURICHBERG. 


University of Zurich. 


From THE NortTu-West 


Messrs. Curse. & Moser, Architects, 
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ever upon established prestige and private 
influence, and the waste and disappointment 
that are likely to be involved in entering for 
overcrowded competitions must apparently be 
faced by the young man without much capital 
or influence; in such competitions among 
numerous entrants, if he gets placed once in ten 
attempts he will do well. It is not being 

imistic to say that his prospects for the next 
ew years are decidedly poor; not because the 
country can properly do without his services, 











practical¥ needs® areZ one{thing and architecture 
another. 

The only solution to the present deadlock 
would appear to lie in concentrating upon town 
planning and the other activities associated 
with it, such as the lay-out and erection of small 
houses and shops. Sooner or later there must 
be a prodigious volume of such work, and the 
architect should be able to find employment, 
local and otherwise, in this new field of activity. 
Whether he does so or not depends solely upon 
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and paying for; such work would have the 
additional merit that the architect, in under- 
taking it, would not be “ treading on anyone 
else’s toes.” A suggestion recently made to 
the effect that progressive architects should 
form themselves into small groups or guilds, 
might here serve a useful purpose. 

In the midst of our uncertainties, one fact at 
least stands out indisputable: the old order has 
passed, and the small architect must either 
quickly adapt himself to the new, or fade away 














but because it has grown accustomed the architects’ own initiative, and on whether elegantly in waiting for “normal times” to 
to think it can, and to imagine that they can show that their advice is worth seeking recur. 
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Messrs. CurJeL & Moser, Architects. 
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LEADING CONTENTS. PAGE Cooper, F.R.1LB.A. Mr. W. G Rule is the The general contractor was Mr. F. G. Minter 
a clerk of works. of Putney, and among the sub-contractors were 
om WOO VEGR bvccwivse ve cceeass l tg a. 
RNER OF THE COTSWOLDS - aan te Be - the following :—Bronze work in entrance gates 
5 COR eR L vu i). Pee a ‘ : . 
ank in Piccadilly. and balustrade: Farmer & vy: Carv- 
, THE BUILDING ART: THEORIES AND a ; y alu rade Farmer & Brindley : Carv 
: ISCUSSIONS Pe Mr. T. C. Whinney, F.R.1.B.A., is architect ing: Farmer & Brindley; Fireproof floors: 
4 sis sit eeeceeevees eee sense te esen . . ne 
: S ah co aan arn On for the London, City & Midland Bank in Homan & Rodgers, Ltd.; Electric lighting : 
yee wand AUD NORM steele 10 St. James's: the elevations are by Sir F. G. Minter: Electric fittings: F. E. C. Osler. 
a NIV rot ' 2 BE “ 12 Edwin Lutyens, R.A. Ltd.; Heating: Henry Hope & Sons; Fire 
I Kn © “LR coos eecversess - . hvdr: ts: nr = : & Sons . - a“ 
rdE OUTLOOK FOR ARCHITECTS.......... 13 ‘_~ : a H whe : ; Lift A 
oc 2 - . exist ; td ao 
VESTMINSTER HALL NORMAN ARCADE.... 31 House for the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George. 7 chee teeta” ene em 
' ' on The dr ; ' : Luxfer Prism Syndicate Sanitary fittings : 
i1E BEAUTY OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE... 3% he drawings show Mr. Lloyd George’s new > - ’ 
‘ , } eat (" . T : Pontifex & Sons; Marble and mosaic pavings 
i B COST: OF BUELOING 5...660662 woccer cs @ house at Churt. The contractors for the building WR - 
“ : ‘ we Me - 7 - . B. Simpson & Sons; Wall tiling: Vitrolite 
5 S200 CEI or so weeeecane. OO were Messrs. J. W. Woolnough, of 30, Sea Side- ; : ~3 a _ 
whee pin Construction Co.; Telephones: The Reliance 
EEL FRAME OR CONCRETE FRAMI road, Eastbourne. The metal casements were owe 4 
4 2 : : . relephone Co. : Strong-room doors: John 
SUS Fo eis ieee ker 3 supplied by Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd.,_— - 
’ : 2 : f RB . : [Tann, Ltd. ; Strong-room  steel-shelving 
E NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY........ 44 of Birmingham. An efficient and economical H ‘ 
rm : arris & Sheldon, Ltd. ; Board-room furniture 
ESIGN OF REINFORCED CONCRETE MEM electric light plant was installed by Messrs. L thasty ‘ > 
al : : ale ’ FH 4 ; «el — aberty & Co.: India-Rubber and “ Rublino 
BERS FOR BENDING COMBINED WITA ‘ . Wheeler, of Westminster, S.W.1. The Aoor-tilin Sulina & Mite , Rubber C 
OO g: #yiand ¢ irming i ” o 
FARUST OR TBNGION § owes ee ccien es ee 45 kitchen range was supplied by Messrs. Benham & . ; , irmingham hub 
[Al $ GEORGETUO Sons, oO « oO T > = ; os . 
E COLONIAL BANK, EORGETOWN, n f London, W.1. The sanitary fitting War Memorial, Farnborough, Kent. 
DEMERARA ata > were supplied by Messrs. John Slater. Ltd.. of , : ; 
at Gir Gane os ge ae Stoke-on-Trent. Theedecorative plaster work = pe ape al, o h st ands on a high ground 
> CORRESPONDENCE PRP Vat] ieee a te Th) to the large library was the work of Messrs. G. ” ; = see 1 of the church, « onsite of a battered 
PROSPECTS OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY... oS Jackson & Sons, Ltd.. of London, W. + oF ayer ip terrace-w “ no apa A 
The architect is Mr. Philip Tilden, of 3, our sides of an octagon, forming a double 
24 rs sae Pelham-crescent, S.W. 7. terrace with steps leading up to & Cross above. 
ILLUS l RA ] IONS Under the coping of the wall is a frieze, consist 
oom Westminster Hall ing of two rows of name stones carved with the 
Liverpool Cathedral. e ‘ names of the fallen, one stone being allotted to 
stem : ” , 4 _ anecialls An article and further illustrations of West each name. The cross stands on a recumbent 
We give this week some views, speciaily minster Hall are given or ». 31-36 I l : } 
taken for The Builder, of Liverpool Cathedral, eee 7 wwe zatin a ay tne . figure ~ St. George 
now being built from designs by Mr. G ‘ re in a niche just below the arms, between which 
Gilbert Scott. R.A : “The Builder *’ Calendar. are carved roses, emblematic of England. The 
Our Calendar this year is a reproduction of a wall and terraces are built of local stone (Tun 
Zurich Un-virs.ty. drawing by the late H. W. Brewer depicting bridge Wells) and knapped flints; the quoins 
An article on the new Zurich University Old Westminster Palace; this will be given of the buttresses are of picked, dark mottled 
Messrs. Curjel & Moser, architects) is given on #2) Our next issue, bricks and the set-offs of Bath stone, both 
. 12. matching those of the church; the name stones, 
Nobel House. copings and cross are all of Portland ston 
Banque Belge pour |'Etranger. This building, now the head office of Nobe] the steps are old York and the crazy paving of 
This building is in course of erection in Industries, Ltd., was at one time the fashionable the terraces of York, Somerset, Purber k, and 
Bishopsgate, E.C. Itisa ster |-framed structure, Buckinghim Palace Hotel, and, although the Hereford ones to lend colour. The builders 
with ferro-concrete floors. The front to Bishop exterior shows little signs of alteration since the we re Messrs. Pre usure Bros., of Orpington and 
gate is faced with Portland stone, the windows building was used as an hotel, except the new sickley, Kent. [he cross was made by Mr. F. 
being in steel and plate glass, The contractor entrance doorway, the interio alterations Horn, of Totnes, South Devon. Phe carving 
for the work are Messrs. John Mowlem & ¢ involved in the conversion to its present and figure of St. George are by Mr. J. B. Hunt, 
Ltd., of Grosvenor Wharf, London, and the purpose were of a very extensive character. The of I lymouth. . ' 
irchitect Sir Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A Mr practice so common in American office buildings Phe - hitect is Mr. F. Harrild, MA.. 
Whittaker is the clerk of works. of exposing to view, the working of the staff A.R.1L.B.A., of 574, High-street, Totnes, Devon 
; has been adopted as far as possible, and where 
Premises in St. Mary Axe, E.C. divisions were considered necessary they have Wat Memorial, Church of St. Philip, Kensingtcn. 
This building is being erected in St. Mary Ax been constructed of screens glazed with clear This memorial was designed by Messra. 
nd Bury-court, E.C., to house the various de glass. On the main floors these are constructed Cheadle & Harding, of No. 2, New-square, 
partments of Messrs. Spill rs Milling & Asso of teak, but the suite of Directors’ rooms and Lincoln’s Inn. and was executed by Messrs. 
iated Industries, Ltd. The building is steel board-room on the first floor are all finished in Wooldridge & Simpson, of Oxford. The 
frame a, with ferro concrete floors, and faced American walnut. The main staircase is also a ulpture in the centre panel and the lettering 
— Portland stone. All windows are to be of teak with a bronze balustrade. Rt are the work of Mr. Esmond Burton, of Red 
- el, with plate glass. Phe contrac tors are Messrs. Bue kland & Hay wood, FF.R.LB.A., Lion-street. The memorial, which is mainly in 
Lessrs Higgs & Hill, Ltd., of Crown Works, and Mr. J. N. Randall Vining, F.R.1.B.A., are oak. is somewhat reminiscent of a fifteenth 
Lambeth, and the architect is Sir Edwin the joint architects. century tomb, and is flanked by panels contain 
ing some 80 names. A considerable amount of 
- colour is embodied in the scheme. The central 
a a oe. panel in bold relief illustrates the life of St 
Raed ’ Martin, the patron saint of soldiers, on whose 
anniversary the Armistice was signed. Tne 
« picture is divided into three scenes: the first 
4 4 represents St. Martin as a Roman soldier 
A giving half his cloak to a beggar; the central 
j one represents St. Martin's vision, in which 
' Christ appeared to him wearing the half of his 
.. cloak; and the third illustrates St. Martin's 
‘ subsequent career as a missionary bishop. 
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Nobel House : Lavatory Fittings. 


Messrs. BUCKLAND & 


e 





Haywoop, FF.R.LB.A. 


, AND Mr. J. N. Ranpaut Visine, F.R.LB.A., 


Joint Architects, 


Saturpay, January 6, 
Royal Institute British 
the London County Hall. 


irchitects.—Visit to 


MonDAY. January 5. 
Mr. L. A. Turner on 
Bedford-square, 


Architect .ral Association. 
“The W orkshop.” At 35, 
W.C.1. 7 p.m. 

Tvespay, January 9. 

Liverpool Architectural Society. 
Lloyd on “ Housing Achievements.” 
Harrington-street. 

Weonespay, January 10. 
of Architects.-Mr. M, E. 
At St. Mary's 


nh 2 ee 
At 13, 


Manchester Society 
Webb on “ As Others See | 
Parsonage. 6 p.m. 
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New Premises, Moorcate Srreet, E.C. 


Messrs. Richarpson & Git, FF.R.I B.A., Architects. Mr, 
Some Recent London Buildings. 
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Messrs. Marks & O'Donocnur, Ar 





New Tevernone Excnance, Horporn. 


CAPPER (H M. Office ol Wi TKS), 


Architect. 
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Burtpine mw Duke Street, St. James's. 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Mr. G. Grisert Scott, R.A., Architect. 
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Messrs. Bucktanp & Haywoop, FF.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. N. Ranpatt Vininc, F.R.1.B.A., Joint Architects. 
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WESTMINSTER HALL NORMAN ARCADE. 


Waen the creat arched hamm«e r-beam roof 
if Westminster Hall was found to be seriously 
decaved by the excavations of the Death 
Watch beetle new stee] trusses were de signed 
is part of the works of repair undertaken by 
the Historic Buildings Branch of H.M 
Office of Works. These trusses, which were 
made subservient to the old timbers, and are 
unobtrusive and practically invisible from t! 
floor of the Hall, were necessarily heavy con 
structions, and their seating on the tops of 
the long side walls of the Hall was made t!y 
subject of careful consideration, involving a 
survey of the condition of the walls and cal 
ulation of their stability. The exterior and 
interior sides of the walls had been faced and 
refaced with ashlar masonry from time t 
time, and their strength was first calculated 
upon the assumption that the interior was 
COM POE od of chalk and lime concrete of fai: 
quality contained within comparatively sound 
skins of wrought masonry, as had been t! 
ise in the first place examined 

Further investigations, as the work p: 
eeded, revealed certain weaknesses, and a 
nore searching examination became neces 
ary The design of the new steel work is 
affected by the desirability of following the 
line of the old timbers, and the truss is of 
a very high scissor type, with the feet 
of the principal rafters acting on the extrem 
nside edges of the wall tops. The questio: 
irose as to whether the wall could stand any 
eccentric pressure at this point, and carefully 
taken measurements showed that the masonry 
lining of the walls, inserted in 1834 by Sir 
Robert and Sidney Smirke, was composed of 


} 


thin slabs on edge anchored back to the rubble 


core with iron cramps at intervals. This 
ashlar did not even present a plain vertical 
surface. It became evident that the internal 
facings could not be trusted to bear any 


weight, and a special grillage was devised to 


spread the pressure of the roof with a cant 
levered bed-plate anchored deeply into the wa 
top. During the investigation of the wall be 
ind the principal it was proposed to repatr 
first, a few Norman facing stones and a piece 
ot string course were discovered behind the 
old wall post (Figs. 4, 5, 8, and 11’ 

The examination was conducted by means 
of electric lamps hung in the cramped 


1 


pace between the Ww ill post and the 
wall, and, some irregularities of the wall’s 
surface proving inaccessible, a length of oa! 


plank was removed from the side of the wa 
post, revealing a few voussoirs of a Norma: 
arch packed up on a filling of mixed ashlar 
ind rubble under-pinning (Fig. 4). The frag 
ments were measured with as much accuracy as 
the restricted space would permit, and sketches 
were made of the appearance of the work 
while it remained exposed to view. 

Facilities for archeological research were 
extremely limited owing to the demand for 
men in the Army or for the design of wat 
factories. No funds were available for invest 
gations not strictly connected with thé 
stability of the structure, and the staff 
engaged on the collection of evidenc 
was given clearly to understand that, while 
archeological data were to be collected 
where finds were made, no stones or timbers 
were to be removed unless their removal 
could be justified by purely practical con 
siderations connected with the possible altera 
tion in the condition of loading due to the new 
steelwork. The good sense of this war-time 
regulation was faithfully kept, and the posi 
tion of each trial hole for ascertaining the 
strength of the wall was made the subject of 
a guess before the mason was called upon. 

These preliminary conjectures were directed 
by three considerations—(1) Sidney Smirke’s 
account of Norman fragments discovered when 
the walls were lined with Huddleston stone ; 


* Pigs. 1 to 9 are ip our inset illustrations 


By WILLIAM HARVEY 
(2) Pr fessor Lethaby's conjectural restora set if on at is ler rennet hk 
- 4 , : peutuion e- 

tion in Archwologia vol. 60; and J mains Of a Ciuster of four ndrical shafts 
by the assumption that the proportions of the were discovered with evidence for the position 
first Norman fragment found were based or i the springing of 1 tral pair of small 
& system involving the repetition of a star rehes the arcad A point far down th 
dard unit, the unit being the width of the Hull was next attacked and revealed a 
pier it e spr nging of the ilragment ar springer b , t with ite face 
first found (Figs. 8 and 11 acked off, at t lated distance from the 

Early Norman worl notor . f fret fragment 
and the third assumption was put forward as lraces of the Norman vw were next dis 
i vorku hypothesis for want f a hetter wvered on thy Dy te Fy f the Hall. the 
with the proviso that a variation of and's details be ys 1 ger the west than 
breadt either way would be accepted as the t \ er departure fr 
regular Compared with the actual fragment rey ilarity vas i t ! tior “_ 
found Pe) 8 irke 8 records proved to be untrust re “p ndit J port tive reads “ ‘ d 
worthy. He was evidently possessed of an not stand opposite « ther on lines at right 
idea that Norman work was. above all t ings, ingles 1 tive 1 tte Ha but oF aan 
Inassive, and consistently underestin ited tiv rossing it f j I hig \ ri n buttresse 
size of arches throughout his drawing Pr which remat the outsides of the walls cor 
fessor Lethabvy came wonderfully near ar firm this eccent t f spa ‘ Investiga 
exact statement but his drawing shows 5] tion of the Norma fragt nts might have 
small pier of plain masonry between tly been stopped at t point if it had not been 
pairs of columns bearing the springers of the for the accidet fra e of the great ston 
lower arches of the arcade corbel supporting t eastern wall post of the 

This plain masonry would have ir partei a fift truss fr t nd of t Ha! 
reasonable degree of solidity to the per part Between the t e of the first examination and 
f the wall, but the measurements of the first the time when the truss could be taken in 
fragment indicated that the desig r ft and for repair ents the timbers sul 
early builders, whil e! heautif wa ected - ! su excessive pressure a 
almost unreasonably slight in its construc ! t rea ! ! t face f the wall 
The third consideration was allowed t it The detached fra t was | 1, however, by 
welg! the ther tw and thy Maso! the t t ! til ( pressing t 
nstructed to re! é slab of the s1 to t and ‘ ere put i 
nternal wall lining at a pol alculated o1 ! rey r vall post wa 
t} pp that e Nort arcad \ ppor i i ! t teel staying 
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WESTMINSTER HALL TREATMENT OF WALL PASSAC! 
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which had been erected on the floor 
of the Hall, and holes were bored into 
the wall just above the corbel to serve 
for the insertion of a new cantilever bearing 
for the foot of the wall post. When the 
mason’s crowbar had penetrated some two 
feet into the wall the resistance to its progress 
ceased and it became evident that a large 
cavity existed in the heart of the wall. As the 
stability of the wall was seriously affected the 
examination was proceeded with and the hole 
enlarged until a lamp could be inserted 
through the opening. A back wall was easily 
seen, but the extent of the cavity upwards and 
on either side could not at first be determined. 
Taking all precautions against a fall in the 
structure, Sir Frank Baines ordered the hole 
to be enlarged until access was obtained for 
a person to crawl into the interior, when de- 
tailed measurements were taken of the size of 
the cavity both in its relation to structural 
stability and the history of the Norman work 
(Fig. 14). 

It was at once realised that a serious 
problem had arisen, since if one pier was 
hollow, what would be the effect if all the 
other piers were also hollow? The complete 
examination of the wall was therefore put in 
hand, and though it was not proposed to strip 
the wall facing wholesale, trial holes were 
made at points where cavities might be 
expected. The positions for these were worked 
out as before, each new find confirming the 
correctness of the previous suppositions until 
it was possible to reconstruct on a drawing the 
outlines of the old Norman design with the as- 
surance of accuracy in all the most important 
points (Fig. 1). The cavities in the wall were 
found to have formed part of a continuous 
gallery or passage whose floor was approxi- 
mately mid-way up the height of the wall. 
The arcade formed its front facing into the 
Hall, while its back was formed by a wall of 
Norman masonry pierced at intervals with 
large, round-headed windows. The details ae- 
tually found included columns, capitals, bases, 
abacus or springer blocks, fragments of large 
rear arches over the windows, and in some 
cases complete small arches of the arcade 
facing on to the blank wall between one 
window and the next. The plan and elevations 
were drawn to scale in the Hall and show the 
complete design as far as it affects the side 
walls. The character of the detail is simple 
and early as would be expected in a structure 
of the time of William Rufus, the Hall having 
been built originally as a palace for that 
king. ; 

The capitals (Figs. 2 and 9) are of simple 
cushion type with flat surfaces interpenetrated 
by a right cone with interesting hyperbolic 
arrises. The springer block above each 
group of four capitals was provided with 
a bold cyma reversa moulding (Figs. 2, 5 
and 11), and is a large slab serving 
to steady and unify the separate capitals 
below. The shafts are composed of drums of 
freestone of irregular lengths and are en- 
tirely separate one from another. They are 
jointed in fat lime mortar, sometimes with 
excessively wide joints, and do not seem to 
promise any great degree of stability; the 
wide irregular joints apply throughout the 
Norman work and very from 4 in. to some- 
thing like 2 in. in dimension. As in Byzan- 
tine times, the mortar was looked upon as an 
important material of construction, and where 
some of the masonry itself is composed of 
chalk the theory that the mortar is as good 
as stone may be held to justify itself; it is 
certainly used in this manner in the Norman 
arcade. The stones seem to have been cut to 
standard patterns, and where any deviation 
was required in execution a little more or less 
mortar permitted of the necessary adjustment. 

This is particularly noticeable in some of 
the smaller arches of the arcade, where the 
lower edges of the voussoirs are found to be 
almost in contact at the soffit but widely 
separated by thick mortar beds at _ the 
extrados. The use of mortar as a substitute 
for stone is carried to extraordinary lengths 
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at the springing of those small arches of the 
arcade which adjoin the bases of the angle 
shafts at the return of the large window 
arches. Here the springing ‘‘ stone "’ of the 
upper order of voussoirs is formed entirely of 
mortar (Figs. 3 and 8). In view of the 
disconnected character of the four shafts 
composing the pier, the risks taken in 
this fragmentary style of building are 
surprising. They are justified, however, by 
their practical success, and in theory by the 
supposition that mortar is as good as stone. 
An even more extraordinary example of trust 
in mortar is presented at the intersection of 
the face arch with that returning across the 
passage: the voussoirs of the face arch are of 
normal shape, but the lower voussoir of the 
return arch is merely a fragment resting 
against it; the joints, well smothered in 
mortar, have proved sufficient to keep all 
snug. The plastic nature of this kind of 
building is exemplified in the sagging soffits 
of vault and arch, and in the roughly elliptical 
contour of the atches. 

Several small indications exist which go to 
show that the arches were built upon more or 
less primitive centres, and that alterations in 
curvature took place immediately the voussoirs 
were placed in position (Fig. 3). The stones lip 
over one another, in some cases, as if the lower 
voussoirs had been allowed to feel a lateral 
thrust while the work was still green. An 
interesting sidelight on Norman methods of 
centering was provided in the interior of the 
cavity at the broken corbel. 

The wall passage is roofed with small barrel 
vaults following the curve of the extrados of 
the small arches of the arcade (Fig. 14). These 
vaults inscribe curved lines upon the rear wall 
of the gallery, where the ‘ashlar has been built 
up to form a sort of round topped gable. Be- 
tween the gable and the vaulted soffit, and 
between the soffit and the extrados of the 
voussoirs, joints were found partly smeared 
over with the skim coat of plaster, but open 
in one or two places where a dark brown 
substance appeared instead of the usual fat 
lime mortar. The substance proved to be the 
remains of the broken off ends of thin oak 
laths which had been considered sufficient 
centering for the little vault, and which had 
been roughly hacked out when the lime con- 
crete had set and their ends left in the joint. 
The sagging line of the soffit shows how the 
laths had bent under their load of green 
material, 

The irregular widths of mortar joints did not 
distress the builders or the users of the 
building, for all minor irregularities were 
hidden beneath a thin coat of plaster and 
colour wash. On almost every fragment of 
Norman work traces of colour were found 
either adhering to the stone or to the plaster 
surface. In the case of wrought masonry of 
columns, capitals, and the moulded springer 
blocks the colour was generally applied in a 
coat such as might have been put on with 
a brush. Less important work shows signs of 
having been dinged in some places to roughen 
it for a coat of plaster, similar to that applied 
to the under surfaces of the arches and vaults. 
composed of rubble concrete. 

The traces of colour were noted with great 
care, but it was impossible to determine 
exactly what colours were used in conjunc- 
tion with one another at any one period. 
Repeated indications of dark red lines on a 
pink ground suggest that this was one of the 
first schemes of decoration applied to the 
masonry. Succeeding coats included yellow, 
blue and white with dark grey lines instead 
of red. In no case do the painted joint lines 
coincide with the actual jointing of the 
masonry; the lines of paint, too, are much 
more nearly uniform than the irregular joints 
of lime (Figs. 2, 5, 8 and 14). 

At some time the springer blocks were 
painted dark red and the shafts and capitals 
blue, but it cannot be stated definitely that 
these co were contemporaneous with the 
pink background, though this may, quite pos- 
sibly, have been the case. Some of the oe 
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coats include faded rosettes on a white groun! 
and are evidently much later than th, 
masonry upon which they are painted, many 
coats intervening between the rosette decora- 
tion and the early coat of pink. Wherever the 
masonry surfaces have been denuded of their 
colouring and plaster the stones are found 
inscribed with mason’s marks, and wherever 
these were visible they have been faithfully 
copied on the drawings, which were all drawn 
and coloured in the Hall itself. The diagonal 
tooling of the individual stones is also in 
dicated on the drawings in imitation of its 
position in the actual work. Notes on the 
drawings were inserted on the spot and must 
be read in the light thrown by the collection 
as a whole. Those on the early drawings 
sometimes include expressions of opinion, as 
to proportions, etc., which were interesting 
in connection with the limited facilities for 
examination, but for which there was at that 
time no certain ground for assurance. 

The unexpected find of cavities in the walls 
and the much more thorough investigation 
which followed, converted several of these ten- 
tative suggestions into established facts, and 
the assumption that the design of the wall 
arcade would be found regular within a hand's 
breadth was proved to be correct for every 
bay except those at the ends of the Hall, 
where changes were introduced in the design 
to meet certain requirements whose nature has 
not yet been made clear. Access to stair 
turrets or minor chambers may be suspected 
as the reason for the alterations. The 
uniformity of the size of the piers and the 
bays in the Norman arcade made it seem 
probable that the width of pier was used as a 
unit throughout the design, and on the plan 
(Fig. 1) the average unit is marked by way 
of scale alongside the diagrams showing the 
position of the Norman fragments. It is not 
ciaimed for this width that it indicates any 
standard measure in use among the Normans; 
in fact, it differs slightly on the opposite sides 
of the Hall, but the builders evidently found 
it convenient to make the small arches about 
twice as wide as the pier and the large arches 
four times as wide, and use other significant 


numbers rather than ambiguous irregular 
fractions, since photo-copying had not been 


invented to put the knowledge of a complicated 
pattern within the reach of all the workmen. 
Anyone who takes the trouble to draw out a 
bay of the design, using the squares as 4 
basis, would find it difficult to forget the main 
proportions, and would only go wrong by the 
hand's breadth, which the Normans seem to 
have allowed themselves. 

The Norman walls must have been consider- 
ably heavier on their outer than on their 
inner sides, where they were lightened by the 
wall passage and arcade (Figs. 1 and 12). 
As might be expected, they were found 
to be leaning outwards when Richard II's 
masons inserted the corbels for the new 
roof. This inclination of the side walls 
involved a widening of the Hall at_ its 
central part and at Richard's restora- 
tion presented a problem which was overcome 
by dubbing out in the centre of the Hall and 
hacking out portions of the wall’s face at the 
ends. Richard II's masonry facings were 
sacrificed when Sir Robert Smirke re-faced 
the interior, and orly the Perpendicular 
cornice, the corbels ard the window mould- 
ings and tracery have remained visible in the 
Hall. 

In the cavities left in the wall the work 
of Richard's masons was found just as 
they had executed it. The first of his 
new works to be executed were the new 
corbels, and points were chosen. for their 
insertion below the small arches of the 
arcade, where they would interfere as little as 
might be with the support of the superincum- 
bent weight (Fig. 1). The oblique spacing 
of the old arcade on the two opposite sides of 
the Hall prevented this economical plan being 
carried out in all cases, and one shaft or 
another had to be removed to allow of the 
corbels tailing into the wall at points reason- 
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wall was composed. Even the underpinning, 
which served to provide tail weight to the 
corbels, was sometimes executed in a very 
flimsy manner, with cavities between it and 
the work it was supposed to press against 
(Fig. 14). 

Taking into consideration that the piers 
between windows were not only weakened by 
the cavities but also by the indifferent nature 
of the core and the several different unbonded 
portions composing the mass of masonry, it 
was found advisable to fill in the cavities 
with new material after drawings, showing 
the remaining fragments of Norman work, had 
been prepared. ‘This decision was not come 
to without a searching inquiry, and the alter- 
native suggestion was put forward for making 
the cavities accessible by means of small 
tunnels entering the piers from the adjoining 
window-sills (Fig. 10). This course, while ad 
mittedly possible, was found to be too hazard 
ous and too costly to be put into practice. The 
Ancient Monuments Board of England and 
Wales were consulted on the matter, and 
gave their opinion that so long as records 
were preserved the cavities should be filled in 

To preserve some vestiges of the Norman 
arcade in an accessible state several trap 
doors were made through the slab facing 
stones to permit of inspection by means of 
ladders placed in the Hall. The larger doors 
were cased in steel frames, and were mounted 
on gunmetal pivots, so that the hinges are not 
likely to rust and stick fast. 

In connection with the line of the internal 
facings a strange discovery was made, which 
indicates that a change of plan took place 
between the beginning and the end of 
Richard II's alterations. A cornice 2 ft. in 
height was added to the Norman wall at the 
same time as the corbels were inserted half- 
way up its surface. Of this cornice only the 
uppermost 9 in. is now visible; the lower 
portions are covered up by the slab facings 
applied by Smirke, who declares in his 
account that he re-faced the walls where 
Richard II had done so before him, mention- 
ing several interesting fragments of carved 
stone, etc., which he discovered during the 
demolition. The position of the mouldings 
of the rear arches of the Perpendicular 
windows confirms Smirke’s statement, and it 
seems that at the outset it was proposed to 
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utilise the old Norman face of the wall, the 
new cornice having been set in relation to it, 
and later, when its irregularities became 
apparent, a facing of stone was added. The 
effect of the cornice had to be sacrificed to an 
appearance of neatness, for the new facing 
was too thin to be more than a cloak hung on 
to the wall by dowels and metal cramps. 

It has been mentioned already that the 
oblique spacing of the remaining buttresses on 
the east and west walls of the Hall agrees 
with other details of the wall arcade, and this 
raises the question of the arrangement of the 
Norman roof beams at their junction with the 
wall tops. The great size of the Hall would 
demand that large and conspicuous timbers 
should be used, and it is generally accepted 
that two parallel rows of posts were intro 
duced to divide the space into three manage- 
able spans somewhat on the lines of the nave 
and aisles of a church (Fig. 12). It seems im- 


possible that these posts could have been ar- 
ranged otherwise than upon lines joining the 
centre lines of the piers between the windows, 
but a glance at the plan (Fig. 1) shows how 
a decided departure 
It may be said in ex- 


this would have been 
from the rectangular. 
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tenuation of the Norman builders that the 
magnitude of the Hall and the flatness of the 
lower and the upper part of the side walls, 
both below and above the wall arcade, would 
go far towards disguising the oblique lines of 
their setting out, though the knowledge of its 
lack of balance may have contributed to form 
Richard II’s resolve to sweep away the old 
work and re-roof the Hall without any inter- 
mediate supports whatever. 


— — 
~~} 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has lent to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum a very interesting 
example of the groups of models formerly 
arranged in Japanese houses on the occasion 
of the “ Boys’ Festival ” (Tango) on the 5th day 
of the 5th month in each year. The group has 
been placed in the West Hall of the Museum, 
near those lent by H.R.H. Princess Mary, which 
relate to the “ Girls’ Festival” celebrated on 
the 3rd day of the 3rd month. The Prince has 
also lent some examples of modern Japanese 
lacquer and of reproductions of ancient his- 
torical caskets, which are exhibited in the 
Loan Court. 
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THE BEAUTY OF ITALIAN 


Venice, the City of Water, Silence, and 
Colour. 


Or all Italian cities Venice is perhaps the 
best-loved by English people, who have always 
delighted to visit this “ city of marble, nay, 
rather a golden city, paved with emeralds 
with rippled music of majestic change or 
thrilling silence ’ (as Ruskin calls it in ‘““ Modern 
Painters’), enriched by the warm Byzantine 
eolouring of Giorgione’s, Titian’s, and Tinto 
retto’s paintings, and the quieter tones of 
Carpaccio, Giambellino, and Cima. Venice is 
a hymn to colour, a miniature world of spiritual! 
and mental enjoyment, where all mean thoughts 
are banished and nothing but contempt can be 
felt for our poor modern life. The city of colour ! 
This thought is not confined to painting, it 
covers all the arts, including architecture and 
sculpture, for the Venetians coloured and gilded 
everything. 

Those who visit Venice to-day do not get the 
same impression as they would have done in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At that 
time the buildings and monuments—those 
grand sepulchral monuments which are so 
notable a feature of Venice—were all coloured 
and gilded, blue and gold being largely used 
Even now, on approaching the famous monu 
ment in SS. Giovanni e Paolo to Doge Andrea 
Vendramin-Calergi (late fifteenth century) the 
blue and gold particles that have defied time 
reveal the original aspect of the monument and 
dazzle those unable to rid themselves of the 
present-day aversion to coloured marbles. T 
day the marble of Carrara and the stone (from 
no matter what quarry) used for mouldings 
and other decorative purposes are left uncolk 
for the sun to warm and brighten, the painter's 
brush being considered superfluous, even harm 
ful. This is a new and almost strange doctrine 
to persons of culture, but nevertheless in Italy 
a famous Venetian politician had what remained 
of the blue and gold work executed by the 
Dalle Masegne in 8. Francesco of Bologna 
scraped away and remov: d, alleging it to be a 
vulgar addition of the Secento (! 


ured 


derive d not 
the artists 


Venice has also a local colour, 
from the blue or gold with which 
covered their stones and marbles but from the 
water and the ambient air, the palette being 
sometimes rich, sometimes delicate, but always 
fascinating, always unique, always mysterious 
Little by dittle the added colour is disappearing, 
its richness becoming dimmed. The good 
spirits now dream regretfully of Venice and her 
colour, though there is still S. Marco and the 
Piazza, where the Golden Basilica reigns 
supreme, a Muse as unattainable as that of the 


great poets. And Venice has yet one of her 
greatest charms—her silence—more noticeable 


than ever to-day when one’s ears are filled 
with the din of great towns. Tramways, 
motor-cars, motor-cycles, and street-hawkers 
cries are confined in Venice to the calli (streets) 
or the campi (squares) in the interior of the city, 
far removed from the canals on which glid 
the gondolas and distant also from the Grand 
Canal, where only the little steamboats disturb 
slightly the mysterious quietude. 


Style and Local Characteristics. 


Venice is a city of radiant architecture, but 


when speaking of Renaissance we have to 
distinguish between the various styles and 


periods included in that term ; for instance, the 
fifteenth-century Vendramin-Calergi Palace on 
the Grand Canal is quite different from the 
Palazzo Corner, and the Ca’ Grande from the 
cinquecento Grimani and Pesaro palaces. They 
represent two distinct styles and aspects, and 
consequently two different epochs in the golden 
era of Renaissance—the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Conditions in Venice were excellent, 
trade was flourishing, projects were ambitious, 
and the means existed for putting them into 
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By PROFESSOR ALFREDO MELANI 
execution, no matter how elaborate they might 
be, whilst culture and the love of beauty afforded 
a lively and constant stimulus. 

Imagine Venice and the Grand Canal without 
the Renaissance palaces and the Rialto Bridg 
(built rather late), without the Vendramin 
Calergi Palace, the Palazzo Corner-Spinelli, th: 
Pisani, Grimani, Montecuccoli, Dario, and 
Contarini Palaces, the Piazza 8. Marco without 
the Procuratie, Old and New, without the Clock 
and Venice without the Church of 8. 
without S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni. 
without S. Maria dei Miracoli, the Scuole di S 
Mareo and 8. Rocco! We should still have the 
Golden Basilica, the Ducal Palace, the Ca’ d’ Oro, 
the Palazzo Foscari, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, the 
Frari, 8S. Stefano, but Venice, confined to her 
Byzantine and Gothie dress is no longer the 
resplendent city that every poet longs to visit, 
the haven of peace for all dreamers. It is not 
my wish to disparage the beauties of Venice 
prior to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
but to restore Renaissance work to its prope 
the City of the Lagoon offering a varied 
all epochs and all styles, free from 


Tower, 
Zaccaria, 


place 
picture of 
any trace of monotony. 

It is noticeable, however, that the fifteenth 
century stones and marbles of early Venetian 
the time of the Primitives), 
Renaissance on lines 
corresponding to the following period—the 
period of Bramante in Rome—are not without 
a certain Oriental touch, due to the ties linking 
Gothic with Renaissance and both with Byzan- 
tine. This Eastern Venetian 
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grace. They are grouped differently on the 
palaces, where they are small, round or rect- 
angular in shape and framed by sculptures. 
Red, blue, and green in colour, they are disposed 
with harmonious unity and restraint. There is 
nothing similar in Rome, Florence, Siena, or 
Genoa, 

You who go to Venice should compare her 
palaces with those of Rome, Florence, Siena, 
and Genoa, and you will notice the profound 
difference. ‘In Venice voids dominate solids, 
this tendency being present even when Jacopo 
Sansovino, Michele Sammicheli, Andrea Palladic, 
and Vincenzo Scamozzi are the architects. 
Although their work is graver than all the 
early Renaissance palaces in Venice, it is not 
so stern as to form a strong contrast. 1 mean 
to say that all buildings in Venice are under 
the sway of her local laws—-grace and an 
exquisite taste in small details being always 
present, no matter what the epoch or the 
oceasion. An exception is difficult to find. 
For all these reasons Venetian Renaissance 
architecture occupies a unique position, and has 
a very marked artistic aspect, the school of her 
painters, from Carpaccio to Giambellino, 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, 
being equally distinctive. 

Columns! These are what give a special 
note to the architecture we are considering. 
Elsewhere, and at an earlier date, pilasters were 
ranged along the facades; now, for greater 
ornamentation, they are replaced by columns 
double columrs—the relief effect of which is 
much more striking than that of single columns, 
as, for instance, on the Palazzo Corner. The 
Vendramin-Calergi Palace, an example of the 
highest order, inhabited for a time by Richard 
Wagner, who died there, is probably the oldest 
Venetian palace with double columns. It 
consists of three stories, the ground flocr, 
decorated with pilasters, being weak in com 
parison with the two above. Thus, the Ven- 
dramin-Calergi Palace presents what might be 
termed an extension of the process of inversion 
that has its model per eccellenza in the Ducal 
Palace, viz., weakness supporting strength 
there, of course, only in appearance, but in the 
case of the Vendramin-Calergi Palace, in reality. 
Theoretically, the pilaster is superior to the 
column—it is stronger—but here, with its slight 
relief, it plays but a minor part, columns being 
tall and pilasters short, 

There is no more eloquent example of a 
colonnaded facade in Venice than Sansovino's 
Palazzo Corner or Ca’ Grande, where the two 
rows of double columns form a forest without 
interruption or variety, either in height or 
relief, over an extensive area, an arrangem?nt 
which would be even more monotonous without 
the little balconies that appear at intervals. 
Fortunately, time has coloured the stone 
superbly, preventing this organic defect of 
excessive uniformity from standing out too 
clearly. In this case also local influence and 
tradition are apparent in the tall, narrow 
windows designed on Gothic lines. The facade 
is systematically divided into three: a group 
of windows in the centre signifies that a large 
hall is behind; then, symmetrically placed to 
right and left, appear one or two other windows. 
Such is the rhythmic arrangement of | the 
palaces ; it may sometimes vary, according to 
the architect, but only on those rare occasions 
when the style does not follow Venetian tradition 
faithfully. The Grimani facade is thus a case 
in point. The interior of the palaces, therefore, 
consists of a grand hall in the centre of each 
floor, with small rooms at the sides. This 
habitually simple programme dates back 
farther than Renaissance in Venice. The 
facades of Gothie palaces clearly develop the 
disposition indicated. The Ca’ d'Oro, that 
Gothic gem of Venice, is based on the same 
lines, though it is less symmetrical as regards 
windows, the central group being accompanied 
by two others on one side only, but this does 
not prove that the Ca’ d’Oro is incomplete. 
However, if we take instead the Palazzo Foscari 
we find the programme fully adhered to, It is 
noticeable that in Venetian palaces of the 
Renaissance, Gothic facades are readily trans- 
formed into Classic. It suffices to substitute 
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Palazzo Corner o della Ca’ Grande, Viu.ice. 


details, such as windows and cornices. In 
many cases this substitution is confined to the 
two upper floors, which in Venice and Venetia 
become ‘ lassic, while the rest of the facade 
remains Gothic, Contrasting lines then appear, 
but pass almost unperceived, thanks to the 
softening hand of time that has merged pointed 
and round arches into an _ harmonious 
whole. 

Venice is accustomed to contrasts of this 
kind, the Doge’s Palace, though Gothic, having 
columns instead of pilasters, while, as we have 
already seen, the Churches of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo and the Frari likewise glorify columns. 
Similarly, another famous Gothic monument 
outside Venetia, the Cathedral of Orvieto, has 
columns supporting pointed arches, and a con- 
verse example is to be found in the famous 
Signoria Loggia in Florence, where Gothic 
pilasters carry round arches. 

Among the characteristic features of Venice 
are the balconies to the windows. They may 
be either separate or continuous, and frequently 
project, thus affording scope for artistic c yr- 
belling, more usually found in Gothic than 
Renaissance. The reason for the addition of 
this feature is not hard to find; the palaces 
built on the Grand or other canals, with the 
beauty of the Lagoon, the splendid Venetian 
sky, the silent passage of the gondolas outsid > 
plainly invited the architects to add balconies 
to the windows, whether grouped or separate 
that adorned the facades, thereby giving the 
inhabitants an excellent means of enjoying their 
surroundings. : 

When passing along the Grand Canal the 
visitor is naturally prompted to ask whether 
in addition to the facades of these palaces, that 
form the noblest picture ever created by archi- 
tecture, the old apartments, halls, &., are not 
preserved also. The answer is disappointing. 
Generally speaking, nothing has been preserved ; 
tims, changed custom, the comforts of modern 
life, have all transformed and altered line and 
colour. Like some theatrical curtain;, their 
promise and invitation only lead to a disillusion 
ment passing all belief, the palaces that do not 
deserve this wholesale condemnation being but 
few. I mention a promise and an invitation, 
but must admit that even on the facades altera- 
tions are not infrequent, more especially in the 
ease of the less famous palaces. [n such 
instances one is even more anxious to inquire 
into their state of internal preservation, only to 
find that where the interior has not been com- 
pletely spoiled it has been ruthlessly sacrificed 
to present-day requirements. I am not refer- 
ring to furniture and other movables, but to 
mural decoration. Painters, stucco and wood- 
workers, all contributed to embellish the 


apartments, large and small, but save for a few 
rooms, like those in the Albrizzi.and the Labia. 
paintings, stucco, carved and inlaid wood-work. 
have fallen miserably. In the Albrizzi and 
Labia palaces style succeeds style ; Gothic and 
R ‘naissance are follow od by Barocco, R COCO, 
and Empire; stucco-work and paintings are 
found therein (it is evident that we have now 


left the Grand Canal) to which the historian 
turns in ord>r to compare the richness; 
aid geniality of Venstian art at varying 
epochs, 


The freseoes of Giambattista Ti *p lo are 
preserved in the grand hall of the Palazzo Labia 
A few years ago alarming reports were spread 
a3 to the state of this hall, and in particular of 
Tiepolo’s work, but were found to be exaggerated 
and no fear need now be felt. However, as 
the room is bare and devoid of furniture, it is 
cold, incomplete, and rather prison-like. That 
the Labia Hall should be visited as a museum is 
in many respects natural and for the best, seeing 
that the walls were decorated by Tiepolo and 
they are more liable to get damaged than 
ceilings nowadays. The one notable exception 
is the Ducal Palace, but this is a public building, 
a Gothic gem to which the greatest painters, 
stuceo-workers, and carvers contributed. The 
Herculean paintings of Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Paul Veronese, whose exaltation is free from 
all traces of sentimentality, fill halls and apart- 
ments. In a similar way the Scuole or Con- 
fraternities, whether they have been converted 
to other uses or not, like the Scuola di S. Marco, 
which is now a hospital, and the Scuola di S. 
Rocco, still preserve more or less completely 
the beauties given them by the masters. At 
S. Rocco, Tintoretto is magnificent. The 
Scuola di S. Rocco (Renaissance architecture) is 
likewise visited as a museum, where honour is 
paid to architects, painters, sculptors, and carvers 
—Tintoretto, Titian, Campagna, and in a lesser 
degree, Brustolon. 


Architects and Sculptors. 

There 13 a@ ritualistic term by which R2nais- 
sance architecture in Venice and Venetia is 
designated, viz, ‘‘ Lombardesque,” an expression 
consecrated by historians. Thus, in Venice, or 
when speaking of Venice, stones and marbles 
that belong to the early, characteristic phase 
(preceding that personified by Sansovino, 
Sammicheli, Palladio, and Scamozzi) are termed 
Lombardesque. In no other region are these 
two great phases better illustrated than in 
Venetia, the former being early Lombardesque 


Renaissance, the latter late Renaissance. 


Everyone speaks of the Lombardesque style in 
Venice, and although the late Renaissance 
masters—Sansovino, Sammicheli, Palladio, and 
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Scamozzi—are venerated, the architects of the 
early Renaissance have won such sympathy that 
even if it does not imply any superiority it 
nevertheless savours of injustice, shown by the 
favouring of one group of artists and the dis 
inheriting of a number of active and clever 
masters. 

The Lombards! Was there an_ esthetic 
alliance between Lombardy and Venetia in the 
fifteenth century? Undoubtedly. Venice re 
ceived from Lombardy artists of every grad 
The land that is now Swiss (Canton Ticino), the 
home of the “‘ Maestri Comacini” in the Middle 
Ages, near Milan, with Bergamo on one side 
and Como on the other, sent her sons to the 
Queen of the Adriatic. tich and powerful, 
eager to occupy @ predominant artistic position, 
and her trade furnishing her with the means 
necessary to attain this end, Venice offered great 
attractions and allurements to artists. Thus, 
those who were nearest, the Lombards, with 
their superior workmanship, drew near to the 

Enchantress,” settling in the city and offering 
her their treasures of mind and hand. Lombard 
artists were held in high esteem. They wer 
diligent, laborious workers, accustomed to 
expatriation; and Venice, like Rome, issued 
invitations to them all. When she wished to 
decorate the courtyard of the Ducal Palace with 
great splendour and to construct the famous 
Giants’ Stairs, the architect, Antonio Rizzo, 
the most authoritative of the group of masters 
connected with the courtyard (late fifteenth 
century), asked that he might have Lombard 
sculptors, whom he praised to the heads of the 
Republic, with the result that these workers 
assisted him in his noble task. 


The term ‘ Lombardesque” has, however, 
come to be identified with the Solari family, 
originally of Carona (now in Swiss territory, 
on Lake Lugano), and generally known by 
the name Lombardi. This family certainly 
worked in Venice at the time, but it is not right 
that all early Renaissance work should bx 
ascribed indirectly to them. Although th 
Lombardi, Martino, Moro, Pietro—this latte: 
with his sons Tullio and Antonio—had a hand in 
many buildings, those erected by artists un 
connected with the Solari are not inconsiderabk 
Starting with Antonio Rizzo, a Veronese, who 
was an eminent architect and sculptor in Veaice , 
the author of the two statues, Adam and Eve, 
in the courtyard of the Ducal Palace, fit to rank 
with the most beautiful marbles of the fifteenth 
century, there is a whole series of artists not 
belonging to the Solari who built and decorated 
in the so-called Lombardesque manner. 


The founder of the Solari house (whose 
descendants still live at Carona) was one “ Ser 
Martino de Charona.” An excellent early 
Renaissance architect of Venice was Bartolomeo 
Buon, a native of Bergamo and one of a large 
family that enriched Venice in every branch of 
art (the celebrated painter, Palma il Vecchio, 
was born at Serinalta, near Bergamo). In 1517 
suon designed the Scuola di 8S. Rocco; at an 
earlier date (1496) and in conjunction with 
Mauro Coducci (known as Moro), another 
Bergamasco, he built the Clock Tower, an 
elegant construction in St. Mark’s Square. Mauro 
Coducci completed the Scuola di 8. Marco (begun 
by Pietro Lombardo in 1488) after its destruction 
by fire in 1485. A contemporary artist of lesser 
note is Giovanni Buora of Osteno (Lake Lugano, 
died 1517) who, with Anton Marco ( ambello, 
erected the sprightly facade of S. Zaccaria 
(1457-1515), a good example of early Venetian 
tenaissance, others being the Courtyard of the 
Ducal Palace, the Scuola di S. Rocco, the Clock 
Tower, the Scuola di S. Marco, and the palaces 
mentioned in passing, of which the most repre- 
sentative is the Palazzo Vendramin-Calergi. 
This latter palace has none of that exuberance 
characteristic of the Lombard style at the early 
Renaissance period, resembling in its florid 
expansiveness the Certosa of Pavia. It may 
thus be seen that the contribution of Bergamo 
was large and conclusive. The term ‘‘ Lom- 

‘sque architecture” does honour solely to 
the Solari of Carona and ignores the equally 
important part played by the Bergamasco at 


la 


TA 





\S 





that time, as well as the work of local artists 


who were not Lombards, and this honour, 
if not undeserved, is at any rate too exclu 
sive. 


Venetian Renaissance architecture was a 
spontaneous growth of the Republic, the natural 
exponent of local grace, of internal and external 
influences—the living image of all that was 
Venice in the fifteenth century. No less than 
the paintings of Carpaccio, it represents “ the 
Enchantress’ as she was in the Quattrocento, 
luxurious and wealthy. On the one hand w 
have Antonio Rizzo, the Solari family, Bartolo 
meo Buon, Mauro Coducci, Marco Gambello, 
Giovanni Buora, and on the other Sansovino, 
Sammicheli, Palladio and Scamozzi. 

The co-operation between architects and 
sculptors must not be overlooked, for the two 
worked hand in hand here. To obtain the best 
idea of the marbles, examine the 
courtyard of the Ducal Palace or the interior 
of S. Maria dei Miracoli: capitals, pilasters, 
parapets, cornices, friezes, all afforded sculptors 
the opportunity for minute decoration. The 
diminutive size of small, symmetrical 
reliefs is unequalled save in Florence, where 
lived sculptors whose names are closely asso 
ciated with the beauties of Italy : Desiderio da 
Settignano, Bernardo Rossellino, Benedetto da 
Maiano, and Matteo Civitali. We may includ 
in the same category the Sienese sculptors, led 
by Leonardo di Mariano, known as Marrina. 
Venice’s own sculptors are on a level with the 
Tuscan masters, or not far behind them. Those 
who worked in the Republic are legion. They 
were excellent craftsmen, decorating stone and 
marble with a wealth of detail, their work 
being more remarkable for execution than in 
ventiveness. Their patterns, taken from Roman 
models, are repeated over and over again and 
are typical of all Italian Renaissance carving 
lullio Lombardo is a sculptor of the first order, 
whose work must likewise be cited to exemplify 


stones and 


the se 


early Renaissance. Specimens, both large and 
small, still exist, the latter being no less im 
portant than the former. 
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Tombs and Alitars. 


Tombs and altars follow similar lines. for the 
masters The Vendramin 
ment, by Antonio and Tulli 
us to this supposition, 
further investigation 


are the sam monu- 
Ls mbardo, leads 
which is ntirmed on 


The two centres for these 


monuments in Ver are SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
and S. Maria gloriosa dei Frari The monument 
to Doge C_novanni Mi "enig in SS (novanni e 


Paolo, which is possibly later than the Vs ndramin, 
is another example of Tullio Lombardo’s work, 
and, adding to the glory of Pietro Lombardo and 
his sons Antonio and Tullio, who assisted him, 
there is the monument to Doge Pietro Mocenigo, 
one of this celebrated 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
monument to Dog 


artist s master pteces 


furthermore contains the 
Pasquale Malipiero, by an 
unknown artist, and one to Dionigi Baldo by 
Lorenzo Bregno, the remainder including that 
to Doge Niccol) Marcello, transferred from the 
Church of S. Marina Amongst the Frari monu 
ments must be mentioned the one to Doge Tron 
and that to Doge Marcello, a celebrated 
fifteenth-century attmibuted to Antonio 
Rizzo. Venetian sepulchral monuments fre- 
quently exceed the ordinary lines of tombs, both 
as regards architecture and sculpture, and take on 
the aspect of facades, like those to church and 


acopey 
marble 


with 
thus 


having several 


and pediments 


palace, 
statues, 


stories, niches, 
Phe y form i“ 


complete contrast to the Roman tombs, which 


sculpturally and chronologically ar 
than the Venetian monuments 
We see, therefore, that the 
naissance stones and marbles in Venice cannot 
be fully appreciated 
of this work of s importance, which; 
amplifies and enriches the patrimony of the 
city with every form of art, fr ' 
lines of architecture d 
ment, including even painting 
Venetian tombs are adorned 
designs that add to the 
position and the magnificence of the style, and, 
{ repeat, these monuments are a special featur: 


of the City of Water, Siler 


less ancient 
be auty of ts . 


without an 
ndary 


€ Xammination 


imi the structural! 
pwn to figures and orna 

Indeed, some 
with frescoes in 


im portanc of the com- 


and ( olour, 
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University of Zurich: Windscreen at Main Entrance. 


Messrs. Curse: & Moser, Architects. 


See p. 12.) 
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Tee COST OF BUILDING. 
TWO COMPETITIONS—£300 


inflated rates, and the re- 


Hicu 


luctance of 


rents, 


landlords to do even 


re pairs 
of the most necessary character, have con- 
spired to fill the English householder with 
an uneasy sense that he is be ing subj ected 
intolerable burden. It is borne in 
on him that he 
self-defence, and, th 
action is apt to seem 
of the 


ideal is bound to 


to an 
action in 


nature of that 


ought to take 
sugh the 
elusive under pressure 
shortage, ons 


conditions of hous 
emerge int pr minence 


—the desirability of possess ing a home of 


his own. A great number of people in this 


country are feeling this reaction against 
leasehold or rented prop: 


from 


rty, and many ar 
their 
ilding in the 


g wishes per- 
manent form in house-bu belief 
that the actual cost at the present time of 
labour is 


restrained givin 


material and too high to justify 
building 


number are deterred by the uncertainty of 
the cost and the fear of unforeseen extras. 
The 
the extent 
ploited successfully by the vendors of tem- 
huts and 


operations. An even greater 


attraction of certainty in regard to 


of financial outgoings is ex- 


porary or semi-permanent 
bungalows to standard types of design, and 
that the more permanent 


should this 


it is desirable 


types of construction share 
advantage. 

The feeling that prices will soon drop, 
that if one hastens to enter into a 


oe 


and 
straine d his re 


contract one will hav 
sources unduly and be in the position of 
having paid dearly through impatience for 
what one could have obtained cheaply by 
taking matters more slowly, is responsible 
house-building. 


for the delay of much 
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Opinions differ as to the probability of a 
continued fall in the cost of house-building. 


and some uncertainty as to prices is 


ine vitable even unde r the most stable con- 


ditions, but, in the belief that a fuller 
knowledge of building costs may be ob- 


tainé d, The Builder is promoting two com- 
petitions for architects to design and for 


builders to estimate for the erection of 


dwelling houses containing three and four 


hii 
bedrooms respectively, such as would have 
been let pre-war at rentals of £19 10s. and 
Competitors will be re- 


of the 


must 


£36 per annum, 
contents 


but 


quired to state the cubic 
houses shown in their designs, 
use their discretion as to the actual size 

The first 


open to architects, is to encourage 


purpose of the Cc mpetition, 


house- 


demonstrating that it is 


building by 
possible to obtain substantial houses on an 
economically sound basis and to direct the 
attention of architects to that side of house- 
design which deals with the provision of 
convenient accommodation at reasonable 
cost, and which obtains its artistic expres- 
sion from the practical necessities of the 
ease and from the right use of the materials 
of construction. 

The second competition, open to builders, 
is promoted for the purpose of clearing up 
uncertainty as to the cost of 
We are 


publication of detailed 


the present 
that the 


assured 


house-building. 
estimates for the 


from the designs pro- 


erection of houses 
duced in the first competition will inspir« 
confidence in the house-building public and 
increased trade to builders 


will result in 


and merchants. 


Oxford Circus, from Jay's Corner. 


IN 





[January 5, 192 


es 


PRIZES 
A 4 . ; 

Prize mon: t t} al nt t £500 
been offered by a donor who wishes t« 
hold his identity until after the final 
petition. All other expenses in conr 
with the competitions are being def 
by The Builder. 

First Competition. 

A premium of £75 will be paid 
architect submitting the best desig1 : 
house in each class. a) and (I i 
architects may compet in both class Ee 
their discretion. 

(\n assessor? ul be appointed 
nominees of the Re yal Institute of Br 
Architects. 

The Conditior t Competition 1 
btained on application by filling in 
coupon on page clit, and f rwarding 
the Editor of The B tilde Pe is Cathe rir 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Envelopes t 
marked Application for Conditions, Cos 
f Building Competition, No. 1.” * 


Second Competition. 


A premium of £75 will 


builder submittiz the best but 


necessari y 














each class, (a) and (1 Builders mav SY 
pete in both classes at their discretion. ; 
Conditions of ¢ npetition will t pr i 
able after th mpletion of Competit 
No. 1. e 
No promoter of the competition at ™ 
assessor engaged upon it will ¢ mpets a 
assist a competitor or act con} inth ‘ ¥ 
a competitor in the proposed work. F 
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This Plan incorporates information obtained in the earlier investigations 


Fig. 1. 


Note positions of pointed arches in relation to round arches 


Reproduced by permission of H.M. Office of Works. 


Uncoloured outlines show 14th century and later work 
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Fig. 2. 


Fragments of Abacus and Capitals. Note careless 
14th century rubble underpinning. 
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Fig. 6. 
Excavations in window cill to floor of Norman 
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Cavity in wall shown in plans and sections. 
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Fig. 9. 
Twin columns with defaced Capitals and Abacus 
ound in position. 
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THE {150 BUNGALOW. 


f A rEw days ago The Times contained an 
article describing a working class dwelling 
which could be built for £150 and which 
could be let at an economic rent. We are 
able this week to illustrate the design (which is 
by an architect who wishes to remain anony- 
mous), and take the following notes from The 
Times article :— 

“The pian could be varied in detail to suit 
the materials, customs, or special facilities of 
different localities. Where land or paving costs 
would be disproportionately high, the same 
plan could be for flats on two stories, with 
the necessary stairs. 

“The design provides for two bed-rooms, a 
living-room (which could be used for an extra 
bed when necessary), a washhouse, a pantry, 
a coal-bin, and a w.c. There is one water-tap 
and it is in the scullery. There is not a bath- 
room, but there is a fixed tub in the wash- 
house which can be used as a bath and as a 
wash-tub-—water is not laid on to this—and 
there is a copper. The cooking-range in the 
living-room is the only fireplace in the house 
(except the copper furnace), though, at little 
extra expense, flues for gas-fires may be built 
into the bedroom walls, opening through ven- 
tilating bricks into the open air at eaves’ 
level. Bedroom fires are seldom used ; while, 
in this house, if the doors communicating 
with the living-room are left open for an hour 
or so in the evening, the bedrooms will be 
warmed. 

“The cottage is designed as a bungalow: 
because a two-story house of its size would not 
be so cheap. There is a critical size in houses, 
below which the bungalow type is cheaper, 
and above which the two-story house is cheaper. 
A house that will only cost £150 to build, when 
the proper cost of land, &c., has been added, 
ought to be rented at not more than 10s. a week, 
probably less, inclusive of rates.” 

The following is the specification in brief : 
™ Founpatiox.—Short piles at 6 ft. intervals 
under external and internal partition walls 
formed by pouring cement concrete (1-8) into 
borings about 2 ft. deep made with a post 
auger. The heads of the piles under the walls 
to be connected by a 9 in, by 6 in. concrete beam 
(below floor level in the case of internal parti- 
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Pair of Labourers’ Cottages: Suggested Floor and Foundations. 


" in living- 
room to be carried on a 6 in. concrete raft with 
a group of four piles under. 

Fioors.—To be of 2 in. well-rolled and 
levelled tar paving throughout, on rammed 
earth underfloor or filling where necessary, 
with 1 in. T and G boarding laid over in living- 
room and bedroom, and 9 in. by 9 in. quarry 
tiles laid over in scullery ; or to be of 4 in. con- 
crete (1-8) throughout, rendered with cement 
and sand (1-3) in living-room and _ scullery, 
and with floated finish elsewhere, and lino, 
cemented down in bedroom. 

Watts.—External walls of 6 in. hollow 
terra-cotta blocks or 9 in. solid brick walls, 
distempered both sides; internal partitions 
of 2 in. breeze concrete blocks distempered 
both sides. 


tions). The brick chimney breast 


FRONT ELEVATION 


Paic of Labourers’ Cottages: 


f0LT 





Roor Coverrne.—Marseilles tiles on battens 
or asbestos-cement tiles on boarding. 
Winxpows.—Standard metal casements. 
Doors.—Ledged and braced. 
FiTmMENTs.—Living-room: ‘ Eagle ” or simi 
lar range; dresser. Scullery:  Six-gallon 
copper; table with hinged top with wash-tub 


under; 24 in. by 18 in. salt-glazed sink and 
draining board. 
DraInaGE.—A common drain for two cottages 


with one disconnecting chamber. 





Architect’s Estate. 
Mr. Richard Edwards, of Brynhenlog, Tre 
harris, Glam., architect and surveyor,” left 
estate value £7,011. 
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Approximate Contents, 10 560 cubic feet. 
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STEEL FRAME OR CONCRETE FRAME BUILDINGS? 


Waa reviewing the progress of the concrete 
frame building as compared with that of its 
fellow, the steel frame building, during the 
seven years that have elapsed since the official 
appearance of the L.C.C. Regulations for 
Reinforced Concrete, the result is not quite so 
gratifying from the concrete engineer's point of 
view as it might be. The concrete frame 
building does not take the eminent position 
that might reasonably have been expected from 
the combination of cheapness, fire and weather 
resistance, strength, durability, and other 
excellent qualities possessed by the building 
material for which the regulations were framed. 
One need only look round London to-day to 
notice the predominance of the steel framing 
in use on the new buildings now in course of 
erection, while the concrete frame is more 
noticeable by its absence. To anyone interested 
in the progress of reinforced concrete as an 
industry, and also in the use of a really most 
suitable building material, the scarcity of 
concrete frame buildings must come as a dis- 
appointment after the rich promises and example 
set by the Continent and America, where 
reinforced concrete buildings are far more in 
vogue than here. We have here a material 
that lends itself admirably to the creative 
imagination of the architect and the artist, 
far more than is realised by the many who still 
promptly hide every trace of concrete behind a 
veneer of brick or stone instead of trying to use 
to advantage its plasticity and its potentialities 
for decorative art. Further, concrete is a cheap 
material, is strong, durable, free from the cost 
of maintenance—and yet it seems to lag behind 
sadly in the race with steel. 

After having ascertained this discouraging 
fact, one naturally casts about to try and find 
the reasons why the concrete frame is not used 
far more extensively for ordinary building 
purposes—as distinct from strictly utilitarian 
buildings, such as factories, warehouses, &c. 
The building contractor will generally say that 
speed of erection is one of the factors that 
militate against the use of reinforced concrete ; 
he will probably also maintain that it entails 
more trouble, more supervision and administra- 
tion to put up a concrete building than a steel 
frame building. The architect and the client 
alike are against the heavy columns often neces- 
sary in the lower floors, and the generally bulky 
structural formation of concrete as compared 
with steel; the difficulty of altering or cutting 
into a concrete structure once it is up is also 
brought forward to its detriment. On the 
score of cost there is not much to say either way, 
except that a well-designed concrete building 
should be the cheaper of the two. . 

Looking at the question of speed of erection, 
there undoubtedly appears to be a good deal 
in the builder’s contention. The erection of 
the false work, the waiting for the concrete 
to set before it can be used for support, &c., are 
no doubt time-wasting contingencies, but 
knowing this to be a necessary evil, a good deal 
more can and should be done right from the 
start by the builder tackling these difficulties 
with a firm determination to overcome 
them. 2 

I would here like to put in a word for a little 
more thought and care to be spent on the false 
work than is generally done. Most frequently 
the whole of this is left to the foreman or the 
carpenters, who, however capable in many 
other respects, may not have just the exact 
ideas required to lighten and speed this part icular 
part of the job, and cannot perhaps be expected 
to deal with this question in quite such a detached 
manner as the drawing ofhce would do. For 
any but the simplest and most straightforward 
centering it is certainly advisable that it should 
be treated in the main lines in the drawing 
office—not by a junior tracer, of course, but 
by a really practical designer, and in consulta- 
tion with the foreman, so as to allow considera- 
tions as to working space, &c., to fit in. An 
hour spent in this way may often save days on 
the job, and if the centering, the beam casings, 


By R. N. STROYER, B.Sc., M.L.Mech.E. 


the strutting, the slab panels are designed with 
a view to quick freeing and frequent repeating, 
and the arranging of the struts to remain so 
as to be as little as possible in the way of other 
trades, there is really no reason why a well- 
planned centering scheme should not allow 
the concrete erection to hold its own in regard 
to speed. When an important structure, such 
as a large arch bridge, is being planned the 
contractor would not dream of leaving the 
centering to the foreman, but would naturally 
insist upon its being treated as just as important 
an item as the bridge itself, structurally-—so 
why not spend the same care and thought on an 
item in a building which, perhaps not structur- 
ally, but financially plays such a very important 
part ? 

The question of supervision, &c., need really 
not be taken seriously if it is only realised that 
reinforced concrete work is special work, and 
that it requires special workers to perform it, 
just as steel erection does. The more unskilled 
labour, the mo.e supervision is required, and 
vice versa, The contractor can always have 
specialist workers if he wants them, and if he 
tries to do a specialist job with ordinary labour 
the trouble he mentions will surely arise, 

Generally speaking, the L.C.C. Regulations 
are admirable for the purpose of ensuring good 
sound practice in reinforced concrete design and 
execution, and have no doubt been instrumental 
in preventing such failures as might have been 
due to lack of attention to both the former. It 
is undeniable that there have been failures in 
the past, but they have always been due to 
faulty design, materials, or workmanship, 
although sometimes the official inquiry has 
found otherwise ; and most of these failures have 
been, or will be, due to unsound competition 
in design between specialist designers cutting 
the steel or the concrete to the last ounce. 
Competition is quite right and sound between 
contractors quoting on a certain design, with 
certain quantities, and a hard and fast speci- 
fication to which they can be kept, but com- 
petition in design often leads to undesirable 
results, and for this reason architects or their 
clients in localities where the L.C.C. Regulations 
are not enforced ought, in their own interest, to 
employ a consultant for the preparation of the 
design and the supervision of the work. In view 
of the good the L.C.C. Regulations on the whole 
have done in bringing about a healthy building 
practice, it is perhaps ungenerous to find fault 
with details, but there are one or two points 
where, in my opinion, they place reinforced 
concrete in a somewhat unfair position as 
compared with steel construction, and which 
I think and hope may be modified before long. 
One is the chapter dealing with columns. The 
requirements as they are now are directly 
responsible for the heavy columns which are 
such eyesores and space-wasters, and which are 
wasteful] in material as well. The stresses 
allowed for rich mixtures could very well be 
increased, as, for instance, a mix of 1:1:2 
should easily attain a crushing strength of 
4,000 Ibs. in 90 days, giving a working stress of 
1,000 Ibs. instead of 750 Ibs. as allowed. Alto- 
gether, it would be better to work to a specified 
crushing strength than to a specified mixture, 
it being then up to the contractor to produce 
a concrete of a certain required strength. Where 
the column dimensions threaten to be excessive 
it pays to work with rich mixtures, even as the 
Regulations stand now, as not only does this 
reduce the scantlings of the column but also, 
in consequence, the amount of reinforcement 
required, 

Another rule in connection with columns, 
also tending to produce bulky dimensions, is 
that dealing with the permissible load in 
relation to the length. Having fined down the 
working stress by the rules just mentioned, the 
regulations stop one from using this stress if 
the length of a square column 15 in. outside is 
more than 16 ft., with both ends absolutely 
fixed. It would be interesting to know what 
would become of all the pile piers and jetties 


erected” here and elsewhere if this regulation 
were enforced; a 15 in. pile is a very usual 
member in a pier construction, but if it is more 
than 30 ft. long, unbraced, it is not supposed 
even to carry itself. 1 know of one or two piers 
where a 15-in. pile, considerably longer, is 
asked to do a good deal more than merely 
standing up, without getting credit for being 
supernatural, The rules for load in relation to 
length could, indeed, be relaxed somewhat 
without detriment to the safety of buildings, 
and if, in addition, the other points mentioned 
above were sympathetically considered we 
might expect to see columns a little more 
proportionate than at present. 

With regard to the cost of a reinforced concrete 
building, there is only one point I would like to 
mention, where the Regulations have a direct 
bearing upon the cost of materials, viz., in the 
question of aggregate. At present this is 
required to be not larger than will pass the } in. 
mesh in all cases. This regulation is, I believe, 
bred from the old tradition of designing beams 
with a crowd of bars, flat stirrups, &c., with 
hardly any room for the concrete at all. The 
Zin. stipulation was very then, and 
as a safeguard against the tendency of steel— 
selling designers to give the reinforcement undue 
predominance over the concrete. I remember 
tendering for an arch bridge in the north some 
years ago, where I was informed by the engineer 
that my design did not stand much chance, 
having only three-quarters per cent. of steel, 
most of the others having much more, one even 
as much as 10 per cent. From a casual glance 
at the 10 per cent. design it would appear not 
only desirable but essential to use cement mortar 
only in its construction. In cases like this, 
which may still occur, the jin. stipulation is 
undoubtedly good, but as the Regulations other- 
wise provide for ample cover and for generous 
spacing between the reinforcing bars there is 
rcon for some relaxation of this Rule. To fill 
a 24in. column with jin. aggregate is wicked 
waste of money, both for cement and aggregate, 
for everybody agrees, I believe, that, other 
conditions being equal, coarse aggregate, well 
graded, gives far better crushing results than 
does fine. I have found it difficult to improve 
upon ballast as it rises, provided care is taken 
that it is properly graded, and I have not the 
slightest hesitation in using stones up to 3 in. or 
4 in. where the body of concrete warrants it; 
a certain amount of discretion is, of course, 
necessary in allowing this, but as long as the 
grading of the aggregate is perfect and the 
mixture not too stiff, there will always be enough 
fine stuff to flow round the reinforcing bars and 
cover them perfectly, if the foreman or ganger 
takes the trouble to see that it does. 

The objection against reinforced concrete, 
that it does not readily allow for alterations 
afterwards, is perhaps more true than most 
others, but contains in itself an acknowledgment 
of the strength and durability of the material. 
The answer is obviously that there should not, 
in the ordinary way, be any need of alterations 
or cutting away, but that the building should be 
so thoroughly planned beforehand by the archi- 
tect and tne structural engineer as to require no 
amendments. This, of course, requires a little 
more forethought and care in allowing for holes, 
ducts and other provisions for cables, machinery, 
ventilation, &c., and if this contingency, being 
known, is provided for beforehand as one of the 
problems associated with the use of reinforced 
concrete this trouble need not occur. 

It is to be hoped that the New Year will bring 
with it a greater impetus to the building trade 
generally, and the concrete frame building in 
particular, and J] am convinced that if a suffi- 
ciently strong request is made in the right 
quarter, backed by a responsible body of builders 
or contractors, something might be done in the 
way of easing the Rules in the direction indicated 
here, with the result that reinforced conerete for 
frame buildings would stand a better chance and 
compel a more salient position than it does ta 
present. 
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THE NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY. 


By NORMAN McKELLEN 


(Secretary of the National Federation of House Builders). 


Wrra the combination of the New Year 
and the new Government an impetus has 
been given to the discussion of the national 
housing policy which will certainly have to 
be formulated without delay. The position 
of the people as to housing grows steadily 
worse, and circumstances will force the 
Government to place it in the forefront of 
their New Year's programme. The whole 
subject bristles with difficulties, but, how- 
ever hopeless it appears, the problem must be 
faced and solved, and the responsibility lies 
at the door of the Government to find a solu- 
tion and to provide homes for the people. 

The matter is not so formidable as it 
appears if it is approached from a business 
point of view, and if the many suggestions 
and recommendations are carefully sifted to 
eliminate those which arise from partisan 
sources. During the past ten years there has 
been an inundation of proposals from all 
sections of the people, from persons who are 
interested in housing because it has been 
their profession and their livelihood to per- 
sons whose interest is only philanthropic; 
and perhaps the most dangerous of all is 
that section whose policy is based on a desire 
to take advantage of the situation to conduct 
experiments in nationalisation. 

Every available agency for the erection 
of good houses should be encouraged: the 
private builder, the public utility society, the 
local authority, and the Government should 
each take a sbare in the work; there is 
ample scope for them all in their own 
spheres, and their united efforts cannot 
satisfy the enormous demand for many years 
to come. 

Under these circumstances the national 
policy should be framed in such a manner 
that the maximum output is obtained from 
every source and every agency should be 
encouraged to build good houses by all pos- 
sible means. The great failure of the hous- 
ing policy of the late Government was that 
it encouraged one avenue of supply—munici- 
pal enterprise—and by the means adopted it 
prevented another and an infinitely greater 
agency — private enterprise—from taking 
part in the work. Whether it was done wil- 
fully or not is immaterial now, except as an 
example of what to avoid in the future; but 
in effect the recent housing effort was a 
disastrous and expensive experiment in 
socialism. It is to be hoped that in the new 
policy which the Government will have to 
adopt due regard will be given to the effect 
of any assistance which is granted to one 
source of supply upon other sources. If, for 
instance, a State subsidy is given exclusively 
to local authorities, the houses which they 
build can be let at lower rents or sold at 
lower prices than the private builder can let 
or sell without the subsidy. The natural 
consequence will be to prevent private enter- 
prise from building at all, and the most pro- 
lifie source of supply will continue closed. 

The suggestions which the National 
Housing and Town-Planning Council is to 
consider early in the New Year, and which 
were outlined recently in The Builder, 
appear to be largely a renewal of the old 
policy with a different method of subsidy to 
local authorities; they have all the disad- 
vantages of the old system in that there is 
no room for the private builder—the experi- 
ment in nationalisation is to be continued. 
Notwithstanding the fact that private enter- 
prise provided practically all the houses for 
the working classes in the past, there is no 
proposal by the National Housing and Town- 
Planning Council to revive it. The whole 
basis of housing is to be changed, and the 
people must wait for their houses until the 
new order of communistic supply is working 
efficiently. For the past four years the new 


principle has been on trial and it has resulted 
in a staggering financial loss, but has not 
succeeded in producing enough houses even 
to supply the needs of the growing popula- 
tion—the shortage is greater than it was 
when the new order was put on trial. Even 
with this gigantic failure before its eyes the 
Council puts forward proposals which con- 
tain nothing new; it has apparentiy learned 
nothing from the experiment, and it advo- 
cates a policy which will only repeat the 
experience of the past four years. If there 
had been any expression of opinion or any 
suggestion towards the necessity for develop- 
ing private enterprise in housing it would 
have appeared that the Council realised the 
necessity for obtaining houses quickly, but 
it confines its policy to the one narrow view 
that the local authority, with a little assist- 
ance from public utility societies, is the only 
agency to be encouraged. With all possible 
good will, and this is the season for good 
will, one is drawn to the conclusion that the 
policy of the Council is dictated by a strong 
partisan bias. 

The position of the building trade, the 
continued high cost of materials and labour, 
and the restricted basis of rents, make it 
necessary for some Government action to be 
taken. Until houses can be built to let at 
a rent which will show an economic return 
on the cost very few houses will be built 
without some form of assistance from 
national funds. The assistance, whatever 
form it takes, will be in effect a contribution 
towards the inevitable loss, and whether it 
is given to local authorities or private per- 
sons no one will benefit except the tenant 
who obtains a house. The assistance shonld 
be granted equally to all agencies, whether 
public or private. This does not benefit the 
builder except that it enables him to resume 
his occupation, for the reduced cost will 
induce purchasers once more to buy houses. 
When the investor looks with favour on bricks 
and mortar, and they are still the best in- 
vestment in the country, the housing problem 
will soon cease to be a menace to the health 
of the nation. With equal assistance for all 
agencies the private builder could build, the 
public utility society could operate on sound 
lines, and the local authority could provide 
honses for the clearance of slum areas 
without too heavy a call on the already high 


rates. 
The assistance might take one or more 
of several forms. The National Housing 


and Town-Planning Council advocates three 
forms: a yearly grant of a fixed sum per 
house; the grant of a definite sum, being a 
contribution towards the capital loss; and 
the loan of capital at a low rate of interest. 
The National Federation of House Builders, 
which is also putting forward proposals for 
a national housing programme, asks for the 
grant of a cash subsidy to the owner of all 
new houses of an approved type for the work- 
ing classes. Both. the Federation and the 
Nationa! Housing and Town-Planning Coun- 
cil mention as an alternative method of 
assistance the exemption of new houses from 
local rates for a period of years. The Coun- 
cil does so in a distinctly cold manner, for 
this idea is essentially one to encourage 
private ownership, but the Federation of 
House Builders is of opinion that this is a 
promising method. It is pointed ont by the 
Federation that the amount of extra burden 
thrown on the existing ratepayers by the 
exemption of new houses from local rates 
would be small in certain districts, and could 
be entirely defraved by a vearly grant to the 
local anthority from national sources. 

Thns we see that both the organisations 
are at one in their ideas of Government 
assistance, but they part company when they 


consider who is to receive the grant. £ 

Council suggests that only local authoritic: 
should be helped, and the National Federa 
tion of House Builders asks that the assis: 
ance * should be granted equally to muni 

palities and to private enterprise buildin, 
houses of a good type.’’ Assuming that t! 

effect of the assistance is to reduce the cos: 
to an economic level, and not to provide an 
extra-legitimate profit to the builder, ther: 
seems no reason why a builder, if he erect 
a hundred houses for sale to investors, should 
not have the assistance equally with the 
local authority which also erects a hundred 
houses. If this assistance is given equall; 
the private builder will build many mor 
houses than the local authority, and _ will 
build equally suitable ones for the district 
If it be argued that he will make an illegiti 
mate profit out of the subsidy I can only 
point to the fact that unless the grant is 
carefully safeguarded the liability to have 
it exploited by the workman, the manufac- 
turer and the builder exists just as much in 
Jocal authorities’ schemes as in private en- 
terprise; this was amply proved by the 
experiment of the past four years. 

In our national housing programme we 
want a broad-minded business-like policy; 
everyone with experience in the subject 
should contribute to the settlement of the 
policy, for the need for houses is very great. 
It does not help matters to approach the 
question from a partisan basis. There is 
work for every kind of good builder, and we 
should try to get them all building. 


The National Federation of House Builders 


in its suggested national housing pro- 
gramme states, in part: ‘‘ The first step 


towards a resumption of building must be to 
restore the confidence of investors in house 
property, and this can only be done when 
house property is free from the heavy 
restrictions which are now imposed by the 
Rent Restriction Act. The withdrawal of 
the Act would not lead to unduly high rents, 
for the resumption of buying by the public 
would cause activity in building, and the free 
competition would rapidly restore an economic 
position of rents and costs. The Rent 
Restriction Act intensifies the honsing short- 
age. Every endeavour should be made to 
encourage the people to invest their savings 
once more in house property. All local 
authorities which build honses in the future 
should be compelled to charge economic 
rents except for the clearing of slum areas. 
If any State assistance is granted for hous- 
ing it should be granted equally to munici- 


palities and to private enterprise building 
houses of a good type. Some form of assist- 
ance is necessary to build houses for the 


working classes, and in the opinion of the 
Federation the most efficient and economical 
method of affording the necessary assistance 
is by a cash subsidy to the owner of all new 
houses of an approved type. An alternative 
method in some districts might he found by 
the exemption of new houses from local rates 
for a period of years. Every method of 
encouraging the citizen to purchase his own 
house should be examined and »dopted if it 
promises to add to the availahle honsing 
accommodation. Local anthorities should 
revise their hv-laws in order to cheapen the 
cost of building and roadmaking so that 
houses can he let or sold at a_ reasonable 
figure. Local authorities shonld be em- 
powered to lend monev on mortgage to 
responsible builders developing estates and 
erecting honses of approved types. Prompt 
and decided action shonld he taken by the 
Government to counteract the operations of 
the trnsts and combines in _ building 
materials."” 
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OF REINFORCED CONCRETE MEMBERS FOR BENDING 


COMBINED WITH THRUST OR TENSION.* 


MemBers*subject to bending combined with 
thrust include arches, many members in trusses, 
and nearly all pillars, columns, piles, &c., which 
are, a8 a rule, more or less eccentrically loaded. 

Members subject to bending combined with 
tension include silo walls and many members in 
trusses. 

This is sufficient evidence that the subject is 
an important one. In reinforced concrete it is 
also a difficult one, and in the author’s opinion 
has so far been inadequately treated. 

In his “Reinforced Concrete Design,” 
Volume 1, written with the collaboration of Mr. 
P. G. Bowie, the subject was treated in Chapter 
Ill. Perhaps after ten years it is not surprising 
that the author has groped his way to a fuller 
and more helpful treatm >nt. 

In his present view, the original treatment 
suffered from two defects :— 

1. That the position of the resultant thrust 
or tension was assumed to be known. It is in 
some cases, but not in all. When, for example, 
the moment M and the direct force P are given 
(quite a common case), then the eccentricity 

e= ¥ is determined. 
but, until the centroid is calculated, neither 
e—f nor e+f are known. No method of cal- 
culating f was suggested, and yet e—/ and e+/f 
were the basis of the treatment given. The 
importance of this will be grasped when it is 
mentioned that f may vary from o to d, and 
may be large compared with e. 

2. No ready method of selecting a suitable 
section in a given case were given, all that was 
offered being a method of calculating stresses in 
sections chosen more or less at random. The 
treatment now offered remedies these defects, 
and tends, it is hoped, to a clearer understanding 
of the subject and a much readier solution of 
problems. 

The subject is conveniently separated into 
bending and tension, and bending and com- 
pression. 

The article limits itself to the design or analysis 
of cases when the moment and forces are known, 
the calculation of these being outside its scope. 

The following notation is used :— 

a = radius arm, distance from centre of tension 
to centre of compression. 
a 


a| -- 
d 

6 = breadth. 

d@ =depth, measured to the tensile reinforce- 


ment. 
n depth of the neutral axis 
n 
“1 = - 
d 
_ (modular; _ elastic modulus of steel Lb 
m= ratio | ~ elastic modulus of concrete ““ 
g = depth of the centroid or centre of gravity. 
In its calculation, the concrete in tension 
is ignored, and steel is replaced by 
times its area of concrete. 





g 
i= - 
° d 
f = distance of centroid from tensile rein- 
forcement. 
/ 
i=- 
f d 
t = tensile’stress (generally in tensile rein- 
forcement). 
¢ = compressive stress (generally in concrete). 


t 
ti = ratio of stresses - 
€ 

A 


r= ratio of steel to concrete = — 
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M= moment. 
P = direct thrust or tension. 
T = total tension in tensile reinforcement. 


3 = total impression. 
A = area of steel reinforcement. 

Forces are in lbs., lengths in inches, stresses in 
lbs. per square inch. 

In the following treatment, the assumptions 
are made :— 

(1) The resistance of concrete to tension is 
ignored. 

(2) The modular ratio is taken as constant 
and equal to 15. 

(3) Plane sections are taken as remaining 
plane after bending. 


BENDING AND TENSION. 
Case: Were Bora Srpgs ark in TENSION. 


This occurs when the resultant P lies inside 
the limits of d and only members reinforced 
on both sides are suitable for such loading. 


Xx 












































een 
fig. 


In the following formul#, the tension is 
assumed to be taken up entirely by the steel 
alone. 

Let stress in Ai = 4 
” ” ” Az = te 
The centroid XX is determined by :-- 


_ Aed . l 
f= i+as 

Pe EPRI ee 
f= A1r+Az 2 


and if ¢ is the eccentricity about the centroid, 
then :— 


ae MK. Fe 
a= Ar d ; 
‘ P fr-e 
te ss 4 
ExaMPLe 1: Aj 6 in. 
Az = 3 in2 
d= 10 in. 
Moment M = 100,000 in. t& 
T = 5,000 Ib. 
Calculate t; and te. 














Solution : 
M 100,000 
¢aw--—-=-——— ow g ia. 
z= 50,000 
Aad 
fii-=- (from (1)) 
ArXAz 
%x10 
= = 3) in 
Ee es 6% in. + 
50,000 246% 
ty (from (3)) = x 
6 10 
= 7,200 Ib. /in.z 
50,000 34—2 
tz (from (4)) = * 








3 10 
«= 2,222 Ib. /in.2 
Examecte 2: If d = 10 in. 
T = 50,000 Ib. 
line of tension is 2 in. inside Aj. 
Calculate A; and Ag to give a stress of 16,000 
lb. /in. ‘ in both cases. 
Solution : 
¢+fe= d—2 in. = 8 in. 
p @+fa 
’._Ar=-=-—-x 
ty ad 
50,000 8 
x— « 2°56 int 
16,000 10 
50,000 2 
x— 625 in.2 
16,000 10 
10 in. 
M 100,000 in. Ib. 
P 50,000 Ib. 


It is required to design A; and Ag, so that the 
stress shall be 16,000 Ib. in.‘ in them ,both. 


from (3) 











Az = 


Examp_Le 3: d 


ioud 


Clearly ¢= 

Solution : 

There is no solution to this question, or any 
similar one in which it is required to resist a 
moment with the same stress on both sides. 


P 50,000 


. ft Aa Az 
From (1) & (2) — =— — whencefr =f. — 
ha Ar Ar 
; P e+/2 P fe 
Since t; = te ——<———— GB <- ones 
Ay ad Ae d 
e+fa fre 
whence --—— — 
Ar Ae 


A 
Substitute f; = fe - 
1 


Multiply across 
eAz + feAz = fe Ae—<« Ai 
¢(Ai + Az) 

Since (Ai + Az) cannot 
° 


In other words, there can be no eccentricit 
about the centroid when the stresses are eq 
the centroid automatically adjusts itself then to 
the line of resultant tension. 


Case IL: Wuew tHe Memeee 1s Svsseor To 
Compressive Stress on One Sioe anp 
TensiLe Sraess ox THE OTuER—Mempers 
Sryety Retrorcep—EccENTRIcItTIEgs UP 
To 16d. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a singly reinforced member 
subject to a tensile force P acting with an 
eccentricity ¢ about the centroid X X , and pro- 
ducing a tensile stress ¢ in the steel and a 
maximum compressive stress c in the concrete. 
The depth of the neutral axis (the line of no 
stress or strain) is n from the compressed edge, 
the depth of the centroid from the same puint is g. 

The distance of the steel from the centroid to 
the steel is f, while 6 and d are the breadth and 
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quantities involves very great difficulties, owing 
to the fact that the centroid (from which e is to 
be measured) cannot be determined until the 
—— 

ollowing treatment I have therefore 
tackled the subject from the back, as it were, 


assumed n and r the ratio of steel “* which 
enables me to calculate t; = *, g, and f, and 


then to calculate what values of P and e are 
required to produce this condition of stress. 
The curves obtained from these calculations 
may, of course, in practice be used the other 


T 











or 
mr nye 
g a 
a? se a : 
mr+n, 
{can then ve obtained as follows :— 
joé¢9 
o 68 Ey ) 
mr +1 
ae mr+nr—mr— "2? ) 
e+ ny 
— n (1-3) 
( m+n ) 












































way, to determine the stresses from given values 
ef T and «. 


Given n1 = - 
and r = 


the remaining quantities may be calculated as 
follows :— 





t m (1—ny1) 

Rates of stresses : ty - > —- —l 
e nmi 

(See “ R. C. D.,” Volume L. mis the modular 


ratio.) 

To obtain g, the depth of the centroid, take 
moments of the areas about the compressed 
edge. The equivalent stee! area is m A and its 
moment about the compressed edge is m A d. 
The area of concrete in compression is bn and its 
moment about the compressed edge is bn x 5 
Mence g (which is the sum of the moments 
divided by the sum of the areas) 


n 

mAd+bn x =~ 

fo 
mA +bn 


Substituting A=rbd and dividing top and 
bottom by 0, this reduces to 


1) 


mr+ny 








re lid || 


Fig 2. 


Coming now“to the determination of the 
remaining quantities, the forces and distances 
can be represented as in Fig. 2. T and C 
represent the resultants of the internal tensile 
and compressive forces. The distance a (the 
radius arm) is at once determined by ”, as usual. 

a ny 


af d os “3 . 


Since the moments about C must balance, 
P (e-f+a)= Ta 
Substituting T =¢ A where ¢ is the tensile stress 
and A the area of tensile reinforcement. 


P (e—f + @) tAa 
P e/S+e 
whence tf - —- 5 

a 


Taking moments about T 








P (ef) = Ca 
china 
2P(e—N 
whencec = -——— 
bna 
from (5) and (6) 
‘ t (e—/ +a) bm 
1 -- = —_— 
¢ 2A (e—/) 
Substitute A = rbd 
(e—-/+a)" 


‘i=-—-— 
2rd ie—n 
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(o—f +a) ma 
2rie-/ 


(¢-fi2tvis = (e—fies + @ my 
(e—f) (2r7ty—-n1) = ony 








@ my 
e-j = — 
Qristm 
ong orm, 
— = rh = 4 
da Qrty+ny 
It now remains to express the stresses in 
terms of P and 6d. This may be done as 


follows. Referring back to Fig. 2, it is clear 
that the sum of the downward forces must 
balance the upward force, so that 





P= T—C 
whence 
P T c 
bd bd bd 
Substituting T = r bdt 
and © = be = nybd. 
2 2 
P rode mi be— 
 Aeiy ceva ys 
aye 
-~ vw —e— 
2 
a: t t 
- —_-— —sinsee (; = — 
2 ty € 
bad | 
t (" -~ = 2 
2s, 
whence 
tbd ts 
—- ———- ‘ 
P rts - # 
2 
and C bad t od 
P oP 
I ty 
6s tg 
1 
- - — 0 
Giccom 


From these equations, it is therefore easy to 
calculate all the quantities corresponding to 
an assumed value for r (the steel ratio), andjni 
(the depth of neutral axis). Perhaps an exam- 
ple will be worth while. 

Take the case of | per cent. steel (rf = Sl) 


and m= 3= % 








Then Rs 
@ -~i1--— (Hea. 4) 
3 
=» © 
mr+nyz* 
ix = ~ (Bqa.2) 
mr+ny, 
16 + "O45 
7% “4 
fi -1—1 = 6% 
mi — 4) 
t, —-——- -—--- (Eqn. 1) 
ni 
16 x 7 
= - « 36 
3% 
From (Eqn. 7) 
@r"1 e+ 3 27 
(ef) = =— 6% 





Site “02 x $5-— Sigi—, 3 
tr = ler +h, = O76 + GOTE =~ 1°2486 


thd ts 
—- = ———— (Ege. 8) 
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These calculations give us a point on one 
curve on each of diagrams | to 6. It will be 
understood that to produce many points on 
many curves siquiete 5 ated deal of s ie work, 
but only by this means could the curves be 
drawn. The results are here recorded for 
future reference in tabular form : 


- 
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Examp.e 1: 


A reinforced beam 
having d = 10 in. 


A 


6 in. 
614 in. 


you 


is subject to a tension of 6,000 Ib. and a moment 


of 60,000 in. Ib. 


TABLE 1. 
BENDING AND TENSION. 












































49 
Whence the concrete stress 
cm 304% - 
bd 
6,00° 
- BGs —- 
6x10 
- $63 Ib. in 
lf the other quantities are of interest, 
n ( 1 2)= 266 in. 
g (from Diagram 3)= 4°4 in. 


f = 5Gin. 
Eccentricity from steel e {= 10—5 6 = 44 in. 
When it comes to design, the curves so far 


























’ 
Steel Depth | Radius Depth Centroid/ Eccentr.| Eccentr. mae boners — referred to can only be used by a tedious process 
Ratio. of | Arm. of from | about | about | ctresses of trial. 
Neutral | Centroid) Steel. | Steel | Centroid : em _ of Diagram 7 has been prepared to enable « 
Axis. | | BP P section to be calculated direct. 
€ 1| tba cba Its derivation is as follows : 
n a) | l — — = — —— 
id fi : f ‘ i fr P P From Diagram 4 we have values for >: 
a - ae Now ¢ 
“O02 15 99 | 23 | ‘77 ‘749 | 1-519), -O11753 «895 10-5 — i 
“I “96 27 *73 219 949 -0074 614 4°55 * bd 
|} +05 “983 | +392 608  -044 “652 -00351 | 523 1-83 p 
005 edi 1s 4 93 | 345 655 . 46% 1-122 | O16 300 5 So that if we divide a safe ag jg (suck 
‘I | 95 457 | -543 | -072 615 | 0074 | 2166 | 16 as 600 Ib./in.?) by the values 5 oa & 
05 983 “61 “39 “O175 -4075, ‘00351 | 201 {| -704 Diagram 4, we obtain a safe value of bd in 
a ee gee ht ‘ , ere x rhich ¢ will be 600, 
‘Ol ‘3 | ® | -4325 | -5675| -675 | 12425] 0286 | 175 | 5 eames - , 
2 93 | -485 515 183 1016 | -016 120 «| 2 Similarly, if we divide a safe tensile crouse f 
‘l | "96 -6345 -3655 | -037 4025 | -0074 | 104 -769 (such as 16,000 Ib./in.*) by the values of Pp 
ipa a tae ETD 5 esi, aes ~~ - given in Diagram 5, we obtain a safe value of 
42 “4 86 5429 +4571 693 15 =| 0445 90 7. in which ¢ will be 16,000 bd 
3 9 “575 | 425 | +2455 -6705 | -0286 | 636 | 1-82 adevaperdnbes meron p 
-2 93 -64 -36 085 445 | O16 54-5 | lO In this way we obtain two values for be 
1 96 | -7625| -2375| 0182! -2457) -0074 | 50.9 | -377 for » given steel ratio and eccentricity, one of 
gear" &: =s e - by eaten eee which limits the concrete stress to 600 and the 
“O4 55 | "816 -653 +347 1-035 1-382 0813 565 | 4-625 other limits the steel stress to 16,000. 
5 -8: 65 r “595 . 068 S 2. 
4 = ~¥ oa bm p~ pn 24 oa By selecting the lower value, we ensure that 
3 ‘9 | -717 | -283 | -108 | -391 | -0286 | 28 8 pe refines a rege eet herman 
2 93 ‘775 +225 045 -27 “O16 261 | 435 7 
‘1 | -96 | -864 | +136 “009 145 -0074 253 | -187 Thus, for r= 01 and e = 12,425 we have from 
Table I (or Diagram 4) 
ebd 
— = 6. 
Diagrams | to 6 set these results out in the The steel ratio is P 
form of curves which will be found of great 2x°307 P e iat 
: . , ‘ > =a ——a—  O102 -—- _-- = 120 
convenience in design, but which also bring r bd chd 5 
out some very interesting facts. When there AP P 
is no eccentricity, the member is clearly subject sitter i when c = 600. 
to pure tension, and the steel is the centroid. aE. CEE & Similarl 
. M 60,000 SUL y 
Diagram 1 shows how, when a slight eccen- ga = 
tricity occurs, the centroid moves rapidly P 6,090 — - 176 
away from the steel. Thus, when the external 10 in. 
tension moves from the steel to a point ‘1d wheese Fe bee, ha one 
outside it, the centroid moves a distance of e 10 bd thd 175 
68d the other way (with a steel percentage q=-=—=—=!1 “p 
of *2) making the actual eccentricity ‘78 4. @ 10 when t= 16,000. 
a is most marked for small eccen Hence from Diagram 5 Hence, if we take a = 915 we shall have 
A comparison of Diagrams 3 and 4 shows how th a steel stress= 16,000 and a concrete stress 
the neutral axis and the centroid, starting from ? 145 under 600. 
the tensile and compressive edges respectively In this way the values in Table II and 
with €1 = 0, gradually approach one another, and the tensile stress Diagram 7 have been prepared and are here 
and coincide when ¢ becomes great. ot aaa ee recorded. It should be noted that in the Table 
Diagram 4 brings out the interesting fact , the higher (and therefore unrequired) figures are 
that at an eccentricity of about 62 d, the 6,000 not recorded. 
concrete stress is independent of the steel 145 » ous 
percen It must be remem bered, however, - 14.520 Ib. /in.2 TABLE IL.—BENDING AND TENSION. 
that this eccentricity of 62 d from the centroid : AK P es f 
corresponds to very different eccentricities from From Diagram 4 Safe values of ba for limiting streases o 
the steel reinforcement, as will be seen by chd =6 0 
reference to Diagram 1, which gives the corres- > 3°64 t= 10,000 
ponding eccentricities from the steel as varying 
from ‘29 d for 4 per cent. steel, to 036 d for E IL 
‘2 per cent. steel. TABL 
Diagram 5 shows that for small eccentricities 
up to about ‘4 d the steel stress is almost un- r =-002 r= -005 r=01 r= O02 = RL -04 a 
affected. T : : F - : Pee F 
Diagram 6 shows that the ratio of stresses ex 116,000 “a00] es 116,000] 600 |e, 16,000 400 | ex |16,000| 600 ex_|16,000 aon 
ee ' o wi tricity and ee ee ee eee Ai 5 
7 increases from © with no eccentricity an eae ge ad Pe ee ‘gt | 10 | 3 ee. 
ultimately with increasing eccentricity the ace | 964 as | % 70181 139-3 | e70s| 252 56? me 420 
curves become asymptotic to the ratio of stresses y 1 aaé 
corresponding to the particular percentage of 652 | 30-6 “407! | 796 4025) 154 445 «(208 145 ass 
steel in pure bending. 0 160 | 2457) (315 | 
A few examples of the use of the curves will > pee 


now be given. 
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An example of design with Diagram 7 will now 
be given. 

Exampsg 2: A beam has tocarry a direct ten 
sion of 20,000 Ib. and a moment of 100,000 in. Ib. 
Select a suitable section for maximum stresses 
not to exceed 600 and 16,000. 


Solution : Take 

d@d = 20 in. 
M 100.000 

e -~ —_-—— 5 ir 
P 20,000 

Then 

e 

é:=- 23 
d 
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Hence, from Diagram 7, with r= 01, 





P P 20,000 
—— = 168 b= — = - - 
bd 158d 158 x 20 
. . 6°35 in.» 
Area of steel 7 20 x 635 = 1°27 ine. 
Clearly alternative solutions with other 


depths and percentages can readily be calculated 
with ease from the diagram. 
Case LIT: WHeEn e] ExcEEDS 1%. 
For the sake of accuracy and clearness, the 
range Of the curves was limited to e; up to 16. 
Beyond this, the stresses due to moment so far 
outweigh those due to direct tension that it is 
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accurate enough for most purposes to calculate 


the stresses due to bending only, and add —f, 

A+. 
es 
Am+ ba 7O™ 
the compressive stress as the effect of the direct 
tension 


to the tensile stress and deduct 


Exampce II]: Suppose a beam having— 


d 10 in. 
b 6 in. 
A ‘614 in. 


is subject toa tension of 3,000 lb. and a moment 
of 48,000 in./Ib. 


Safe tension at different Eccentricities, 





Stresses not to exceed 


bd 





8 
S 


terns of bd 


Safe fension in 


200 


100 


PF| 002 


eM Bo wee 
fecentritity 


Members reinforced 








6 8: Cs 2 BR 
about centroid 6+*F 





4/4 





*/6000 | OF C=600 





AP hS *8 bE +6. 


Liogram i 





~i@a 


——- = 





ae can ee 


Ml 48.000 
e -- -——- 16 in 
P + 000 
e 
tr - 1°¢ 
d 


This, then, is a borderline case and can be 
treated as under Case III or by means of the 
curves. 


Under Case 111, r= O102 (p= 102). 
When 
ny 42 n= 472 in 
a, ‘26 a 8°6 in 
M 48 OO 
.*. Total compression ——- 5,600 Ib 
a at 
nl 
42 f 
12°6 « ¥ 
Whence 5,600 
‘ ~ 445 Ib. in.2 
12°6 
5.600 
f —_—— 9.120 Ib. ‘in.2 
614 


To allow for the direct tension add to ¢ 


Pp + one 
A ~ - 1,305 Ib. iy 
hn § 42 
4 - 614 
m 15 
and deduct from c 
Pp 000 
- . - 87 it n 
Am + )n ‘474 
leaving 
f 9.120 } O5 10.425 Ib. ir 
c 452 87 t68 Ib. in 


Solution (under Case 11) by Diagrams 


r= 0102 e] 16 


From Diagram 4 


chad 
6°05 
P 
Whence 
P 
c 6°95 
hd 
* (Mh 
4°95 - t47°5 Th. /in.2 
6 10) 
From Diagram 5 
thd 
226 
P 
Whence 
3.000 
t 226 - . 11,300 Ib. in.2 
in 10 


It will be seen that the approximate solution 
does not differ badly from the accurate one by 
the diagrams, and as the eccentricity diminishes, 
this error diminishes with it. 

bn 
rhe expression A + 
m 
is the equivalent area of steel plus concrete 
under stress expressed in steel units, and Am-+ 4 
is the same expressed in concrete units. 


CaseE1V: Wren Compression REINFORCEMEN’ 
ALSO IS PROVIDED. 


The solution in this case is most readily made 
by considering the compressive reinforcement 
as increasing the strength of the compressive 
side, and therefore equivalent to a beam without 
compression reinforcement, but having increased 
breadth of concrete. The diagrams lend them- 
selves readily to this. An example will illustrate 
the method. 


ExampeLe IV: Let us recalculate example | 
with the addition of two }-in. diameter rods in 
compression, 1} in. from the compressed edge, 
P being 6,000 lb. and M60,000 in. / Ib. as before. 
The first thing is to select a trial value of n. As 
the conditions are not much altered by the 
compression steel, it is well to use for this the 
value obtained when the compression steel is 
neglected. This, we found from Example | 
was 266in. Then we can calculate. 








Total compression in concrete, 
Cc c 
2-66 " “ Rie th 


nh 
2 2 
Total additional compression due to compres- 
sion steel 
n “td in 


614 14 -- c 46¢ 

Hence the effect of the compression steel is 
equivalent to increasing the breadth of concrete 
to 


st $6 


h 45 in 


The beam may now be treated as a singly 
reinforced beam of this breadth, when 





614 
0965 
if 0°45 
and e:=1 as before. 
whence from Diagram 2, 7} 2) 
n Z2"t tn. 
2:6 
— > , 
/A 
if I 


A 6/4 e & * 


A- 6/4 e e i 











fig F 


This differs appreciably from the assumed 
value of 2°66 and for great act uracy a 
approximation is desirable as before 


second 


oo ¢ 


(' from concrete 2°71 6 


ec from steel “614 14 46 
5*3 


Hence equivalent breadth is 
10°06 


tb r15 in 


Whence ; W7 


and x, from Diagram II, is 2°15, which agrees 
well enough with the previous value 2°1. 


chd 
Then from Diagram 4 3-92 
Pp 
3°92 6.000 
Whence < — —-—_- 257 Jb. in.2 
9°15 1 
thd 
From Diagram 5 215 
Pp 
6 000 
Whence ¢ 215 - 14,100 Ib. jn.2 
9°.5 10 
Comparing these results with those of 


Example | for the beam unreinforced in com 
pression (363 and 14,520), it will be seen that 
the effect is small, especially on the tensicn side, 
as might have been expected. 


Case V: Waex, Ixsteap of THE MOMENT OR 
Eccentricity Berne Gives, THE Posrriox 
oF RESULTANT TENSION 18 GIVEN. 


In this case, the eccentricity can at once be 
found from Diagram 1, and the procedure is then 
as before. In cases when ¢;—f1 exceeds | and 
the case is off the curves, ¢ may be taken as 
(e—f)+ (d—n}, its correct value for pure bend 
ing, m being the depth of neutral axis for pure 
bending corresponding to the particular steel 
ratio. 
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MINUTES OF THE R.IB.A. 


The following are notes from the Minutes 
the R.1.B.A. Council Meeting held on Dec. 18 

ExuIBIrIon oF ARCHITECTURE, Town-P; 
NING, AND COMPLEMENTARY ArTS.—The Cou 
approved in principle and referred to the 
Standing Committee for constructive consids 
tion a proposal for the holding of an exhibit 
of architecture, town-planning, and the follow 
complementary arts : 

1) Mural decorative painting. 

(2) Sculpture and ornamental carving 
casting. 


3) (a) Furniture and woodwork; (6) tapes 
tries, weaving, and decorative hangings: 


pottery and d) metalwork : 
household utensils and appliances. 


ceramics ; 


Loxpon Squares. —The Council endorsed t} 
action taken by the Art and Town-Plannin 
Committees and the London Society with regard 
to the measures to be taken for protecting 
London squares. 

Tak Franco-Britisa Untow oF ArcSITECTS 

The Council made a grant of £20 in aid of the 
work of the British Committee of the Fran 
British Union of Architects for the current vea 

Take Brittsi ENGIneerRIne STANDARDS As 
soctaTION.—Mr. Max Clarke was appointed t 
represent the R.I.B.A. on a sub-committee 
appointed to consider the standardisation 
cast-iron half-round, ogee, and other moulded 
vutters, 

NATIONAL R&SGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS.—-M) 
H. D. Searles- Wood was appointed to represent 
the R.I.B.A. on the Council for the Nationa 
Registration of Plumbers. 

Tat Roya. Santrary Instrrcre CONGRESs, 
1923. Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. John 
Bilson were appointed representatives of the 
R.LB.A. at the thirty-fourth congress 
exhibition of the Royal Sanitary Institute, t: 
be held in Hull from July 30 to August 4, 1923 

REINSTATEMENT.—-Mr. Harold Burleigh was 
reinstated as an Associate. 


= cone 
EXHIBITION NOTES. 
THE PASTEL SOCIETY. 

The development of the art of pastel in recent 
vears has apparently led toa greater appreciation 
and understanding of its values, and the twenty- 
fourth exhibition of the Pastel Society, opened 
this week at the Royal Institute, should do much 
still further to establish the value of this expres 
sive medium. The pictures are exceptionally 
well hung this year in groups representative 
of various artists, which certainly appears to 
emphasise the characteristics and powers of 
each artist. The general impression conveyed 
in the large gallery is that pastel yields to no 
other medium in force or brilliance of effect 
There are subtle beauties of oil or water-colour 
which it may not reach, but it is capable, in 
capable hands, of a great variety of expression 

Some further notes on this exhibition will b 
given next we’k. 
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Staff Dinners. 


On Friday, December 22nd, at the Town Hall, 
Leamington, the employees of Messrs. Sidney 
Flavel & Co., Ltd., were entertained by Mr. 
Percival Flavel, J.P., the Managing Director. 
The Chairman’s health was proposed by Mr. 
Thomas Sanderson, who has been associated 
with the firm for 53 years. He referred to the 
fact that he had known three generations, and 
that the business had, in recent years, increased 
four times in size. There were between seven 
and eight hundred guests who fully appreciated 
the hospitality provided. 

The annual staff dinner of Messrs. Courtney 
& Fairbairn, Ltd., of Albany-road, Camberwell, 
took place recently at “Ye Olde Mitre,”’ 
Chancery-lane. Mr. J. D. Fairbairn (Director) 
occupied the chair, and was supported by Mr. 
A. 8. Courtney (Director) and numerous archi- 
tectural friends. After a well-served dinner. 





during which toasts were given by members of 
the company, a musical programme was enjoyed. 
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THE COLONIAL 
GEORGETOWN, 


DEMERARA. 





HE new premises for the | 
Georgetown, Demerara, have now 


pleted by Messrs. S. Pe 


irson & Son 





BANK, 


mial Bank al 


been com 
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tracting Department), Ltd., London, from th 
design of Mr. Stanley Barrett, F.S.Ar 
Messrs. Stanley Barrett & Driver, archit 
of Lower Seymour-street, London rhe d 
sign 1s classi based n the Dori ad 
the ‘Temple of Marce rh é ind a 
necessary ornament as been avoided 

The building has a frontag f 62 f 

nd a return 122 ft 4 i Dori 
20 ft. high, support a massive classic ¢ i 
ture and cornice, forming wide ope 
nade the whole length of the elevations l 
colonnade is raised 18 it above e pa 
ment level and is ippr < i} ! arb 
steps in the centre of t ee 
the main entrance doors are sit d rt 
roof is flat, with a slight fall fr t ent 
to the side gutters, wl ire < ealed fri E 
views endl Genteedt im: “he cnttace cf the ot The Colonial Bank,, Georgetown’ Demerara. Mr. Stanizy Barrett, Architect. 
rete above the rl Upon t 
the banking a reinforced rem ts neighbouring unit so tliat the whole fabri ppled by Messrs. Galsworthy, Ltd., Lon 
dome, 34 ft. 6 in. in diameter, in which ar is practically a network of steel rods sur [he electric fittings, all in bronze, have 
eight dormer openings, six of whicl . rounded by concrete, which allows of th ippled by Messrs. Galsworthy 
glazed to allow light to be reflected dow: umn and beam units being fabricated i: td he polished plate glass in doors and 


wards from the spheri surface of the 


while the other tw penings are fitted 
powerful exhaust fan 
The const 
mle ty } id r «ft ers and i 
venly spa ed | fl rs and 
the spaces bei t d ¥ azed 
nena window ee } } 
free passage of air it rect 
; bea. } i. 
pied wit! rge t g 
wide by 70 ft. long, and 32 ft 
floor to dome Around t! bar 
wide octagonal gallery supported by 
columns, around the edg f whicl 
lassic balustrade 
The foundations consist of a! 
resting on and associated wv syste 
concrete beams over the entire aré 
stronulv reinforced with steel bars 
re 


is raft the superstructure é 
framed and moulded 
floor 


hanked r tied 


has been 
Fvery column, 
steel reinforcem«: nt 


beam 


1. 


ivance and placed in p 


tion as the ' d has been supphed by Messrs. Pilk 


iction advances y St. Helens, and the Flemish ©’ and 

[The surfaces of the ncrete thin t Art gla by Messrs. Chance Bros 

Iding have been distempered white, excey B gual 
e walls and pilasters, w are pale greet rhe dimensions of the building are: length, 
' f 4 kirtir nd } has hee Y » f ’ breadt! 62 f 6 in P4 height, 
t it e of the sid ent r 24 ft. 4 in.; pavement 
Ww a lds t ef f the wor op of dome, 34 ft. 34 in he materials 
i I fi s paved wit l terra d er rushed granite, 1,100 tons: river 
the colonnedes and sel 1, 680 tons; Portland cement, 380 tons: 
f+ , ne 19 pitch pine 1 Ens ’ ‘ emer 45 tons 

é 2dministr é Ss nd ban} ine ft dir s been constr icted through 

s ] Che latter fort I flooring it it einforced ncrete on the “ Coignet 
v d basket "' pattern with metal tongue stem, to the detail drawings of Messrs 
a irface of t bitur er a water Edmond Coignet, Ltd 125. Gower Street. 

proofed cement under-base This fort f W.C.1 

. mstruction eliminates any possibility During the nstruction of the building the 
lamp arising and lifting the floor Specia erests of the Colonial Bank have been 

nd ittention has been paid to the joinery, whic! looked after by their engineer, Mr. Ceci] J 
Upor as been carried out in brownheart, a hard Aller whilst the contractors were repre- 
lir vood from Dutch Gnuiana weighing about nted by their engineer, Mr. F. R. Ward 


66 lb. per en. ft. 
tructiona! 


= wry rill and Rostwich 


steelwork 


Tames, with Mr. J. L. B. Morris as aceount 
and cashier. and Mr. AH. A. Amo as fore 


gates os hh nan in charge 








The Colonia! Bank, Georgetown, Demerara. 
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Mr. Sraxtey Barrett, Architect 
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Ix the production of concrete there are five 
factors which are important, viz., cement, 
aggregate, water, workmanship, and 
spheric conditions. It is proposed to discuss 
the influences of cach of these upon the 
quality of concrete and to consider possible 
economies in the production of concrete. 


Cement. 


None other than Portland cement guaran 
teed to comply with the British Standard 
Specification should be used in concrete, and 
if cement buyers made a practice of demand 
ing & certificate of tests from the makers with 
each consignment they would be in a position 
to coimpare the qualities of respective brands 
and to discriminate in their purchases. 
Marked improvements have occurred in the 
quality of British cements of late years, and 
many brands have double the tensile strength 
required by the Standard Specification. Pro 
vided the setting time and the soundness tests 
are satisfactory the best cement is that with 
the highest tensile strength. With cement 
of high strength it should be possible in many 
cases to economise not only in the proportion 
of cement in concrete but in the dimensions 
of concrete work. 

Of the difficulties arising in connection with 
concrete-laying the most prominent is due 
to retarded hardening, and the first tendency 
is to blame the cement as being the only 
ingredient of the conerete which has been the 
subject of human effort and is, therefore, 
most susceptible to error. Manufacturers 
guarantees and certificates of tests are gener 
ally of little avail in such circumstances, 
and what is needed is an actual demonstra 


atimo- 


tion to reveal the qualities or defects of tli 
cement. 
The testing of cement 1s a matter for 


experts; the ordinary user of cement has 
neither the ekill nor the apparatus required 
to ascertain whether a sample of cement 
complies with the Standard Specification, but 
without going to the full extent of compr 
hensive testing there is still room for sonw 
common-sense testing which will be useful as 
a guide and may be the means of avoiding 
disputes. 

It has alreadv been indicated that the most 
frequent difficulty met with in concrete work 
is failure to harden in a reasonable time, and 
the responsibility for this can be determined 
by a few simple tests within the capabilities 
of any builder's foreman or bricklayer. To 
test the setting properties of the cement 
about a pound of the cement should be mixed 
with just sufficient water to produce a stifl 
paste, and by means of a trowel the past 
should be moulded on a piece of 
or glass into a cake or pat about 3 in. 
and 1 in. thick. This pat should be examined 
from time to time and its progress of setting 
observed. In 18 or 24 hours the pat should 
have hardened sufficiently to resist any im 
pression by a thumb-nail; in 48 hours it 
should not be easv to break the pat in the 
fingers. This rough and ready test will only 
be of value if the cement be mixed with the 
minimum proportion of water into a stiff 
paste, and if the pat be preserved under 
cover in a moderately warm room or shed 
If the temperature falls below 50 deg. F. th 
hardening of the cement will be retarded. 

If it be proved in this wav that the settins 
of the cement is satisfactorv. the next step 
and other 


iron, slate 
square 


is to test the effect of the sand 
aggregate in the concrete. It is better to 
test each individual material separatelv: 


about 1 Ib. of the cement should be mixed 


with about 2 th. of the sand to be tested 
and then water added to produce a stiff paste 
which should be moulded into a cube-shaped 
hlock on a non-porons plate, and the sides 
smoothed with a trowel 


This bk ck shy mld 
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be kept under the conditions described for 
neat cement testing and should harden at 
somewhat the same rate. If after 24 or 48 
hours the block is not hard there is evidence 
that the sand is faulty, and methods of dis 
reason for the defect will be 


covering the 
If both the cement and sand 


described later. 


are proved satisfactory by these tests, a 
third test should be made with cement, 
sand, and some of the coarse aggregate 


(stone, gravel, broken brick, etc.) to deter 
mine the effect of this upon the setting of the 
concrete. When the cement, aggregate, and 
water have been proved satisfactory by tests 
and the concrete work in practice does not 
harden well, the conclusion must be drawn 
that the latter experience is the result of 
severe weather, defective mixing, etc. The 
effect of the atmospheric conditions can be 
observed by making duplicate sets of pats and 


blocks, keeping one set under cover in a 
warm room and the other set in the open 


and subjected to the same conditions is the 
work By this 
unsatisfactory con 
down, and 


concrete in the means the 


possible causes of any 


narrowed 
aggregate, nor weather 


‘rete can usually be 
when neither cement, 
can be proved to be harmful there is only 
workmanship to be blamed 

e neat cement pat pre’ iously referred 
an be used as a test for soundness or fre 





dom from expansion by boiling the pat in 
water for a few hours after it has quite 
hardened in the air. The boiled pat should 
not soften or erack. 

Brief mention mav be made here of some 
f the fallacious tests of cement. The 
‘ bottle test consists mn filling i bottle or 
jar with cement paste and deducing expan 
sion or contraction from the bursting of the 
bettle or loosening of the cement from the 


sides of the bottle This test is misleading 
rates of expansion of glass and 


differ, and 


because tiv 
cernent with rise of temperature 


in the creat majority of cases when bottles 
containing set cement crack the cause ts not 
expansion of the cement but unequal expan 
sion and contraction of cement and glass 


respectively during changes of temperature 


Another fallacious test for cement is the 
rise of temperature ’’ test, or ‘* marma 
lade-pot "’ test. This test consists in observ 
ing the rise in temperature of a paste of 
cement and water contained in a marmalade 
pot or other suitable vessel. and a cement 
s condemned as being ‘ too hot if the 
temperature rises during the setting more 
than 6 deg Fin OA being assumed that the 


warming of the cement paste is due to the 


slaking of excess or uncombined lime Since 
the test was devised it has been proved that 
in temperature of cement during set 
merely the result of the chemical 
action of setting, and a high rise indicates 
a cement of active setting properties while a 
shows the cement to be sluggish 


the rise 


ting 18 


small ris¢ 
in setting 

Other tests-of a similarly fallacions nature 
are occasionally met with, but it is safe to 
sav that the onlv tests of anv value that 
can be carried out in a rough and ready 
fashion bv clerks of works and others on 
building job are the setting tests and the 
boiling test already described. If the results 
from these are unfavourable the cement 
should not be unreservedly condemned. but 
the manufacturer should be called in and 
asked to bring evidence, bv reference to an 
independent expert or otherwise, of the 
auahtv of the cement. 


Concrete Aggregates. 


The following definitions of fine and coarse 
aggregate taken from the ‘* Tentative Speci- 
fications for Concrete Aggregates "* issued 
by the American Society for Testing 
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NOTES ON CONCRETE. 


Materials are as comprehensive as can be 
wished for and can hardly be improved upon :— 

Fine aggregate shall consist of sand, stone 
screenings, or other inert materials with 
similar characteristics, or a combination there 
of, having clean, hard, strong, durable, un 
coated grains, free from injurious amounts 
of dust, lumps, soft or flaky particles, shale 


alkali, organic matter, loam or other dele 
terious substances. 

Coarse aggregate shall consist of crushed 
stone, gravel, or other approved inert 
materials with similar characteristics, or a 
combination thereof, having clean, hard 
strong, durable uncoated pieces free from 


friable, thin 
alkali, organi 


injurious amounts of soft, 
elongated or laminated pieces, 
or other deleterious matter. 
To approach perfection in concrete clean 
aggregates are essential, and in this connec 
tion dirty aggregates can be classed as those 
ontaining loam, clay, and organic matter. 
The value of cement lies in its property of 
combining masses of stone together by reason 
of its adherence to individual grains of sand 
or pieces of stone, but if the sand or stone 
is already coated with loam or clay it is 
obvious that the cement can only come into 
contact with and adhere to a film of loam 
or clav, thus making the strength of the 
concrete depend upon the adhesion between 
the sand or stone and the covering layer of 
When concretes containing 
dirty agyregates are broken up it is fre 
quently found that the pebbles are 
detached from the concrete, and an examina 
tion of the surrounding concrete reveals a 
aver of loam. Another effect of dirty aggre 
gates is that the mud they contain mixes 
with the cement and prevents the latter from 
setting and hardening. One of the most 
frequent causes of complaint concerning con- 
crete is failure to harden, and in most cases 
the cause is the contamination of the cement 


clay or loam. 


easily 


with mud from the aggregate. Such com- 
plaints ire more noticeable in cold, damp 


weather, because the mud remains in a more 


or less velatinous state, but if the concrete 
can be dried the mud apparently becomes 
gritty and in this condition it interferes less 
with the setting of the cement 

A dirty aggregate can sometimes be 


detected bv rubbing some of it between the 
hands and observing the staining effect, but 
a better test is to stir a handful of the sand 
or stone in a glass jar with water, when the 
loam or clav will. on settling, form a laver 
by itself If the jar be marked with 
divisions it is possible to ascertain the pro- 
portion of loam in the aggregate by 
comparing the thickness of the laver of 
leam with that of the sand or 
The American specification already referred 
to limits the amount of clay or loam in 
sand (material removable by washing) to 
3 per cent., but it is perhaps hardly desirable 
to lay down a rule as to the proportion of 
loam that is permissible in concrete aggre- 
gates, because much depends on the nature 
of the loam and whether the concrete will be 
in a warm and dry atmosphere or wet and 
cold. Some aggregates containing as much 
as 10 per cent. of loam are used with success. 
while, on the other hand, the presence of 
less than 5 per cent. of loam seriously inter- 
feres with the hardening in some cases. To 
be on the safe side, it is advisable to wash 
all aggregates liable to be dirtv, and espe 
cially pit sands and ballasts. The latter are 
subject to great variation as thev are dug 
and frequent examinations and tests as above 
are desirable when such aggregates are used 

Sand or gravel containing organic matter 
(vegetable debris or animal] refuse) is par- 
ticularly objectionable for use with cement 


stone 
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and there is a simple test for organic matter 
which can be applied by clerks of works or 
foremen without difficulty. The test is con 
ducted by shaking some of the sand in a 
white glass bottle with a 3 per cent. solution 
of caustic soda, and allowing the mixture to 
stand for 24 hours. The amount of caustic 
soda solution used should be such that when 
in the bottle the bulk of solution should be 
about equal to the bulk of sand. If after 
standing for 24 hours the colour of the solu 
tion is no more than a pale yellow the sand 
may be assumed to be free from objectionable 
organic matter, but if the colour is a marked 
yellow or brown the presence of organic 
matter is indicated, and such sand would not 
produce a good quality concrete 


Turning to the consideration of artificial 
aggregates, such as broken brick. clinker 
etc., it is of prime importance that such 
materials should be free from coai or partly- 
consumed coal, otherwise there is a risk of 
the concrete expanding after it has set. Coke 
breeze is largely used as a concrete agcre 
gate with satisfactory results where no great 
strength is demanded, but here again 1 
essentis| that the breeze should contain no 
coal \Vith broken brick there is the possible 
danyer of lime being included from adhering 
mortar or sulphate of lime from ‘‘ Sirapite 
or other plastering, so that broken brick is 
not safe to use as an aggregate unless the 
bricks have been well cleaned Certain 
classes of brick made from clay containing 
pyrites are liable to contain sulphur in an 
active form, and when this is the case con 
crete containing such broken brick is liable 
to swell after setting, especially if in a damp 
situation. Broken brick is, of course, a 
porous aggregate, and all porous aggregates 
(and these include some varieties of stone) 
should be well soaked with water before use 
otherwise they will absorb from the con 
crete the water required for the setting action 
of the cement, thus causing imperfect harden 


ing and cracking of the concrete. Some 
aggregates are slow in absorbing 


porous 
water, and it is therefore safer to soak them 
with water the day before use and again 
immediately before use. 

The grading of concrete aggregate, by 
which is meant the relative sizes of the 
grains and lumps of which it is comprised, 
is of great importance. Some American in 
vestigators have recently shown that a con 
crete mix of 8 to 1 can be made as strong 
as a mix of 6 to 1 by altering the sizes of 
the sand and stone. When fine or dusty 
aggregate is used an additional quantity of 
water is required for mixing, and in con 
sequence of this the concrete is weakened 
For the best results the proportion of dust 
or fine material in concrete aggregate should 
not exceed 10 per cent. as ascertained by 
sifting the material on a sieve of 50 meshes 
per linear inch. 


In selecting and proportioning the mate 
rials for concrete the basis of the operations 
should be that the proportion of cement 
should be at least sufficient to fill the voids 
in the sand. and that the proportion of sand 
should be that required to fill the voids in 
the stone. The most economical concrete 
will. therefore, be that which has the lowest 
voids in both sand and stone. If stone con 
taining 33 per cent. of voids is obtainable 
the proportion of sand to stone may be as 
one to three, and if the voids in the sand 
are also as low as 33 per cent. the proportion 
of cement to sand may be as one to three. 
The theoretical concrete mix with such 
materials would therefore be 1:3:9, but as 
@ margin of cement and sand is desirable 
to allow for uneven mixing such @ mix in 
practice would be 1:24:6. If the voids in 
the sand and stone are less than 33 per cent. 
the concrete mix could be still weaker with- 
ont producing an unduly weak and porous 
concrete, while if the voids are higher the 
mix must be richer. 
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“ DAILY MAIL” BUNGALOW COMPETITION. 





We have received the following criticisms 
of the winning designs in this competition 
fron Mr. J. R. Thorn, of Southsea 


Applicable to ist, 2nd, and 3rd Premiated 
Designs. 


] Ihe assessors, or the competitors, seen 
but one idea of what a bungalow 


to have 

should be , and the former have chosen all the 
premiated designs from one type of plan 
with the plans identical but for minor 
arrangements The tvpe selected might be 
called elongated is oppose d t * com 


pact ), wit a long row of rooms and con 
necting rridor almost the entire length of 
all the rooms 

2. The type of plan chosen is excessively 
expensive, giving a large area of external 
walls, with consequent extra cost of brick 
work, external facing. and exposure of walls 
to the sun's heat (and cold exposure if bun 
galow should be used in the winter). 

3. Each of the winning designs has a cor 
ridor almost the entire length of the k ng 
building (3rd premiated plan has corridor 
55 ft. long), rather like a bowling alley. 

4. No compass has been indicated on any 
of the premiated designs—this is unusual 
where so much depends upon the aspect If 
one might assume that the garden front 
faces south, there are several items worthy 
of reconsideration Each plan would appear 
to give a far more useful garden front, with 
quainter elevation on that side, if the wings 
projected on the garden side instead of on 
the north. The terrace, beautifully walled in 
on either side by the wings of building, pro 
tected from any unkind side wind, would 
form an admirable sitting-out space on the 
south side, especially if a sun-blind were pro 
vided, where open-air meals could be enjoyed 
right from late spring to early autumn. Un 
fortunately this grand space is on the cold 
north side in all the winning designs 

5. All three designs have very plain eleva 
tions, especially to the garden front With 
ut extra expense more picturesque eleva 
tions could have been designed by having 
better proportioned windows, notably in the 
corridors, where long low casement windows 
would have given better lighting and appear 
ince One of the assessors (Mr. FE. Guy 
Dawber) and Sir Edwin Lutvens freely use 
this class of casement in their buildings. 

6. The maid's (singular!) suite occupies 
rather an extravagant area of the plan, and 
would indicate that since the war the 
domestic is coming into her own and 
demands i large share of accommodation 
space in her sitting-room for a 


with ample 
allowed 


piano, where her admirers shall be 
to approach, undisturbed from the side en 
Before the war a bed-sitting-room or 





trance 
a sitting-room with curtained bed recess 
would have been considered suitable The 
maid’s suite, including kitchen, would re 


quire some little daily care to keep in order 
Unless the ‘ ladies of the house assisted 
considerably in the cooking and running of 
the house, T fear the one maid provided for 
would not have much time to spend in her 
sitting-room. 

7. Food accommodation seems scanty, 4s 
a bungalow may be some little way from 
supplies. The 3rd premiated design seems to 
have omitted anything worthy of the name of 
‘ pantry.” 

8. The sanitary conveniences would cost 
less for drainage if they could have been 
grouped more closely together. 

9. Electricity and gas are not always avail 
able where bungalows are built, and the 
former is expensive for heating, etc. 

10. The great advantage of being able to 
combine drawing and dining-room has only 
been obtained in the 3rd premiated design. In 
the second premiated design the chimney 


breasts between the twe rooms miske thus 
unpossible. 

11. The chosen designs are all by fully 
qualified architects, and the highest possible 
results should have been expected 

Applicable to First Premiated Design. 

1. This design specially illustrates the 
extravagance of the ** elongated type of 
plan. It will be seen by a glance at the 
plan that the whole of the area of the terrace 
could be added to the internal accommodation 
and form, say, a large living hall or lounge 
ibout 35 ft. long by 16 ft. wide (eliminating 
the whole of the long corridor, except about 
10 ft., that would be required to screen off 
the w.c. and bedrooms, which could be con 
structed in 2} in. concrete To gain all this 
extra accommodation it would only be neces 
sary to bring out the walls of lobbies and 
hall from present position to the face line of 
the wings. Less brickwork would actually 
be required, for the side walls of the wings 
next the terrace would become interior walls 
and could be 4} in. thick instead of 11 in 
hollow walls. All this cubic space could be 
added at the comparative low cost of a few 
additional yards rlaster, additional roof 
covering, and 2 su.si light over the bed 
room lobby (the terrace paving covering the 
cost of cheap floor). How this huge space 
would reduce the cost per cubic foot! 

2. The garden space for sitting out is so 
close to the maid's hedroom that all conver 
sation could be overheard, and is also so near 
to the w.c. that cistern discharges would be 


ybyectionable, unless a very silent pattern 
were used. 

3. The dining-room appears to Le placed on 
the cold north aspect—there is no. even a 


window in the west wall to pick up “ the last 
long lingering rays of the setting sun 
Perhaps the occupants will be content with 
midday dinner and will be glad to have a 
cool sunless dining-room. 

4. The best bedroom has a window in each 
of three walls and a door on the fourth, so 
should not lack light and ventilation, even if 
a little difficult for sleep in the early lilt 
of summer mornings (If used in the winter 
this room would be difficult to keep wirm 
with windows and three external walls—it is 
good that a coal fire can be accommodated 

5. Many of the best architects seem to Le 
using roughcast elevations leas than former)y 


with hollow walls it is useless, soon gets 
grimy with dirt and smoke, and is really 
false A a od honest well-built « lamp brick 


with beautiful texture and varying tints, weil 
pointed, 18 as cheap, and the true wall really 
does show The brick face would he as 
charming, or more so in 50 years’ time when 
the roughcast will probably be out of date and 
if still remaining on the walls, will have had 
roaany coats of cement-wash, and would look 
worse than ever. The elevations of Ist pre 
miated design are commonplace, with win 
dows very poorly proportioned 

Applicable to 2nd and 3rd Premiated Designs. 

1. Both these designs show principal bed 
rooms on the south or garden front, and they 
would be like ovens when one retired to rest 
compare this with the cool position of the 
maids’ rooms in 2nd premiated design). 

2. The 3rd premiated design would be im 
proved by extending the corridor windows 
past both swing doors, especially so at the 
bedroom end, as that part of the passage is 
badly lighted. 

$3. A large lounge hall could equally 
added to these designs almost without extra 
cost, as mentioned in (1) under Ist prize 
desicn, eliminating almost the entire cor- 
ridors. 

4. Second design-elevation 
better than good army but. Third design 
elevation, if pent roof were added, would 


make a good typical country railway station 


he 


is one degree 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Housing Problem. 

Srm,—In his recent speech the Prime Minis- 
ter suggested that it might become necessary 
for the Government to promote a further 
housing scheme. In view of the terrible cost 
of the Government scheme lately completed, 
this would seem to be a policy of despair. 
Taxpayers ere burdened with the payment of 
£9,000,000 a year for 60 years under tlie 
recent scheme. This surely ought to be suffi 
cient warning against any fresh commitments. 

With the utmost respect to those who are 
responsible, I venture to say that they are 
losing sight of some of the elementary 
factors of the problem which are vital for its 
solution :— 

1. Housing, like farming, is one of the 
basic industries, and we possess throughout 
the country a sufficient organisation of ex- 
perienced builders with all the labour at com- 
mand to supply our needs, but they have been 
hopelessly handicapped during the last 15 
years through the well-meant but ill-devised 
Government interference with the industry. 

2. In the past the larger proportion of 
houses have been provided by small private 
builders. 

3. Houses ean be provided in this way at 
the lowest possible cost, both in labour and 
material, for reasons which are readily ap- 
preciated by any practical builder. 

4. In view of the increased cost of build- 
ing it is of first importance that houses should 
be built as economically as possible. 

5. If this is to be done, the small builders 
of the country must be got to work. 

6. At present most of their capital is 
locked up in existing property which comes 
within the limits of the Rent Restriction Act 
and cannot be realised. 

I suggest that the soundest course for the 
Government is to recognise this position and 
either to hand back to building owners their 
property (which is now in the hands of the 
tenants) so that they can realise it, or to 
advance to them at least the pre-war value 
of their houses. The whole of the responsible 
statesmen of the country denounce the doc- 
trines of communism, but do not the pro- 
visions of the Rent Restriction Act come 
perilously near eommunism ? 

It is a very insidious danger because, by 
the Act, the State, in effect, hands over part 
of the property of the minority to the 
majority. The large majority of the con- 
stituents of every member of Parliament and 
of readers of the daily press are benefiting 
by the Act at the expense of the owners of 
the houses they occupy. It is fatally easy. 
therefore, for Parliamentary candidates and 
journalists to find good reasons for continuing 
this gratuity to the tenants at no expense to 
themselves. If communism ever becomes a 
force in this eountry the precedent will un- 
doubtedly be used to carry the practice to 
much greater lengths. The principle of self- 
help, not to mention honesty, is the best 
policy. 

The proposal for a capital levy has been 
rejected by all our leading statesmen, in spite 
of the fact that by the present statutory pro 
visions the Government is tying up a very 
large proportion of the capital used in the 
basic industry of house-building. 

If the small builders could get to work 
with the co-operation of architects, they 
would, IT am convinced, quickly overtake the 
housing arrears and in so doing considerably 
lessen the terrible evil of unemployment. 

The needs of the helpless should be con- 
sidered and dealt with entirely apart from the 
reeds of those who can pay an economic 
rent. For the latter the most important aim 
is to foster self-reliance and discourage the 
growing tendency to dependence on State aid. 

Water Coox. 





The Housing Shortage. 
Sm,—1I think Mr. Yerbury has inadvertently 
made a little mistake in his excellent letter on 








this subject, published in your issue for Decem- 
ber 22. On the basis of one-sixth of the income 
of £4 2s. per week the amount not to be ex- 
ceeded for rent, rates, and taxes would be 
£35 10s. 8d. per annum (13s. 8d. per week) and 
not “£18 4s. per annum (7s. perjweek)”’ as 
stated. “ConsTANT READER.” 
Justification of the Average. 
Stx,—In reading Mr. Hallward’s article, ‘‘ The 
Justification of the Average,” which was pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of The Builder, the 
question arises, How can the common virtues 
and talents which the writer mentions be 
developed so as to penetrate our national life 
sufficiently to give it direction and unity of 
? 


Must not our hope be in education that will 
illustrate the moral worth of the individual to 
himself and to the community, and which will 
og the way towards the asceticism to which 

r. Hallward refers, emphasising also the 
spiritual significance of the really necessary 
work in the world, as a means whereby life's 
mysteries are unfolded to our consciousness ? 

By this acceptance of the spiritual basis of 
labour, and its implications, would not man’s 
handiwork become reinvested with interest and 
beauty, and would there not come about quite 
naturally that readjustment of values for which 
Mr. Hallward pleads ? 
= Ernest Crurcuiey, A.R.1B.A. 

Chingford. 


‘ 
The Architect as Traveller. 

Sir,—In the Datly Mail of December 27 it 
is stated that a distinguished English archi 
tect practising in the United States has r 
cently visited England and that he is so mucl: 
impressed by the fact that commercial archi 
tecture at home is not carried out by th 
younger architects to the economic advantag: 
of the building owner, that he proposes 
institute a competition for a travelling student 
ship to the United States to enable the holde: 
to study the large industrial buildings and 
commercial undertakings in America. 

Following on this is your leading article 
of December 29 in which you give reasons 
for expressing the hope that some pious donor 
will provide a post-graduate scholarship to 
further the study of modern architecture 
abroad following the precedent of the R.I.B.A 
Godwin Bursary. 

In the November issue of Architecture 
there is an announcement to the effect that 
the Society is establishing a scholarship to 
provide facilities for the study on the spot 
of American architecture and methods. The 
details of this proposal are being dealt with 
by a Committee, and in due course a further 
announcement on the subject will be made 
by the Society. C. McArravur Butter. 

Secretary of the Society of Architects. 





Bungalow Competition. 

Sir,-Your publication of the premiated 
designs in the Bungalow Competition is very 
interesting, but the outcome of this much- 
advertised scheme will be disappointing to many 
seekers for new homes. One of the expressed 
objects of the competition was to obtain plans 
suitable for towns and suburbs, with gas, water, 
and electric light available. 

All three plans show buildings between 60 ft. 
and 70 ft. long, with open es at both ends 
for access to gardens and for tradesmen. Now, 
to find sites with 80 ft. or 90 ft. frontage, in 
towns or suburbs, would be very difficult and 
expensive. On the other hand, if the building 
were placed with either end toward the road, in 
order to get it in the site, the front and back 
windows would only gaze on the bare flanks of 
adjoining houses. 

One peculiarity of the selected designs is that 
all three are so very similar in plan and arrange- 
ment that all might have emanated from one 
brain. Surely, out of seven hundred sets, a 
little variety in shape and arrangement might 
have been found to suit the varying requirements 
and conditions of thousands of house-seekers. 
The long, narrow passage in each is not only 
uninteresting,* but’as it only serves rooms on 


fRe 
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one side it is a wasteful and cold contrivance, 
on similar lines to the elementary plans of 


officers’ war huts. 

Nearly all the rooms are so similar in shape 
and size as to be square, monotonous harrac! 
rooms. The dining or bedrooms placed in pr: 


jecting wings have three outside walls, and 


would be expensive to build and cold in us 


If the back or garden side were to face south, 
this would be accentuated, but if the front 
looked south the principal rooms would have 
It would appear to be a 
much better solution to place all administrative 


a cold north aspect. 


rooms, such as kitchen, offices, bath and sub 


sidiary bedrooms—that is, all small rooms—to 
the north side of the corridor, and the principal! 
and reception rooms facing south. This would 
have produced a squarer, more economical, and 


warmer residence. 

All the plans have very inadequate kitchens, 
especially as no sculleries were allowed. A room 
itt. 6 in. square has to contain all cooking, 
cleaning, pastry-making and food preparation 
and water heating apparatus. One of the 
kitchens is only 6 ft. wide, crowded with fittings. 
If one person could work comfortably in the 
narrow passage it would be impossible for two 
to pass, and the mistress venturing to intrude 
would feel more a trespasser than even in larger 
kitchens. Some of the rooms are very dispro 
portionate in size to their relative importance 
In one plan the drawing-room is 13 ft. by 10 ft., 
smaller than either of the principal bedrooms. 
The dining-room also, where the whole family 
assembles, is no larger than the principal bed 
room for one or two persons, and all these rooms 
are square and bare as a workman’s cottage. 
Surely, an occasional bay window would have 
made a not very expensive but very welcom: 
relief. 

No boxroom is provided, and store space is 
cramped, which has been one of the defects of 
bungalows hitherto. Some of the bathrooms 
also are very mean. In two plans the only 
entrance to the maid’s bedroom is through her 
sitting-room, making it impossible for the room 
to be used by one of the family if the servant 
does not sleep in. 

One of the professed aims of the competition 
was to produce a “labour-saving home,” but 
the published plans show no advance on the 
Ideal Home Exhibition of 1920. A general 
system of central heating (one of the greatest 
comforts and labour saving schemes yet devised, 
and general] in the States and Colonies) is not 
adopted. Old-fashioned chimney breasts are 
shown in nearly all rooms, expensive to build, 
cumbrous, wasteful to light and tend, and 
frequently unused in bedrooms. Few other 
economical devices are shown or specified. As 
a collection of fifty selected designs is to be 
published, it is to be hoped some others will 
show modern improvements and a welcome 
variety in plan. It would be most interesting 
if the whole number (omitting, possibly, some 
freaks) could be shown to the anxious public in 
March next. CITIZEX. 


Bungalow and Villa. 

Str,—Mr. Nesbitt Kemp considers that 
correspondents who criticised his comparative 
design for bungalow and “ villa ”’ failed to grasp 
his object in presenting these plans, and that it 
was viewed by us as a work of art. I do not 
know whether I can claim “ ordinary intelli- 
gence,” but I was in no danger of taking that 
view, and I thought I had made it sufficiently 
clear that my objection to his presentation of the 
case and to the figures of Mr. Glenn based 
thereon was that, while the bungalow plan was 
economically disposed, the “ villa”’ was need- 
lessly so planned as to extend the external 
walling and waste hall space to the magnifica- 
tion of the apparent advantage of bungalow 
arrangement and the prejudice of the two- 
story plan. 

That was my only point, and I reaffirm it. 

Epwin Gun. 


Other Letters. 


Letters are also given on pp. 55 and 59; 
others are unavoidably held over. 
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™ We have received the following contributions 
from some leading builders on the present 
position and the outlook for the future :— 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY, ITS 
PROSPECTS AND NEEDS. 
By Mr. Rotanp B. Cuessum, F.1.O.B. 
( Past- President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association). 

At the opening of the fifth New Year since the 
Armistice, with the burden of all the disappointed 
hopes of the intervening period heavy upon us, he 
is @ bold man who will attempt to prophesy, and 
a wise man who seeks to draw lessons from the 
failures of the past with which to redeem the 
future. Compared with other industries, build- 
ing has certainly as large an amount of arrears 
to make up as any other, because whereas the 
stocks of the world which have formerly been 
supplied by the exporting industries of the 
country must some day create a large demand 
for those industries to supply, the arrears of build- 
ing exceed those known to anyone with whom 
I have been brought into contact. Its pros- 
pects should, therefore, be of the brightest, and 
if its needs are carefully studied, and as care- 
fully provided for, the fair prospects should in a 
very large measure be realised. 

The necessary prominence which has been 
given to the subject of the housing problem, as 
such, has created an erroneous impression in 
many minds that that is the building industry, 
whereas it should be remembered that prior to 
the war that class of building, with the ex- 
ception of large blocks of tenement flats, was 
done almost exclusively, at any rate as far as 
London is concerned, by employers who were 
outside the membership of the National F.B.T.E. 
It must, therefore, not be forgotten that the 
arrears of building are not in any way confined 
to small houses for the operative artisan classes, 
and great as that shortage is I should be very 
surprised if it equalled, or indeed approached, 
the volume of other building which has been 
accumulating for years and is waiting to be put 
in hand at the earliest favourable opportunity. 

I have served for a considerable time upon 
such bodies as the N.F.B.T.E., the N.W. & C.C., 
the L.M.B.&A.L.A. The various committees of 
these bodies and the Grading Commission of the 
N.W. & C.C, have given me many opportunities 
of meeting the operatives in close, intimate con- 
ference, whilst my connection with the Joint 
Conference of architects, surveyors and builders 
on the drafting of a new form of contract and 
other similar conferences and committees has 
enabled me to obtain other points of view. The 
experiences | have thus gained have been of 
great interest and value to me, and when one 
remembers the strife and consequent suffering 
which have occurred in some other industries 
[ think everybody connected with the 
building industry has cause to be proud that the 
difficulties which had to be surmounted have all 
been overcome without any widespread rupture. 
The reduction in the wages from the zenith to 
the present respective rates in different parts of 
the country has been a real hardship to the 
operatives, as it is not human to welcome such 
events, however necessary they may have been 
(and they were absolutely necessary), and the 
success which was achieved in those events was 
very largely due to the statesmanship and tact 
and sound judgment of the operatives in the 
many conferences connected therewith. 

On the hypothesis that there 1s so much 
work to be done, and the correctness of that 
hypothesis is admitted by each of the three 
sections of which otr industry is composed, 
what are the needs which we must supply to 
realise the fair prospects which I have suggested ? 
To deal with each of the three sections of the 
industry in order we will take that of the profes- 
sions first. The great need we, as builders, feel 
is the development of the closest relationship 
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between the architect and the builder, that 
mutual respect and understanding may evolve 
therefrom with the consequent result of higher 
quality of work and better value to the client ; 
that architects should use their best endeavours 
to confine their inquiries to federated builders. 
The latter spend much time and money for the 
guidance and control of the industry, and regard 
the non-federated builder, who takes all the 
advantages and bears none of the burdens, 
much in the same way as the architects presum- 
ably regard members of their profession who 
Stay outside the ranks of their professional 
institutions. We builders need the architects’ 
support on the subject of tendering without 
quantities, which whilst putting each builder 
so tendering to greater expense than he should 
in fairness be expected to bear, actually means 
a duplication of expense which must eventually 
be paid by the client as increased establishment 
charges, whereas if quantities were supplied 
and taken off by one surveyor for all the builders 
tendering, the tenders would all be on the same 
basis, and thus, in fair competition, ultima- 
tely lower tenders would result because establish- 
ment charges would be reduced. We also 
need the greatest use to be made of the valuable 
work done by the Joint Committee which has 
produced the standard method of measure- 
ments for building which, in course of time, 
should also contribute to greater accuracy in 
competitive tendering. We likewise need the 
architect’s and surveyor’s sympathy in the 
matter of an agreed form of contract, and I 
feel sure that the frank discussion of our diffi- 
culties, and, indeed, of injustices suffered in 
the past, will ultimately produce something 
which, whilst perhaps not being all that any 
of the parties would desire, may indeed be a 
document which all will delight to recommend 
for use a8 what is fair and reasonable between 
the parties concerned. 

The next section of the industry is the adminis- 
trative, or contracting section. In this con- 
nection we desire development of the industry 
unfettered by the interference of Government 
or other officials whose knowledge of the industry 
is mostly superficial and theoretical, and where 
such interference may be found necessary we 
desire that those bodies should seek counsel 
and take advice from those—-both employer 
and operative—who, having spent their lives 
in actual practice, are best able to guide and 
direct matters connected with the industry. 
As federated builders we wish it to be widely 
known that we entirely deny the suggestions 
nay, more, the charges made as to “rings” 
existing among builders to keep prices up. 
There are no such rings in existence, but we 
do deplore that “ rings ”’ do exist in connection 
with certain essential materials, and by a wise 
broadening of their specifications the architects 
might greatly help in overcoming this difficulty. 
But we do need more broad mindedness and 
less selfishness in the struggle for contracts. 
Cutting prices can benefit no one and harm 
many, whereas if the builders would live and 
let live, and refuse to take work without the 
slightest prospect of profit, the work would be 
more widely distributed and everyone connected 
with the industry would benefit. 

As employers we need longer working hours. 
No industry in the country is so restricted 
as to hours as our industry. The increased 
cost in overhead charges, due to the short 
working day, has been a very important factor 
in the high cost of production. Our trade being 
essentially a seasonal one, it follows that from 
such causes shorter hours must be worked 
during the winter months, and our contention 
is that longer hours should be worked in the 
summer months—and surely if this should give 
an average of only 47} per week all the year 
round no one can say that they are excessive. 

And then, we want output! This, to my 


mind, is the principal factor which will reduee 
the cost of production. I know that “ bones 
on output ”’ is a term which does not meet with 
the approval of the official representatives 
of the operatives whom I frequently meet ; 
the term is repeatedly coupled with “ piece- 
work.” Piecework, in the old application 
of the term, has been condemned by all federated 
builders, but I am not so sure that it is not 
widely practised at the present time by non- 
federated builders and even some trade union 
members. But “ bonus on output,” where an 
operative is assured of the standard rate 
whenever employed, with an additional bonus 
as the result of extra skill and energy, surely 
can have no logical condemnation. 

As employers, we claim that a man should 
give a fair day's output for a fair day's wage, 
and the fair wage is that which is fixed by 
employers and operatives as the standard 
wage. The progress of the world has been 
brought about by the enterprise, industry and 
self-sacrifice of the individual, and the reward 
of merit has gone to those who have been 
prepared to practise those qualities. I have 
said before that I know of no force which has been 
greater in undermining the character and 
success of the individual than the system of 
paying all alike an equal amount without any 
regard to the value given in output. Work is 
going to be the one factor above all others 
to redeem this old country of ours from the 
slough into which it has drifted. Work is the 
greatest, if not the only, blessing inherited 
from the exodus from Kden—-work, which will 
help one over one’s troubles, improve ones 
health, and, if pursued with interest and intelli 
gence, will give peace to one’s mind and provide 
for old age. 

And then the third section of the industry 
is that of the operatives. We need a continuance 
of the harmony in the conduct of our negotia- 
tions which we have had in the past. The men 
need as large a wage at the end of each week 
to take home to their wives as it is possible to 
get, and I have suggested how that can be 
obtained by longer hours and a bonus to those 
who merit it. They need a continuity of employ- 
ment as far as that can possibly be obtained, 
and I have suggested two ways by which that 
can be met-—first, by extra earnings, by bonus on 
output, which would provide a surplus to carry 
over unemployed periods should they un- 
fortunately occur; and, secondly, work! 
Work given at its best will produce more work, 
because as the best is given so the prices will 
fall and demand will increase. They also need 
the recognition of the human factor in their 
industrial life. The old personal acquaintance 
(and often friendship) and contact with the 
employer has, to a large extent, been lost, and 
its revival can only be productive of good to 
all concerned. It is an acknowledged fact that 
the old theory that less work done indi- 
vidually will give employment to greater 
numbers has proved a complete fallacy ; 
whereas more work given by the individual 
in return for the payment received has produced 
a reduction in cost which has created an increased 
demand, which gives greater employment. 4 | 

They seek a solution of the difficulty oc- 
casioned by time lost through stress of weathers, 
and this is now occupying the carefu | considera- 
tion of both sides, and I hope a solution will be 
found without creating a further burden on 
the industry. 

Space will not permit me to deal with this 
vast subject in any other than the mere outlin e 
that I have been able to give. To all those who 
may read what I have written I tender my very 
heartiest good wishes for the year 1923; and of 
those who may not agree with the opinions 
I have expressed, I would ask their careful 
consideration of the points I have raised, as it 
is only by carefully examining the opinions of 
those with whom we disagree that sound 
judgments can be formed end satisfactory 


decisions reached. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 


By RK. Dopiey Bartiett, Manactse Director, 
Perry] & Co. (Bow), Lrp. 


To claim that the building industry has en- 
joyed, during the universally unfortunate year 
of 1922, a period of even comparative prosperity. 
or that it finds iteelf on the threshold of 1923 
in any more robust state of health than one of 
convalescence, would be to exceed the licence of 
the most confirmed optimist. It can, however, 
befsaid with some assurance that the building 
trade, dependent though it must be on general 
industrial conditions, is yet more favourably 

laced at the present juncture than most of the 
aera industries. 

Perhaps the strongest support for this con- 
tention is to be found in the state of the labour 
market. The inflation of wages and restriction 
of output that characterised the immediate 
post-war period are things of the past. Wages 
are, in fact, at the present moment, at a level 
beyond which further reductions cannot be con- 
templated under existing conditions without the 
risk of hardship for the operatives. 

It is not this fact alone which gives cause for 
satisfaction. The lowering of labour costs was 
indeed inevitable, but there are grounds for 
congratulation for all concerned in that the 
reductions have been effected, while at the same 
time amicable relations between masters and 
men have been maintained. 

The necessity for mutual sacrifices has been 
faced in a commendable spirit of fairness. There 
remains, however, one outstanding subject of 
controversy upon which an agreement must be 
reached, if the hardship involved in further 
reductions in w is to be avoided. I refer 
to the 44-hour week. It may not be worth 
while now to consider how this system came into 
being. It is, however, certain that the re- 
striction is having a seriously prejudicial effect 
on the industry. 

The question of longer working hours in the 
summer calls for an early settlement, and if it 
can be approached in the same attitude of 
reasonableness and conciliation as obtained 
during the wages discussion, the extension 
desired by ninety-five per cent. of employers 
and, as I believe, by a majority of the operatives 
themselves, should be secured for 1923. 

It may not, perhaps, be inopportune to make 
some reference here to the question of prices of 
materials, Without specifying too closely, one 
may be permitted to suggest that the discrepancy 
between the reductions in labour and other 
manufacturing costs and the selling price of 
certain commodities calls for attention. While 
the wholesale accusations about “rings” and 
combines that have been broadcasted during 
the year may perhaps be taken cum grano salis, 
it is equally certain that free competition, which 
has shattered price standards in many directions, 
has not yet exerted its full influence on many 
essential building supplies. 

With regard to housing it is difficult to antici- 
pate what the future holds in store for 1923. 
The conflicting opinions as to the extent to 
which the Government are justified in under- 
taking further assistance show as yet no signs 
of crystallising into a coherent policy. 
= The curtailment of the Addison programme, 
which aroused so much criticism, is shown to 
be justified in the striking reductions in building 
costs generally. Sir Charles Ruthen can at 
least claim that the policy which he initiated 
has brought a solution of the vexed problem 
of housing immeasurably nearer to achievement. 
. To turn from the past to the future, I think 
that we may confidently look forward to a period, 
if not of actual prosperity, at least of welcome 
activity for all concerned in the trade. There 
are many grounds for this optimism. In the 
forefront may be placed the feeling of stability 
which pervades the industry, due to the certain 
knowledge that building values are now about 
as advantageous to the owner as they are likely 
to be for some time to come. In fact, building 
is once more being regarded as a practical pro- 
position, and, given a reasonable continuation 
of the} trade revival noticeable of late, next 
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Spring should see an expansion of building 
which will keep the trade as a whole comfort- 
ably employed. 

Everything depends, of course, upon trade 
conditions generally. Many signs indicate a 
steady improvement in 1923. Notably, there 
are the revival, small though it may be, of ship- 
building, and the strong upward movement of 
the dollar exchange. Experience has shown 
that in the train of a movement of this character 
—usually about six months later-——there follows 
a period of increased activity for British indus- 
try. 

, ee the situation fairly, I feel justitied 

in predicting for the new year a continued 
trade improvement, from which the building 
industry stands at the present time in a very 
favourable position to reap the full benefit. 

In conclusion, no review of the prospects 
of the building trade, however cursory, would 
be complete without a word about the relations 
between employers and operatives. That a 
better feeling exists between them to-day than 
has been the case for very many years is a fact 
upon which all may congratulate themselves. 

This better feeling can only be the result of 
one thing, and that is a better understanding 
of each others aspirations and difficulties. To 
recognise the value to both sides of a spirit of 
comradeship is half-way towards attaining it. 
I would urge all employers to endeavour as a 
start to get into closer touch with their opera- 
tives by what, for want of a better term, is 
called * welfare work,” or by any other means. 
After all, we are all Englishmen, and one feels 
that we have only to know and understand each 
other to enable us to smooth away a great many 
of the pressing disadvantages of the present 
state of affairs. We shall make mistakes and 
we shall have many disappointments, but let 
us at least try in this New Year to lay the 
foundation of a happier spirit, for therein lies 
to a very large extent the future prosperity of 
our trade itself. 





FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 
BUILDING. 


By D. G. SomerviLie, M.P. 


OF 


Tue conditions in the building trade through- 
out the country for the last year have been 
very unsatisfactory, although now showing 
slight signs of improvement. In the earlier 
part of the year, the trade was fairly well 
employed on housing schemes, but labour had 
not really settled down, and a certain amount 
of slackness, together with the high prices 
charged by the merchants, made many of these 
contracts the reverse of profitable, and a good 
number of firms did not trouble to tender for 
new schemes. 

The labour conditions have, however, become 
much more settled and, in fact, I do not think 
that in any trade the men have accepted 
bigger reductions in their wages without serious 
trouble. There is now no doubt that every 
class of tradesman are now putting their backs 
into the work and the output per man is practi- 
cally what it was in pre-war days, and there 
is certainly not more than a fair wage being 
paid in view of the still high cost of living. 

With regard to the prices of building materials, 
while these have come down very considerably, 
I am of the opinion that prices are still too high 
and that they have got to come down still 
further to correspond to the level of wages being 
paid. Apart from this, I do not anticipate any 
considerable fall in building costs, and think 
that prices are now pretty well stabilised and 
building owners need have very little fear that, 
by letting contracts just now, they will lose 
anything really worth considering. 

With reference to the prospects of the trade, 
I consider these are much more promising, as 
there is undoubtedly a better feeling all round, 
and most building owners consider that under 
the present Government they will, at any 
rate, be let alone to develop on the lines they 
consider will be the most profitable. Many 
architects tell me that they have numerous 
commissions under consideration, and, should 
nothing unforeseen occur to upset the course of 
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business, these commissions will undoubtedly 
mature in the New Year. 

A somewhat false impression as to the pros- 
perity of the building trade may be caused in 
London by the amount of building which is being 
carried on, especially in the West End and City. 
In nearly every case, the rebuilding in question 
is not being carried on to what one might cal! 
the building owners’ or tenants’ actual require- 
ments, but because a very large number of 
leases have fallen in and new buildings have 
had to be re-erected in order to secure a new 
lease. In a good many cases, the contractors 
are actually financing the new building opera 
tions, which, I think, says a great deal for the 
strong position in which the building trade 
finds itself after the very difficult times it has 
had to go through during the last few years. 

I consider, generally, that it is a very good 
omen for the future that the building trade has 
come through the difficulties of the after-war 
slump in the way it has done, and it follows 
that the firms who are still doing work are of the 
most efficient and financially sound character. 
The relationship between men and masters is 
also now of the best possible character, and 
I think that, unless some serious development 
occurs abroad over the reparations question, &c., 
the building and contracting trades may look 
forward to a steady recovery, if not a really 
prosperous year which, in my opinion, is quite 
on the boards, 


A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE. 
By Tuomas Foster. 


You ask for some message for the New Year 
number of The Builder. What can one say? 
It is the season when pleasant things, usually, 
are said ; when men express good will, and hope 
for a better time in the future than the past has 
been. One used to think that these expressions 
in some way indicated an intention to let good 
will operate, and hopes be realised. But as one 
gets older disillusion comes, and we realise that 
in these things man is very much as usual—if 
anything, more so. 

Not long ago this nation found itself in a very 
tight place and began to wonder whether it could 
extricate itself. Like individuals at some 
critical periods in their lives, conscience awoke 
to a sense of past shortcomings, and in no direc- 
tion seemed more contrite than in thinking 
about the way in which the poorer and more 
numerous section of the community had been 
treated. This section had rallied in a surprising 
way to help the country in its hour of need, and 
out of gratitude those who had most of this 
world’s gear to lose vowed that their poorer 
brethren should have a better share of the 
England which was to be when the danger was 
overcome. Like a celebrated potentate of old, 
when the immediate danger was past, they 
have, apparently, forgotten their vows and 
hardened their hearts. In spite of the seasonal 
hopes and expressions of good will, there seems 
to be little evidence of any determination to 
translate them into reality. 

What, you ask, has this got to do with the 
community within a larger community with 
which The Builder is primarily concerned ? 
During the war, and since, the building industry 
has, in the main, avoided open strife ; and super- 
ficial thinkers have brought themselves to 
believe that the material out of which open 
strife develops is non-existent. It is no use 
trying to keep up the illusion of such a fool's 
paradise. The fact is that, roughly, all industry 
is divided into two more or less hostile camps. 
The easy-going thinkers on both sides try to 
persuade themselves, and others, that in reality 
the strife does not exist—that the interests of 
the two sides are identical. Would that they 
were! Those engaged in the building industry 
are no exceptions in this vital matter. Its 
employers are aligned with other employers, and 
its operatives with the rest of labour everywhere. 

The immediate question is, what are our 
employers going to do about it? They occupy 


the position of advantage due to the possession 
of material wealth, economic security, and social 


They have the correspondingly 


position. 
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greater responsibility, and obligation to the 
community. Only too readily they try to put 
the blame for present-day troubles on the 
shoulders of the working class, who might seem 
to be cursed with a double dose of original sin. 
I do not seek to minimise their share of respon- 
sibility. As a matter of fact, no one group, 
either employers or employed, is solely respon- 
sible for bringing about the evil state in which 
we find ourselves—but society as a whole. 

Expressions of good will do not carry us far. 
Some hard thinking is necessary, and the sacri- 
fice of many preconceived opinions; and as we 
generally prefer the line of least resistance, we 
funk our duty, especially when we vaguely 
realise that it may mean some material sacrifice 
on our part. 

A great responsibility rests upon the employers 
in the building industry, for they have deliber- 
ately scrapped machinery that had been set up 
to provide for the examination of social and 
economic problems which they supposed did not 
matter. What are they going to put in its 
stead? If they are not prepared to take their 
place in social and industrial reconstruction it 
will not be long before society has no use for 
them. I know that many of them will not be 
grateful to me for advancing these views, but 
the views put forward are the truth of the 
matter as I see it ; and as they are the outcome 
of a comparison of the views of many great 
thinkers and teachers, past and contemporary, 
I advance them in the hope that the New Year 
may, in some way, provide opportunities for 
their discussion in an atmosphere of real 
good will. 


—\ 


WAGES ON PUBLIC 
WORKS. 

Tae Public Works Conciliation Board has 
decided that the present rate of wages (“‘ X'”’ in 
the schedule) for the City and County of London 
remain at ls. 4d., and that the rate for the 
area beyond the City and County of London 
and to the limits of the Metropolitan Police 
Area be not more than Id. less than the “ X” 
rate in the City and County of London. This 
is to be effective for the three months, January, 
February and March, 1923. In the following 
schedule the labourers’ rate equals “ X”’; for 
the City and County of London the labourers’ 
rate is Is. 4d. :— 





Trade. § Plus Rate. 
Blacksmith - .. X plus 4} pence 
Concrete Leveller .. he — 

Duct or Earthenware Drain 

Layer ' rr 
Fitter a a i a oe oe 
Granite Mason Kerb, &... X ,, 5 
Granite Sett Dresser XxX» 4% 
Jointer . Bee 
Kerb Fixer .. dor : 
Pavior Pe r om « eee 
Petro] Locomotive or Roller 

Driver .. Ne oe ee - 
Platelayer .. eA X ,, 1 to2 pence 

Pe. Labourer ft Od gg 

Pneumatic Pick Operator... X ,, 1 pence 
Rammerman iit ae a oe 
Scaffolder oan tt 
Screeder .. aa > here 
Steam Roller Driver hy Fae 
Street Mason and Flag 

Dresser . wa ede oe 
Tarpot Man xX , . 
‘Timberman " a fe ~ 
Wood Block Layer Rot fs 
Watchman . X 7s. 6d.* 


* Minimum day or night. 

Men working in “ boots” Id. per hour extra. 
Workmen working in dirty or dangerous places 
subject to special rates and conditions. Boys 
14 to 16 years, } of X; 16 to 18 years, } of X; 
18 to 20 years, $# of X. The hours of labour 
and overtime rates to remain as agreed on 
March 11, 1920. 


i. 
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Obituary. 
"The death occurred recently of Mr. Joseph 
Hodsman, joiner and builder, 34, Lower Eldon- 
street, York. 
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COMPARISON OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
IN JANUARY, 1922, WITH CURRENT PRICES. 


Bie We again have pleasure in publishing a table giving the prices of the principal 
building materials at the present time as compared with the prices for January, 


1922. 


Material. 
Bricks— 
Best Stocks 
Flettons 
Glazed 


Thames ballast 

Thames sand 

Shingle (32 in.) 

Portland cement _ oe ae 
Ground blue lias lime (at railway depét) 
Grey stone lime 

Bath stone 

Portland stone 


Good Sound Building Timber— 


4in. X 11 in. 
3in. <x 7 in. 
3 in. X 11 in. 
2 in. X II in. 
ao me Tm. 
Sin. X 4in. 
Slates— 
24 in. X 12 in. 
22 in. xX 12 in. 
R.S. joists 
Iron— 


Common bars 
Mild steel bars ... 

Steel bars 

Cut nails 

Sheet lead 

Glass— 
15 OZ. 
21 oz. 
26 oz. 


sheet 
sheet 
sheet 


faw linseed oil 
Turpentine ... ai Ble 
Ground English white lead 
White lead paint 

Red lead 


THE BUILDING TRADES 
PARLIAMENT. 


We have received the following from Mr. 
J. E. Yerbury, Lic.R.I B.A. :— 


Srr,—In your issue for December 29, the 
Editorial and Organising Secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers writes that it is “arrant nonsense "’ to 
say that the Building Trades Parliament should 
come to life again and continue its work on the 
lines of the Foster Report. Is this the con- 
sidered judgment of the N.F.B.T.E., or only the 
expression of a personal opinion ? 

Another statement he makes is that the 
employers withdrew from the Industrial Council, 
certainly never to return while the memory of 
the Foster Committee Report remains; one 
would like to know whether this is only a 
statement of the Editorial and Organising 
Secretary's belief, or an ultimatum from the 
N.F.B.T.E. Is it really “arrant nonsense ” to 
hope for a Building Trades Parliament, “ the 
keynote of which shall be the ‘ team spirit ° in in- 
dustry sounding across the whole industrial 
arena the trumpet-call of a new idea?” 

Your correspondent writes with confidence— 
and should know the facts—and he says it is 
“arrant nonsense” because the Foster Com- 
mittee Report killed the Building Trades 
Parliament by showing “the cloven hoof of 
socialism.” That dear old bogy! I wonder 
the Editorial Secretary didn't rise to Bolshe- 
vism ! Whatissocialism? It seems the fashion 
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We are glad to say that there has been a steady fall in nearly all the markets. 
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with frightened politicians to call anything they 
don’t like “socialism,” and everything that 
frightens them “Bolshevism.” If the spirit 
of the Foster Report is the spirit of socialism, it 
seems to me the sooner we all embrace it the 
better. Let me quote from its sponsors :——“ The 
incentive which took our men to France to die 
was service—not gain. Gain was not the real 
incentive to effort; there was another and 
greater incentive, and that was service. Ser- 
vice was the whole spirit of the Christian ethic, 
and was also proved to be the only sound 
economy.” These are the expressions of the 
views of those who signed the Foster Report, 
and somehow, even when the Editorial Secretary 
of an Employers’ Federation calls it “ arrant 
nonsense,” one can't help wishing to see the 
revival of such socialism, although it may have 
two, four, or a great many more cloven feet. 

Personally, I do not care very much what the 
policy is called if it is good, and the avowed 
policy of the Foster Committee's Report was 
founded on the conception of our industry as a 
great self-governing democracy of organised 
mublic service, giving “ freedom and security ” 
lo initiative and enterprise ; complete removal 
of the fear of unemployment ; salaries to man- 
agement commensurate with ability; hire of 
capital at the market rate of good securities, and 
provision of common service controlled by the 
whole industry and financed from its surplus 
earnings. The Foster Committce made a great 
step forward, and I for one trust the Secretary of 
the N.F.B.T.E. is not expressing the opinion 
of the Federation when he says its work is dead 
and damned. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


WatnaAmM Green.—The latest block of 
artisans’ dwellings to be erected by the Samuel 
Lewis Trust, at Walham Green, comprises 
356 tenements. They are all self-contained, 
each tenement being provided with separate 
bathroom, water closet and kitchen, in addition 
to the bedrooms. There are 18 blocks in all, 
which are ged round central courtyards 
in which there are shelters. The tenements 
themselves are arranged with one bedroom, 
two bedrooms, three bedrooms, and four bed- 
rooms. The elevations are of a pleasing design, 
and are constructed with Crowborough base and 
red heather facings above the ground floor, 
the arches being constructed of tiles. The floors 
are of Kleine construction throughout ; and the 
walls of the staircases, kitchens, sculleries, 
bathrooms, and w.c.’s, are tiled to the full 
height. There are several features of interest 
in the buildings, the most notable being the 
serving hatch between the kitchen and sitting 
room, fitted up with shelves and a cupboard to 
save labour. Hot water is provided to every 
bath from a copper adjacent thereto, and 
operated by a patent three-way valve. Drying 
rooms, pram sheds and bicycle sheds have also 
been provided. The cost of the buildings will 
be about £250,000. The architects are Messrs. 
Joseph, 2, Paul’s Bakehouse-court, Godliman- 
street, E.C.4; and the contractors are Messrs 
Higgs & Hill, Crown Works, South Lambeth- 
road, 8.W.8. The following are the sub- 
contractors: Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithic Co., 
63, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C., granolithic 
paving; Messrs, Pilkington’s Tile & Pottery 
Co., 37, Shoe-lane, E.C., and Messrs. Carter & Co., 
29, Albert-embankment, S.E., tiling; The 
Ragusa Asphalte Co., 25-27, Oxford-street, W., 
asphalte; Messrs. J. H. Nicholson & Co., 95, 
Southwark Bridge-road, S.E. 1., heating ; Messrs 
The Carron Co., 15, Upper Thames-street, 
E.C. 4, ranges, baths, stoves, rain-water and 
soil goods ; Messrs. Jones & Campbell, Torwood 
Foundry, Larbert, Stirlingshire, coppers ; 
Messrs, Broad & Co., South Wharf, Paddington, 
drainage goods ; Mr. George Messent, Beresford- 
street, S.E., blinds; Messrs. Bolding & Sons, 
Davies-street, W., sanitary apparatus ; Messrs. 
The Crittall Manufacturing Co., 246, High 
Holborn, W.C., casements ; Mr. F. H. Wheeler, 
39, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 1, electric 
light; and Messrs. Marbello, Ltd., Crescent 
Wharf, Birmingham, composition flooring. 

Stranp.—The premises which stand on a site 
formerly occupied by ‘The Three Crowns,” 
at the corner of Bedford-street and King-street, 
have recently been acquired by Messrs. Moss 
Bros., for extending and connecting up their 
premises on either side. Alterations have been 
carried out, including the removal of the ground 
floor front wall and new shop fronts. An 
interesting feature of the work was the shoring 
up of a circular corner of about 20 ft. radius, 
containing two brick piers and chimney breasts, 
weighing approximately 80 tons each, for the 
insertion of steel columns. This entailed tying 
in the front with strong steel ties to pre- 
vent outward movement, and necessitated an 
elaborate system of raking shores and struts, 
the work being carried out without the slightest 
disturbance to the superstructure. The internal 
portion has undergone a complete change, 
a staircase with elaborately carved balustrading 
and newel finishings having been fixed, and 
the sanitary accommodation having been re- 
atranged throughout. Much has also been 
added to make the lower portion into a shop 
for Messrs. Moss Bros., Ltd. The street fronts 
of the building, which is about fifty years old, 
have been successfully treated by the steam- 
cleaning process, so that they present the 
appearance of a new building. The work has 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Higgins & Thomerson, Lic.R.LB.A., 
M.LStruct.E., of 9, Finsbury-square, E.C., 
by the general contractors, Messrs. Walter 
Lawrence & Sons, Ltd., of 19, Finsbury-square, 
E.C. The steelwork was executed by the Aston 
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Construction Co.; and the shop fronts by 
Messrs. Shannon, Ltd. 

WurrenaLy.—There is an unofficial proposal 
for the construction of a subway from Whitehall- 
gardens to the House of Commons, with branches 
to Downing-street, King Charles-street, and to 
Victoria-street, according to the Evening News. 
The idea is that it would connect Government 
departments as well, and link them with the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Wesrminster.—Specifications are now being 
prepared by the London County Council for the 
construction of the great concrete raft on 
which the final section of the new County 
Hall will stand, says the Evening News. About 
one-fifth of the building has still to be con- 
structed, and, like all the rest of the building, 
it will stand on a mass of concrete five feet thick. 
It will probably be two months before the 
specifications have been submitted to tender 
and the Council has accepted the most favour- 
able contract. The work of preparing the site 
at the northern end of the present building 
and laying the complete foundation is expected 
to take about twelve months. Whether or 
not the Council will then proceed to the com- 
pletion of the building has not yet been decided. 

Sr. Marrin’s-Le-Granp.—Mr. James White, 
the financier, is, The Daily Mail understands, 
the principal figure in connection with nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the site of the old 
General Post Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
E.C. Mr. White, who is stated to be acting on 
behalf of a syndicate, has, according to a state- 
ment made on good authority, paid a large 
sum as deposit. The agreement, it is under- 
stood, has not yet been signed. If Mr. White 
acquires the property his intention is to dispose 
of it in plots for building purposes. A number 
of offers to purchase portions of the site have 
already been received by Mr. White. One offer 
concerns a quarter of the whole site, which 
occupies about 85,200 sq. ft., with a frontage 
of 525 ft. in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 205 ft. in 
Gresham-street, and 400 ft. in Foster-lane. 
This particular offer, it was stated, is connected 
with “something far more important” than 
the building of offices. 

COVENT-GARDEN.—It is stated that a large 
site, including Covent-garden Market, has been 
sold, but we understand that the Covent- 
garden Estate Co. have no statement to make 
on the subject, an official saying that he could 
give no information. 

“ Merro-Lanp.”—Mr. H. Gibson, of the 
Metropolitan Railway Surplus Lands Com- 
mittee, reports that there has been a fair 
demand for properties during the past year in 
the three estates controlled from Baker-street 
Station, comprising the Metropolitan Railway 
Surplus Lands, the Metropolitan Railway 
Country Estates, Ltd., and the Wembley Park 
Estate Co., Ltd., the total sales for the year 
amounting to £91,927, made up as follows: 
Sales of land, £36,132 ; sales of houses, £28,005 ; 
sales of ground rents, £12,840; and shops and 
business premises, £14,950 

Mitt Hirt.—Messrs. Perry Bros., 36a, The 
Broadway, Ealing, W.15, are carrying out the 
erection of a block of shops and flats at Lawrence- 
street, Mill Hill. Messrs. D. Morris & Sons are 
the architects. 

Gray’s INn-noap.—A garage is being erected 
by Messrs. W. Daley & Co., 58, Birch-grove, 
West Acton, W.3. The architects are Messrs. 
Riley & Glandfield, 6, Raymond’s-buildings, 
Gray’s Inn-road. 
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LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ SPORTS 
ASSOCIATION. 
Goals. 
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Last Week's resulis: Minter v. Holancube. 
Abandoned owing to state of ground. 


[January 5, 1923. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
TOWN PLANNING, 


Discussine the subject of “ Town Planning ” 
at a junior meeting of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, Westminster, recently, Mr. J. R. Toovey 
said that, generally, houses should be semi- 
detached, with a small garden in front (about 
15 ft. to 20 ft. long), and a reasonable garden 
in the rear. It had been suggested that houses 
of the various classes should be mixed as much 
as possible, but one was strongly of opinion 
that it was much more practicable for the 
several classes to be housed in reasonable 
groups. With regard to architecture, it would 
be easy to plan attractive and well-designed 
** better class”’ houses, but as to “ smaller- 
class” property, it was much more difficult— 
that was, if one was to provide reasonable 
accommodation at an economic rent. But by 
skilful grouping of simple blocks of houses an 
impressive design could be planned, which was 
absent from a scheme in which expensive blocks 
with broken roofs and numerous gables were 
used somewhat indiscriminately; the blocks 
of houses, he suggested, would be best placed 
when backed by trees, and, therefore, should 
be on the exterior areas of the district. Where, 
of course, this type of house must be at impor- 
tant centres or road junctions, it was legitimate 
to utilise blocks of rather more elaborate design, 
and they must be contrasted with those of 
more simple nature which were carefully grouped 
along the exterior roads. ; 

As far as possible, towns should be so designed 
as either to obtain or preserve individuality, 
and he suggested this might well be done by 
preserving any object of historic interest and 
centralising it as much as possible; and much 
also could be done by keeping informal (natural) 
beauties as against erecting formal beauties. 
Much of the unsatisfactory state of housing 
to-day was due to very rigid by-laws, which 
had caused great expense in laying down 
building schemes, such as areas of rooms, 
window space, sanitary accommodation and 
connections, laying out width and taking 
over of roads. But under the present dispensa- 
tion, if a local authority made a scheme, power 
was given to override the existing by-laws; 
and if a corporate body commenced a scheme, 
a new local authority would probably be formed 
in which they would have a majority interest 
and would be enabled so to frame the by-laws 
as to allow all that was requisite in the whole 
carrying out of a town-planning scheme. 


—* 


THE LICENCES AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE BUILDING. 

Ix the front of the Licences & General Insur- 
ance Co., Moorgate-street (illustrated on p. 17} 
there are five openings covering the space 
between three floors, all of which are in ornamen- 
tal cast leadwork executed by Messrs. H. W. 
Cashmore & Co., Ltd. The whole of the bays, 
including the mullions and transoms, are 
covered in cast sheet lead as well as the ornamen- 
tal breasts. The scheme was so designed that 
the use of steel casements would not come in 
direct contact with the leads, and for this purpose 
copper sheathing was provided as a preservation 
against oxidisation by galvanic action, The 
design also covered inlets for ventilation and 
for expansion and contraction. The construc- 
tion upon which the leadwork was built was 
in wood, which Messrs. Cashmore also provided, 
and the contract included for the work fixed 
complete. The firm’s contract on the building 
was for the whole of the ornamental rain- 
water heads, down pipes and ears, and for the 
whole of the decorative plasterwork for the 
general Offices and for the board rooms, 

Messrs. Marks & O'Donoghue were the 


architects. 





G.W.R. Housing Scheme. 

The Great Western Railway Company have 
decided to apply for powers to facilitate the pro- 
vision of housing accommodation for persons in 
their employ, and to enable such persons to 
acquire such accommodation. 
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DIARIES & CALENDARS RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
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Mr. John Carrick, of Crossgate, Durham, 
retired builder, left estate value £10,574. 


‘(For rates of wages in the Building Trade in Scotland, ste pece 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


Per some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 


sare advertised in this number. 


Certain conditions 


d those given in the following information 


beyon 
ate imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders; and 


that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
@ those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 


or place where quantsives, forms 


BUILDING AND PalINTING. 


JANUARY 8,—Bi -—LAUNDRY.—For erec- 
‘tion of central ment laundry at Woodcock- 
street,fortheT.C. Mr. A. McKewan, architect, King’s- 
-court, 115, Colmore-road, m. Deposit £2. 

JANUARY 8.—Churech Village 


pn, 
y Breweries, Ltd. Application 
‘for detalls, with depoat of two guineas, to be made not 
‘later than mber 18, to Secretary, Rhondda Valleys 
and Ely Breweries, Ltd., Taff-street, Pontypridd. 
January 8.—G w.— PaVILION.—Erection of 
vilion for Nether Pollok Playing Field, Haggs-road, 
ollokshaws, for the Education gy Educa- 
“tien Offices (Property Department), 129, th-street, 
“Glasgow. Deposit £1 1s. 
JANUARY 8.—Saltcoats.—Hovuses.—For the various 
works in connection with the erection of 10 additional 
thouses on the site adjoining Jacks-road, Saltcoats. Mr. 
James Campbell, Town Clerk. Deposit £1. 
JANUARY 9.— -—Hovses.— Erection of 
212 non-parlour type houses on the Billesley House 
Estate, Yardley Wood, to be let in five contracts. Mr. 
Herbert H. Humphries, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer 
sand Surveyor and Executive Officer for Housing 
Scheme, City of Birmingham, The Council House, 
Birmingham. Deposit £1 in respect of each contract. 
JANUARY 10,—Cashel.—Hovses.—Erection of four 
forthe U.D.C. Mr. John Maher, Clerk, 2, John- 
street, Cashel. Deposit £2 2s. 
JANUARY 10,--Darlington.—Hovses.—Erection of 
25 houses on the Cockerton site, for the T.C. Mr. 
a Winter, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darling- 


JANUARY 10.—East Coker. BuNGALOW.— Erection 
of bu ow at Primrose-hill, for Mr. A. M. Millerd. 
Mr. A. J. B. Abbott, architect, Yeovil. 

% JANUARY 10.—Hertfordshire.— ExTENSION.—Erec- 
‘tion of an extension to the High School for Girls at 
Bishop's Stortford, for the County Council Architect, 
Mr. J. W. Fisher, of Messrs. Talbot Brown & Fisher, 
ry “a Burystead-place, Wellingborough. Deposit 

8. 

JANUARY 10,.—Littleham -—~PaviILion.— Erection 
-of a pavilion, &c., at the Playing Field in Maltravers- 
oad, for the U.D.C. Mr. Arthur Shelley, Clerk, 
Littlehampton. 

JANUARY 10,—Neath.—Hovses.—For the erection 
-of eight houses at Crythan Park site, forthe B.C. The 
Borough Engineer, Gwyn Hall, Neath. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 10, — Walton-on-Thames. — ExTENSIONS. 
~-Construction of the su ure for the extensior 
of the existing engine house, boiler house, elevated 
coal bunkers, and alterations to exist works, &c., 
to the ion mes, in the 
urrey, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 

, Office of the Board (Room 201), New 
~s ead, 173, Rosebery-avenue, E.C.1. De- 


posit £5. 

JANUARY 11.—Ardrossan.— FILTER HOvUSE.— Erection 
of filter house at Millglen Filters, for the T.C. Messrs, 
T. Kinnear Cook and Robert Wood, Joint Town Clerks, 
Burgh-chambers, Ardrossan. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 11,—Cavan.—CrEAMERY.—Erection of 
mew creamery and stores at Ballyconnell, Co. Cavan. 
Mr. P. J. Brady, C.E., Broomfield House, Ballyhaise. 

JANUARY 11.—Dewsbury.—PaIntING.—For The 
Cleaning and decorating of the Committee Rooms at the 

nion Offices, Wellington-street, for the Board oi 
Guardians. Mr. E. T. Tunnicliffe, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Wellington-street, Dewsbury. 

JANUARY 11.—France and Belgium.—HeEap- 
STONES.—Total supply of 21,000 headstones to be 
divided into a number of contracts, none of which 
shall be less than 100 headstones; the headstones 
are to be made of natural stones. The Secretary, 
Works Dept., Imperial War Graves Commission, 
$2, Baker-street, London, W.1. 

JANUARY 11. — Preston.—- Roor. -- Supply and 
erection of steel roof and covering over the Fish 
Market, Preston, for the T.C. Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Preston. 

JANUARY 11.—Warri GLAZING, &¢.—For 
woodwork and glazing, &c., to new greenhouse at 
Orford Hall, and for new woodwork and glazing, &c.. 
to greenhouse at Bank Park, forthe T.C. Mr. Andrew 
M. Ker, Borough Engineer, Warrington, 

JANUARY 11,—West Ham.— Con vVENIENCE.— Erection 
of sanitary convenience, Connaught-road, Silvertown, 
forthe B.C. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, 
E.15. Deposit £1, 

JANUARY 12.—Attleborough.— REPAIRS —For adapt- 
dng and repairing the farm buildings at Haverscroft 
House Farm, Attleborough, for the Norfolk C.C. Mr. 
Victor Playle, County Land Agent, Shirehouse, Nor- 
wich. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 12.—Barnsley.—Hovsr.—For any or the 
whoie of the trades required to be done in the erection 
of a house on Huddersfield-road, Barnsley. Mr. P. A. 
Hinchliffe, F.R.1.B.A., 14, Regent-street, Barnsley. 

JANUARY 12.—Dulas—Brince.—Erection of a 
ferro-concrete bridge, at Dulas, near Amiwch, Anglesey, 
for the Anglesey C.C. Mr. W. EK. Jones, County 
Surveyor, Graig, Lianfair P.G., Anglesey. 


af tender, &¢., may be obtained. 


.—ADDITIONS.— Erection 
vilion, Far- 
erry & Sons, 


JANUARY 12.—Huddersfield 
of additions and alterations to the cricket 
town, forthe H.C.and A.C. Messrs. J. 
architects, 3, Market-piace, Huddersfield. 

JANUARY 12,.— York.— HovusEs.— Erection of 29 
houses in 9 separate blocks, at the Heworth Housing 
Estate, for the T.C. Mr. F. W. Spurr, Architect, 
Guildhall, York. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 13.—Tremain.—Hovst.—Erection of 
house.—Mr. D. Davies, “ Brynbyfryd,” Blaenanerch. 

JANUARY 15.—Denny.—HovseEs.—For the various 
works in connection with the erection of 12 houses 
at the Anderson-street site, for the Burgh of Denny 
and Dunipace Housing Scheme, Mr. Alexander 
Hendry, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office. Denny. 

JANUARY 15.—Eeccles.—-CON VENIENCES.— Alterations 
and additions to the men’s underground convenience 
and a new underground convenience for ladies at the 
Market Place, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Eccles. 

JANUARY 15.—Glasgow.—GoLFr HovsE.—Erection 
of golf club house at Littlehill, for the T.C. Office of 
Public Works, City-chambers, Glasgow. 

JANUARY 15.—Port Talbot.—-CONVENIENCES,—Erec- 
tion of public conveniences at Aberavon Beach and at 
Taibach, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, Municipal- 
buildings, Port Talbot. 

JANUARY 15.—Seotland.— HovuseEs.—Erection for the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland of ex-soldier colony 
houses at the following places :—Dambhead Farm, near 
Loanhead, 32 houses; Boghouse Farm, near Yoker, 
7 houses; Grassmylees Farm, Mauchline, 9 houses ; 
Whitemyres Farm, Aberdeen, 10 houses; Scotstoun, 
Laurencekirk, 4 houses. Board of Agriculture for 
Soetieas. York-buildings, Edinburgh. Deposit £1 1s. 
each set. 

JANUARY 1£.— Watford, Herts. — HosprTaL. — 
Erection of Watford and District Peace Memorial 
Hospital (about 100 beds and administrative qe. 
ian Treasurer, Lyndale, Upton-road, Watford, 

erts. 

x JANUARY 17.—Ashton-unde -—HOovses.— 
Erection and completion of 60 Class “A” houses 
of one type in pairs (being 30 houses for the C tion 
of the Borough of Ashton-under-Lyne and 30 Ministry 
of Health State-aided houses), to be erected on the 
Heys Estate, off Mossley-road, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
for the Housing Committee of the Borough. Messrs. 
W. H. George & Son, architects, 7, Warrington-street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Deposit, £2 2s. 

JANUARY 17,.—Settws.—ALTERATIONS, &C,—For 
carrying out improvements, interior reconstruction, 
new seating, &c., for the C.M. Church, Bettws, for the 
Trustees. Mr. Robert A. Ford, architect and sur- 
veyor, Lianidloes, = 
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JANUARY 17.—Hammersmith, W.6.—CONCRETE 4. 
TIMBER CONSTRUCTION.—COnstruction of an open-a-r 
swimming-bath, comprising a concrete swimming po 
and timber-framed buildings, for the Metropolit 
Borough Council. Borough Engineer and Survey 
Town » Hammersmith. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 19.—Holloway, London.— PAINTING, «¢. 
—For internal painting works at the Money Or 
Office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c. Co: 
tracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Char! 
street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 19,—Leeds—-MaRKET #EXTENSION.— 
Extension of the Wholesale Meat Market, Slaughter- 
house, Lairage, &c., in New York-street for the T. 
Messrs. Braithwaite & Jackman, 6, Soutb-parade, 
Leeds. Deposit £2 2s, 
~ JANUARY 19.— London, E.C.— REBUILDING.—Re- 
building of the Branch Post Office, Threadneedle-street . 
E.C., for the Commissioners of His Majesty's Office of 
Works. Contracts Branch, H.M.O.W., King Charles- 
street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 19.— . S.E.—REBUILDING.—For 
rebuilding front, &c., of the Postmen’s Office, South 
Norwood, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works, &« 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles- 
street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 Is. 

JANUARY 19.—Tyne Dock.—ALTERATIONS.—Altera- 
tions to engine shed at Tyne Dock, for the North- 
Eastern Railway Co. Mr. 8. Wilkinson, Architect 
Irvine House, Westgate-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JANUARY 20.—Beaminster.— HEA DQUARTERS.— Erec- 
tion of infantry headquarters for the t Territorial 
Army Association. Mr. F. T. Maltey, Architect 
Dorchester. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 20.— Rochford. BUNGALOWS.— Erection 
of three pairs of bungalows in the parish of Canewdon. 
Sanitary Inspector (Mr. A. C. Madge), at Rochford, 
Essex. 

JANUARY 22.—Fort William.—HoOvsEs.— Erection of 
two blocks (4 houses) at Victoria Park site, for the T.C. 
Mr. J. G. Falconer, architect, Fort William. 

JANUARY 22, — Salford.— ALTERATIONS. — Certain 
alterations at the Union Infirmary, Stott-lane, Pendle- 
ton, for the Salford Board of Guardians. Messrs. 
W. T. Gunson & Son, 10, Marsden-street, Manchester. 

JANUARY 23. — Bath.— Houses. — Erection® of 
60 houses ag Englishcombe Park,forthe T.C. Mr. A.J. 
Taylor, F.S.Arc., 18, New Bond-street, Bath. Deposit 
£1 Is. 

%* JANUARY 24.—Birmingham.— F acToRY.—Erection 
of a P.O. Stores Factory for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works, &c. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 25.—Greenwich.— BuILDING.—(a) Excava- 
tion and piling works, (6) provision and erection of a 
steel frame and corruga’ iron sheeted building, for 
the B.C. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Greenwich. 
Deposit £2 2s. me 

JANUARY 25.—Whitstable (Kent)._HOUSES.— 
Erection of ten houses, in accordance with drawings 
and specifications prepared by Mr. A. A. Kemp, 9, 
— Tankerton, Whitstable, for the 

-D.C. 

JANUARY 26.—Guildford—Hovses.—Erection of 
50 houses on the Guildford Park Housing Estate, forthe 
Corporation. Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guild- 
ford. Deposit £2 2s. 








THE following are the present rates of wages 
Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.” 


in the building trade in the principal towns of 
accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for 





























errors that may occur :— 
io | Brick- Piss 
Masons, | Brick- | penters,| Plas- | Slaters.| Plum- |Painters.|Masons’ layers’ terers 
layers. | Joiners.| terers. bers. Labourers. 
i | nt 
Aberdeen ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/8} 14954 | 1j- to 1/8 
Airdrie ...... eove 1/8 1% 1/8 1/38 |; 2s 1/8 1/63 | 1s 
Alexandria .....0¢ ljs 1;8 1,8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/65 | 1/2 
Arbroath........0 17 lj? 1/7 1/7 | 1/7 1/7 3/64 | ijk 
ee ee bicgwes 1/8 3} 148 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} | 1/3 
Bathgate. ......00 1/8 ij3 | 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/3 1/6¢ | 1/2 
Biairgowrie ....0« 1/7 — | 17 1/7 1/7 1/7 iyo} — 
SEER tae 1/8 18 } 1/8 {' 1/8 1/8 1/8 ; 1/63 1/2 
Coatbridge ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 lis 1/3 | = 1/64 1/3 
Dumbarton ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 4s 1/8 | 1/64} 1/3 
Dumfries.......... 1/6 1/6 6} 1/6 1/6 1/8 | 1/65} a2 2g 1/88 
DEES ve nwcuntes 1/8 1/8 4 16° Tr Se 1/8 | 1/63 1/3 
Dunfermline ....-. 1/8 1js 1/8 1/3 ; 1/8 1/8 | 1/6; az 
Edinburgh ........ 1/8 1/38 1/8 18 | 18 1/8 1/64 1/3 
Falkirk ....ceccee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/3 
Fort William ... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 16 | 1/64 | 1/it 
Galashiels 1/6 1¢@ 16; 16, 16 1/6 1/6} | 1/ls 
Glasgow .... 1/8 1/8 1/8 } 1/8 1/3 1/8 1 /6¢ | 1/3 
Greenock 1/8 1/3 1/8 } 1/3 1/8 1/8 1 64 1/1 to 1/3 
Hamilton 1/8 16} 18 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} | 1/3 
DEE 0. ocantecs ‘ 1/6 166) 261 1/6 1/8 1/6 1/6 1/1g 
Helensburgh ...... 1/8 l/s { 1/8 1/8 1/8 13 1/64 | 1/3 
Inverness .....ee 1/64 — |; Ye} 1/7 1/6} 1/7 1/64 | 10d. to 1/2 
Kilmarnock ...... 1/8 1/8 a el 2 1/8 1/64 1/3 
Nirkealdy ........ 1/8 1/8 78 i aja | 18 1/8 1/4 1/2 
Kirkwall ...... a 1/5 1/5 as: 3 tf RS 1/5 1/64 1/2 
REY cs opid cove 1/8 1/8 1/8 | s/s |} 1/8 1/3 1/64 1/3 
OF "ge RPGR SE oé 1/8 1/8 1/8 i/s 1/3 1/8 1/64 1/2 
Motherwell ..... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 / 18 1/8 1/64 1/3 
PUNE ciseesdeenak 1/8 1/3 1/8 1s 1/8 1/8 | 1/83 1/2 
| Saepeeees 1/8 1/8 1/8 1s {| 48 13 | 1/6} 13 
Stirlingshire ( Eastern | i 
ee re 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1438 | 1:63 1/3 
rr pe 1/8 1/8 1/8 2a | 18 | 1/68) 1/3 

















* The information om, & this table is copyright. The rates of wages in the various towns in England and 


Wales are given on page . 
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% JANUARY 26.—Hitchin——Brick Encink Hovse.— 
Erection of a brick engine house, with mac , and 
two reinforced concrete water towers, one of 30,000 

gallons and the other of 15,000 gallons capacity. The 
Clerk, . Rw R.D.C. Council Offices, Hitchin. 


JANUARY 30,—Leyton.—ScHOOL.—Erection of 
school for 400 boys at Canterbury-road, pm hae Ee 0. 
for the Education Committee of the Leyton U.D.C. 
Mr. John H. ’ a, Lic.R.1.B.A., 61, West Ham- 

Deposit £2 


iverpool.— TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 
—For the erection of the Bank Telephone Exchange for 


the Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c. Contracts’ 
Braneh, H.M. —— eal vate, » Sins Charles-street, 
London, 8.W. it £1 

JANUARY 31 daw 4, —Pulling 
down of two 


Hote and rebuilding of the 
Grey Bull noe Wokingham, for Messrs. J. W. 


Cameron & Co. W. Cameron & Co., Ltd., 135, 
nt ag wa. Auckland. Deposit £2 2s. 

No .-—- EXTENSION.—- For Batley 
Tebaiat School extension. Messrs. Walter Hanstock 
& Son, Architects, Batley. 

(Glam.).—-ERECTION OF 


Caré. — For erection of one-story café in extension of 
the Langland Bay Hotel. Messrs. Thomas & Morgan 
& Partners, Architects and Surveyors, Pontypridd. 
* No DatTe.—Ripon (Y j)-——-REMOVAL, &0.— 
Taking down and removal of steel-framed concrete 
huts and reinstatement aaaetiing in Camps Nos. 21, 
22 & 23,at Ripon. Command Royal Engineer, R.E. 
Office, 14, Grove-terrace, Qousattloan-‘fyee. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


JANUARY 8.—W: -—CUBES.— Supply of 100 
tons of 4in. Newry cubes and 100 tons of 4in. Dal- 
beattie setts cubes, tothe T.C. Mr. Andrew M. Ker, 
Borough Engineer, Warrington. 

JANUARY 9.— East Hempstead.— RoOap MATERIAIS.— 
Supply of road materials to the R.D.C. Mr. R. J. 
Treadwell, Surveyor, Council] Offices, Bracknell. 

JANUARY 9.—Redditch.— FURNITURE.— Furnishing of 
R.A.0.B. (G.8.B.) “ Holmwood ” Convalescent Home, 
Redditch, hear Birmingham. Mr. J. G. Blakey, 

* Holmwood,” Redditch. 

JANUARY 9.—Whitchurch.—GRANITE. oe of 
je. a *Teign Valley’ granite, for the R.D 

Hiscox, Surveyor, Winchester-street, Whit: 
church, Hants. 

JANUARY 10 _—Worthing —MaTERtats.— Supply of 
road materials tothe T.C. Borough Surveyor, Munici- 
pal Offices, Worthing. 

JANUARY 12.—Dorchester.—MATERIALS.— Suppl 
road materials, for the Dorset C.C. Mr. W. T. Fletc = 
County Surveyor, Dorchester. 

JANUARY 12.— -—~MATERIALS.— Supply to 
the High Commissioner for India of (1) pipes, hose, 
canvas, burnettized, and screws (delivery) ; (2) oil, 
lubricating (G.S.); (5) hammers (pneumatic, Pilking- 
ton series, “oO” ¢ pe, or similar); (6) spri 
(coil, helical and volute). Director-General. India 
Store Department, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 8.E. 1. 

JANUARY 13,.—Driffield.— Koap } amenaene. -Supply 
of road materials tothe R.D.C. Mr. T. C. Beaumont. 
Surveyor, Driffield. 

JANUARY 13.—Gloucester-—MATERIALS.—-Supply to 
the C.C. of tar, tar-spraying, oils, and misc ellaneous 
stores. County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

JANUARY 13.— -—RAW MATERIALS —Supply 
of road and paving materials tothe R.D.C. Mr. W. B. 
Pindar, Clerk, Leek-street, Hunslet. 

JANUARY 15.—St. Pancras.— MATERIALS —~Supply of 
Yorkshire stone, granite kerbs, paving setts, gravel, 
lime, cement, bricks, stoneware, pipes, and other 
glazed goods to the B.C. Mr. E. W. Swinstead, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras-road, N.W.1. 

JANUARY 16.— Wallasey.— MATERIALS. —Supply of 
limestone, granite, cement and concrete flags tothe T.C. 
Mr. W. H. Travers, Borough Engineer, Wallasey. 

JANUARY 17.—Alexandria—STORES.—Supply of 
general stores to the Ports and Lighthouses Adminis- 
tration, Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 


Ww. 
JANUARY 17.—Ipswich.—MATERIALS.—Supply _ of 
— and other materiais to the East Suffolk C.C. Mr. 
W. Jervis, County Surveyor, County Hall, ne. 
JANUARY 27.—Cheimsford.— MaTERIALS.— ey a of 
road materials and oil to the Essex C.C. Mr. 
Morgan, County Surveyor, Old Court, Chelmsford. 
JANUARY 31 Canterbury. —MATERIALS.—Supply of 
materials to the Roads and Survey Committee. Mr. 
Philip H. Warwick, City Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Canterbury. 
JANUARY 31.—Islington —-STORES.—Supply of stores 
3 the Electricity Department. Electrical Engineer, 
Eden-grove, Holloway, N. 
a ANUARY 31 -—Siem— ees STORES Seoul? to 
, Siam, of railway 
sadberg, 40, Grosvenor- 
oa 8.W.1. Charge €2 
Fesrvary 5.—Caleutta— cove ECTORS. coer of 
600 enamelled steel reflectors, suitable for Parkinson 
Pattern Lanterns, and 2,000 21 oz. English glass panes, 
15 in. square, to ‘the T. Cc. Superintendent of Stores, 
Corporation of a Central Stores, 149, Lower 
Circular-road, Calcut 
me. DaTE. — -Thames. — MATERIALS.— 
ply tothe Surrey Education Committee of materials, 
aon school furniture, extension adders and steps, 
cmabar for Woodwork Classes, &c. Mr. W. Finny, 
Secretary, County Education Office, dk Doe 8 
Thames, 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


Bollington.—P1res.— Supply of about 
igot and socket pipes to the 
Water Engineer, Council 


January 8.—Bollington 
50 tons of 7 *, ons 
U.D.c. Mr. C. A. Smith, 
Offices Bollington. 








JANUARY 8.—Kensington, W.8.—S AND IRon- 
WORK AND ROOFING MATERIAL.— and erection 


at the Town H. Kensington, W.s. 

JasvuaRy $.—Leeds.— F.—Construction of a 
waterproof reinforced concrete roof for the Service 
Reservoir in yee oe Dewsbury-road, for the T.C. 


Mr. Charlies Waterworks . 86, 

Great ¥ . Deposit £1 
JasvaRyY 8.—New Zealand.—-STramM HaMMeER.— 
Supply of steam hammer for pile driv vy 
" ic Art! ur, 


plegate, 

JANUARY ee ey 9 of 
a new bridge the London & North Western 
Railway, near Tova Siding, Birkdale, for the T.C. 
Mr. A. E. Jac Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Southport Depostt £4 4s. 

JANUARY 9%.—Manchester——-TRamwayY POLES.— 
Supply to the Tramways Committee of steel] tramway 
poles. Mr. Henry Mattinson, General Manager, Cor- 

fon Tramways. 56, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

JANUARY 10.—! -—PtiPres.—Supply of (1) 400 
yards of 4in. socket and spigot cast-iron turned and 
bored gaspipes in 12 ft. lengths, and (2) specials. Gas 
Engineer, Gasworks, Middleton. 

ANUARY 10, -—COAL HANDLING PLANT 
Supply of coal and ash handling plant for the Ribble 
Power Station. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Preston. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 11.—Bournemouth.— FENCING. —Erection of 
wrought iron fencing and gates at a Park exten- 
sion, for the T.C. Mr. F. P. Dolamore, Borough En- 
gineer, Bournemouth. Dopecis £1 Is. 

JANUARY 11,—-Leeds.—ELEctTRIc Licuttve.—Instal- 
ling electric light in Blocks 5 and 6 of the Institution, 
and also the Church and Clock Tower at Beckett-street, 
for the Board of Guardians. Mr. James H. Ford, Clerk, 
South Parade, Leeds. 

JANUARY 11.—Manchester-—Pires.—Supply of 190 
tons of half-turned and bored cast-iron pipes, 6 in. in 
diameter, and special castings, for the Gas art ment. 


Mr. Godfrey W. Kaye, Secretary, Gas Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 
JANUARY 11.—Walsall.—ELectric LicutTine.—In- 


stallation of electric lighting at the Union Infirmary, 
for the Board of Guardians. Mr. A. H. Lewis, Clerk: 
29, Leicester-street, Walsall. 

JANUARY 12,—-Wolverhampton.— Pipes. —- Supply 
and fixing of certain piping for coupling-up boilers. feed 
and other mps, &c., for the Board ef Guardians. 
Mr. Frank Harrison, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, Wolver- 
hampton. Deposit £3 3s. 

JANUARY 15.—Tilbury.—- Destructor. — Construc- 
tion of refuse destructor, &c.,forthe U.D.C. Mr.8. A. 
Hill- Willis, Surveyor, Council Offices, Tilbury. Deposit 
£1 Is, 

JANUARY 16.—Edinburgh.-FENnctInG.—For wrought 
iron unclimbable hurdle fencing and gates at (1) 
Comiston-road, (2) Lanark-road, for the T.C. City 
Road Surveyor, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

JANUARY 16 — Torquay.—STEELWORK BUILDING. 
—Supply and delivery and erection of (a) etructural 
steelwork, and the erection oi (b) buildings for their 
proposed new main sub-station and offices in Lyming- 
ton-road, Torquay, for the C tion. Mr. H. F. G. 
Woods, Borough Electrical E = and Manager, 
Town Hall, Torquay. Deposit 

JANUARY 19.- RAILWAY “STORES.—Supply 
to the South Indian Railway Co. of : (1) Steel tyres for 
catriages and wagons; (2) rolled steel disc wheels and 
axles for carriages and wagons; (3) sheet and plate 
glass, &c.; (4) Sheffield tools, &c (5) locks, &c. 
Offices, 91, Petty France, Westminster, 5.W.1. 
Charge 5s. 

JANUARY 22.—South Africa._-SyPHoxs.—Supply of 
50 4-in. cast- ie automatic sewer flushing syphons to 
the city of Port Elizabeth. Departme nt of Overseas 
Trade, 35 Old Queen-street 58.W. 

JANUARY 25. —Greenwich.— REFUSE Disposal 
PLANT.—(a) The execution of excavation and piling 
works ; (b) the provision and erection of a steel frame 
and corrugated iron sheeted building in connection 
with the refuse disposal plant at Tunnel-avenue Depot, 
for the Metropolitan Borough Council. Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Greenwich. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

x JANUARY 26.—Hitehin. IRON WATER Main.— 
Provision and laying of about 2,740 yards of 3 in., 210 
yards of 2in., cast iron water main, and 14 in. and 
3 in. galvanised water pipe, in accordance with plans 
and conditions of contract. The Clerk, Hitchin R.D.C. 
Offices, Hitchin. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 27.—Bi -—SALVAGE PLANT.— 
Supply and erection of plant for refuse destructor and 
salvage works at Witton, forthe T.C. Mr. J. Jackson, 
Superintendent, 161, Corporation- -street, Birmingham. 
Deposit £1 Is. 

JANUARY 30.— lly.—-ScUPPLY OF MOTOR AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATION.—For su supply of 5-h.p. 
motor for a three-manual pipe organ a or complete 
installation of electric lighting at Vau-road Congrega- 
tional Church, for the Trustees, Secretary, Vau-road, 
Congregational Church, Caerphilly. 

JANUARY 31.— Australis. — 


ELBCTRICAL io 
8u of steam turbine and other to the Mor- 
well Bower Station. for the State electricity Commis- 

gn for —_— Melbourne-pilace, 
an: C. Deposit £2 2s. 
FeBRvaRY 1.— Auckland.— ELECTRIC CRANES. 
For the supply of twelve feaen a (heanirey three- 
ton) semi-portal balanced j y ~ 
four five-ton (alternatively Mthree-too) balan balanced 


rail cranes, for Auckland Harbour — i 
W. & A. McArthur, Ltd., 18-19, Silk-street, Cripplegate, 
London, E.C.2. Deposit £2 2s. 


SENS THE BUILDER (92, 68 


No Date. -——-HEaTING APPARATUS.— 
he installation of a -preasure a “healing 
apparatus, in the hall of the Harvey Institute, 


public 
Barnsley, for the T.C. Mr. H. 
or - .. — Le 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS 


JANUARY 8.—-Ardrossan-—Gas Mats. —S 
and layi Lh. —> in hing magn for t 
Mesers, T. Robert Wood, Joint Town 
Clerks, Burgh ee goad Deposit 108. 6d. 

Janvary 8. — Argentine — SEWERAGE SYsTEM.—Con- 
sewerage ya endoza, for the 
Department of Sanitary Works, Argentine. of 

35, Old Queen-street, 8. W, ~~ 

JANUARY 8.— -—Roap.—For the ma ot 

and completing two back roads, and also the ma 


of and completi Peel-street, Worsbro’ Commnen 
ye Mi H. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Fairfield 
ouse 


JANUARY “ Basford. —Roans, —Construction of 
about 100 yds. of new road, forthe R.D.C. Mr. 8t 
Maylan, Soveye. Public Offices, Rock House, ‘ord. 


it £1 1 
p—A-# ~—Bromiey —SEWERAGE Works.—Laying 
of about rok gy * run of 9 in. stoneware pipe sewer in 
tie. road, Mary Cray, for the 4 Pe Mr. 
J. Winter, Mauldes House, Sidcup-hill. _ 
bad 8. -—Roaps.—For mak 
several roads, for the U.D.C. Mr. P. T. 
Surveret, Offices, Church End, Finchley, N.3. De- 
pos ; 

JANUARY 8.—Glasgow.—-TENNIS COURTS.—Construc- 
tion of tennis courts, &c., at Kelvinside, for the 
Education Authority. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 
17, Lynedoch-street, Glasgow. Deposit £1 1s, 

JANUARY 8.—G@ -—-SEWERS.—Construction of 
ven sewers, for the T.C. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, 

170, Victoria-street, Grimsby. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 8.—Harrow.—SEWER. —La ing 192 yards 
of sewer in Vaughan-road, and 155 ards in Eastcote- 
lane, forthe U.D.C. Mr. J, Perey netts, Surveyor, 
Harrow. 

JANUARY 8.——Holborn.-Roans.—-Laying of 10,000 
yds. of creosoted deal blocks on new comsrste founda- 
tion in High Holborn, for the B.C. Mr, BR. F. Spurrell, 
ee Surveyor, Council Offices, 197, High Holborn, 


JANUARY 8&.—-Holywell.-SEWERAGE WoORKS.—Lay- 
ing 44 miles of 6 in. and 9 in. dia. stoneware and cast- 
iron pipe sewers and the construction of a tank sewer 
&e., for the U.D.C. Messrs. Williams & Clarke, Civil 
Engineers, 5 and 6, Godstall-chambers, Chester. 

Ro ARY 8 —~Horley. —-Roaps.— For paving works, 

for the U.D.C. Mr. H. N. Royston, Surveyor, 
Counell Offices, Horley. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 8 —Litherland.— Roaps.—Reconstruction 
of part of Bridge-road, ofrthe U.D.C. Mr. G. Ponsford, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Sefton-road, Litherland. 

JaNUakyY 8. — Water Mains,—Su 
and laying of about 1,000 yards of cast-iron soc s 
pipes. for the T.C. Messrs. Nichols & Un 11, 

ictoria-street, Westmimater, 8.W.1. it 

JANUARY 8.—Southam —Roabs.—Execution of 
private street works in Harefield-road, Harrison-road, 
and Porchester-road (part of), Itchen, for the T.C. 
Borough Engineer, 33 and 35, French-street, South- 
ampton. Deposit £1 Is. 

JANUARY a Abbey —CEMETFRY.—La 
out of a new o xy of about 4 acres, for the 
Board. Mr. W olloway, Survey or to the Beard, 
Town Hall, Waltham Abbey 

JANUARY 9 —Bolfest—PLUMBING.—For the Plumb- 
ing work in connection with the new story now being 
erected on Pavilion No. 3 at Infectious I Hos- 

ital, Purdysburn, for the T.C. City Surveyor, 
eliast. Deposit £2 2s, 

JANUARY 9%.—Bideford.—SEwERs. yey F | 
laying about 3,500 lin. yds. of 6 in 
2 in cast-iron pi rqfor the UD. boo Bt. 
George-Moore & obe-Bateman, 91, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 8. w 1. Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 9.—Bi -—SEWERS.—-Construction 
of about 890 yards of brick and concrete sewers, and 
620 yards of rroady and isda &c., in Edgbaston- 
road, Russell-road isbury- road, for the T.C. 
Mr. Herbert H. Hum — City Engineer, The 
Council House, Birmi . Deporit £2. 

JANUARY 9.-Leeds--R0ADS,— Paving, concret 
&c., of portions of the highways in Dewsbury-7 
Jack-lane, and Stanley-road, for the T.C. Mr. J. B. 
Hamilton, ¢ ommercial Manager, 1, Swinegate, Leeds. 

it £1 1 

ANUARY 2- —London—-REMOVAL OF ASHES.—-For 
the removal and Capone by —— ~\ of ashes trom the 
power station at t Greenw for the L.C.C. 
General Manager, London ee Council Tramways, 
23, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 8.E 

JANUARY 2. an Pjur in 
tunnel of an 11 ft. 4 in. internal diameter sewer In fron 
of a total length of about 14 mile, together with outlet 
to the River Thames, weir chambers, tumbling ba 
side ee et for Ge L Ow. Colt Baste ny: \ 
Count -garden* 

JANUARY A pe Ae (Glam). — wae SvrrLy 
Works,—For (a) laying and jointing 6 in. and 3 im. dia. 
cast-lron (sp and socket), cast 
the erect and fixing of valves, &c., 
stream crossings, valve chambers, exca 
trenches, concreting, &c., a8 conta 
conduit from the meter- house near the 
Fawr Reservoir to the District Roads, 
along district roads of area to main 
— with restoration and completion 

oximate lengths of mains, 6 
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hs, 4in. main 417 yds.,and 
3 in. main 2,385 yds. cast-iron pipes special 
«<astings, valves, &c., are supplied and ivered to 
G.W.K. sidings, Hirwain, but contract must include 
thaulage and safe delivery to working sites. The work, 
‘for the Neath R.D.C., is all in connection with parish 
-of Rhigos water supply scheme. Mr. D. M. Davies, 
M.LM. and Cy.E. neil Offices, Neath. 

JANUARY 9.—Whitehureh (Hanis).—Roaps.—Steam 
crolling for one year for the R.D.C. Mr. John T. P. 
Clarke, Clerk inchester-street, Whitchurch, Hants. 

JaNwary 10.— -—SEWER.—Construction 
of sewer in Broad-street, for the T.C. - £ 
Humphries, City Engineer, B: 4 

JANUARY 10.—East Grinstead. Sewer.—-Construc- 
tion of sewer in Snow Hill-road, Worth, for the R.D.C. 
Mr. Charies Turton, Surveyor, 36, High-street, East 
Grinstead. Deposit £1 1s. 

JANUARY 10.—-Galston—-WaATERWORKS. — Laying 
vabout 4 miles of cast-iron water pipes, for the T.C. 
Messrs, Elliott & Brown, engineers, Buxton Buildings, 
Nottingham. Deposit £2 2s. 

JANUARY 10.—Lanchester—-SEWER.— Laying of 
about 220 ds of 9 in. sewer and the construction of 
‘tanks, manholes, &c.,forthe R.D.C. Mr.J.R. Lupton, 
Surveyor, Lanchester. 

JANUARY 10.—New Mill Scholes.—ASPHALTING.— 
Repairs to ~ nd at New Mill Scholes 
’ for t est 


Rhigos. Approximate 


Council R E.C. Education 
a County Hail, Wakefield. 
cipkake perenne a, shang Bowing Gren 
"to yarou 
Council School, for the West LC, 
ment, County Hall, Wakefield. 
ANUARY 10.—Wembley—SrweErs.—Construction 
-of 2,700 yards lineal of glazed stoneware pine sewers, 
at Bast-lane and Preston-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. 

Cecil R. W. Chapman, ey Council Offices, 
Wembley, Middlesex. Deposit 2s. 

JANUARY 10.—Wembley.—-SURFACE WATER SEWERS. 
——Construction of 2,000 yards lineal of glazed stone- 
ware girs surface water sewers, at Faling-road, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Wembley, Middlesex. Deposit £2 2s. 

January 13.— Perth Roaps. — Re-causewaying 
with Whinstone setts, portions of the carriageways of 
Main-street, South-street, and South-street Port, for 
the T.C. Mr. Thomas M‘Laren, Burgh Engineer, 
Perth. Deposit £1 Is. 

Janvaky 15.—~-Cardiff-—Roap.—Making up of 
Cardiff and Penarth-road. Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, 3, 
*Castle-street, Cardiff. 

JANUARY 15.—Romford.—SEwer. —Construction of 
about 680 yards of 15in. and 420 yards of 12 in. 
«diameter pive sewer, &c., in the parish of Wennington, 
forthe R.D.C. Mr. W. J. Grant, Surveyor, 16a, South- 
street, Romford. 

JANUARY 16.— Barrowford.— ALTERATIONS TO 
“SEwaGe WoORrKS.—Alterations and additions at the 
Sewage Works. (1) Comprises alteration of overflows 
-and additional drains, humus tanks, sludge lagoons, 
pump-house, and a works. (2) Com 
sewerage ironwork, including sluice valves, penstocks, 
‘floating arms, and appurtenances, for the U.D.C. 
Messrs. Charles J. Lomax & Son. 37, Cross-street, Man- 
-chester. Deposit £3 3s. 

JANUARY 16.—Colwyn Bay.—SEWERAGE WORKS.— 
Provision and laying of 8,000 yards of stoneware and 
-cast-iron pipe sewers and rising main; also for the 
«construction of manholes, pumping station, pump well, 
&ec.,forthe U.D.C, Mr. Robert Green, 37, Bennets-hbill, 
Birmingham. Deposit £5 5s. 

JANUARY 16,—Erith—SEwER.—Construction of a 
~sewer in the Erith Marches, &c., for the U.D.C. Sur- 
~veyor’s Office, Bexley-road, Erith. Deposit £1. 

JANUARY 16,—Mitcham.—R0Oaps.—Making-up of 
.J ersey-road and Vectis-road, forthe U.D.C. Surveyor, 
Broadway House, London-road, Lower Mitcham. 

JANUARY 17.—Harwich.—ROADSs.—For steam roll- 
ing and tar spraying, for the T.C. Mr. F. Harold 
French, Borough Surveyor, Harwich. 

JANUARY 19.— -—Roaps. — Tarspraying 
300,000 square yards roads, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
8. F. R. Carter, Surveyor, Council Offices, Wallington. 

JANUARY 22.—Wakefield —RkE-SURFACING.—For re- 
making and resurfacing of yards at County Hall and 
Central Stores, for the West Riding C.C. West Riding 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

JANUARY 24.—London.—WaTER MaIn.—Construc- 
tion of water main from Westminster Bridge-road to 
Vine-street, for the Metrepolitan Water Board. Mr. 
Henry E. Stilgoe, Chief Engineer, 173,, Rosebery- 
-avenue, E.C.1. Deposit £20, 

JaNvUaky 27,—H te.—-SEWERS, — Duplication of 
two inverted cast-iron syphons on the south main out- 
fall sewer, including the provision and laying of about 
516 yards of 21 1n. and 902 yards of 24in. cast-iron 
pipes, forthe T.C. Mr. C. E. Rivers, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Harrogate, 

FEBRUARY 1,~— Lianharan (Glam).— SEWERAGE 
WORKS AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL WoORKS.— For works 
as follows, for the Cowbridge R.D.C., in connection 
with the Llanharan Sewerage Scheme: (a) To provide 
and lay about 2,500 yards of 15 In, dia. cast iron pi 
outfall sewers. Lay and provide 600 yds. of 12 in. 
drain cast iron pipe sewers, with manholes, storm water 
overflow, ventilating shafts and appurtenant works ; 
and (>) the construction of sewage works 
consisting of grit-pit, detritus, eq , Storm water. 
-tiquetying, and humus tanks, dosing chambers and 
filters, sludge lagoons, access road, and the building of 
-office and stores and other appurtenant works. Messrs. 
Thomas &M mn & Partners, civil engineers, 23, 
“Gellywasted-road, Pontypridd. Deposit £10 10s, 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 6.) 
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Buction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


Jaxvary °--London, S.W.—Messrs. Veryard 
& Yates will sell, without reserve, at 255, Clapham-road, 
8.W.1, close to the “ Swan,” Stockwell, stock of useful 
timber and eer materials. Auctioneers, 365, 
Norwood-road, 8.E.27. 

KJANUARY 23, — Be (Bueks).— Messrs 
Frank G. Bowen, Ltd., will sell, at the London Auction 
(Room M.) 155, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.4, by 
order of the mortgagees, the freehold and small part 
copyhold land, brickworks, buildings and equipment, 
known as Bellingdon Brickworks, Bellingdon (three 
miles from Chesham, Bucks), 12 acres, 37 perches. 
Auctioneers, 624, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 1. 


Public Appointments. 


* JANUARY 9.—Dorset.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant required by the County Council in the County 
Architect’s Department, Small Holdings Equipment. 
Mr. KE. A. Ffooks, Clerk of the County Council, County 
Offices. Dorchester. 

JANUARY 13,—Bucks.—Temporary Junior Assis- 
tant required by the County Council. Mr. C. H. Riley, 
County Architect, Education Sub-Office, Aylesbury. 

* JANUARY 15.—Watford, Herts——Clerk of Works 
required by the Committee of the Watford and District 
Peace Memorial Hospital. Hon. Treasurer, Lyndale, 
Upton-road, Watford, Herts. 

JANUARY 20.—Norfolk.—County Surveyor required 
for the County of Norfolk. Applicants must have had 
experience of modern methods of bridge and road 
making and repairs, maintenance of County Buildings, 
and the organisation of a Local Road Authority. Mr. 
H. ©. Davies, Clerk to the Council, Shirehall, Norwich. 

*xNO DaTe.—Siam.— RESIDENT _ENGINEER.— 
Resident Engineer required by H.M. Office of Works, 
to take charge of the erection of buildings, including 
reinforced concrete work, at Bangkok, Siam, extending 
over a period of possibly two years. Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 8.W. 1. 


TRADE NEWS. 


We have received a booklet describing a new 
type of precision level introduced by Messrs. 
W. F. Stanley & Co., Ltd., of 286, High Holborn, 
London, and which embodies several improve- 
ments over former types of these instruments, 
the most important being that the adjustment 
can be checked instantly at any time and, if 
necessary, corrected in a few minutes from a 
single position without the use of any additional 
apparatus whatsoever. 

Boyle’s latest patent “ Air-Pump ” ventilators 
have been applied to the retort house, Newport 
(Mon) Gas Co., South Wales. These were 
supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 
Holborn Viaduct, London. 

Oldham Corporation has placed the work of 
resurfacing Frederick-street, Werneth, in the 
hands of Messrs. William Shepherd & Sons, Ltd., 
Milkstone, Rochdale. 

The Walker-Weston Company announce that 
a further display of their film of the Manchester 
concrete roads will be given in London at the 
Gaumont Theatre, 5-6, Sherwood-street, Pic- 
cadilly, W., on Tuesday, January 9, at 4.30 p.m. 
The film has recently been enlarged and now 
includes a number of new views. 

Through a printer's error we regret that the 
word “ Limited ” was omitted after the name of 
Messrs. Bryce, White & Co., Ltd., timber and 
general merchants, 28, Wharf-road, City-road, 
N.1, in their half-page advertisement appearing 
in last week's issue of The Builder. The adver- 
tisement referred to six designs of gates in three 
sizes which the firm can supply from stock. 

We are informed by Messrs. Jones & Attwood, 
Ltd., Stourbridge, that Mr. Walter Jones, 
chairman and joint managing director, has 
retired from these offices. Mr. E. R. Jones, 
who became joint managing director with Mr. 
W. Jones in 1919, will continue in office as 
managing director, and will act as Chairman of 
Directors from January 1, 1923. 





—— 


New Manchester Hotel. 


Manchester Corporation Improvements’ 
Committee have decided to recommend the 
City Council to accept a syndicate’s offer of 
£400,000 for the purchase of Victoria- 
buildings, which include the Victoria Hotel. 
Should the Council decide to sell, the syndi- 
cate propose to build a large hotel to contain 
about 700 bedrooms, spacious tea garden and 
palm court, and one end will be turned into 
a fashionable shopping arcade. 





[January 5, 1923. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Lonentppry.—The Presbytery of Hadding- 
ton has approved of the plans for the erection 
of a church, hall and manse, at Longniddry, 
at an estimated cost of about £2,100. 

DuntTocHER.—Plans have been passed for 
the erection of a new R.C. school in Duntocher, 
for the Dumbartonshire Education Authority. 
The school will consist of a two-story building, 
and will provide accommodation for 600 pupils. 

Wisnaw.—The Town Council have adopted 
the recommendation of the Housing Committee 
for the preparation of a preliminary scheme 
involving the demolition of 100 houses and 
erection of 100 two-apartment houses. 

Ayr.—The Dean of Guild Court have passed 
plans for buildings, estimated to cost about 
£7,000, as follows: New hall, with miniature 
rifle range, at Wellington-square, for the 
Ayrshire Territorial Force Association, £3,000 ; 
bungalow, to be erected by Messrs. J. & D. 
Meikle, builders, Ayr, at Bellvale-quadrant, 
£1,450; bungalow, by Mr. Richard Macfarlane, 
at Robsland-avenue, £1,100; and alterations, at 
“ Stewartlea,” Midton-road, by Mr. J. A. 
Templeton, £1,500. 

SeLKirK.—The Lawson Memorial Church 
have agreed to proceed with the erection of 
lavatory accommodation outside and inside of 
the west fabric, and also to provide for a kitchen 
on the south side of the present session room. 
The cost of the lavatory accommodation is 
estimated at about £200. 

Bucxre.—The Banffshire Education Authority 
are to submit plans for the new secondary 
school at Buckie to the Scottish Education 
Department, for approval. The estimated cost 
is £23,000. 

Fatkirk.—The Dean of Guild Court has 
passed plans for two bungalows, to be erected 
in Major’s-place, at an estimated cost of £2,000. 
Plans have also been passed for 60 additional 
houses allotted by the Scottish Board of Health. 
The houses are to be built on the existing sites— 
24 at Merchiston, 24 at Carmuirs, and 12 at 
Thornhill; and will consist of three, four, and 
five apartment houses. The average cost is 
stated to be £500. The total expenditure, includ- 
ing the laying out of the necessary streets, will 
be about £30,000. 

Eprxsureu.—The Dean of Guild Court has 
passed plans for the erection of duty-free 
warehouses, for the Distillers Co., at Tyncastle, 
a five-story building, 120 ft. in length by 100 ft. 
wide ; and a villa, for Mr. W. Smith, at Hailes- 
gardens, Colinton. 

Giascow.—The Dean of Guild Court has 
passed plans for the erection of a new suite of 
halls at Wellshot-road. These are intended to 
form the district public hall for Shettleston and 
Tollcross. The cost is estimated at £24,520. 
These are being built for the Corporation Halls 
Department, in fulfilment of their promise in 
connection with the extension of the city 
boundaries. Messrs. George Christie, Litd., 
Govan, had plans passed for additions to their 
works, to cost £7,000. Glasgow Parish Council 
also had plans passed for additions to Barnhill 
Poorhouse. 

Patstey.—The Dean of Guild Court has 
passed plans for a further development of the 
Corporation Housing Scheme at Whitehaugh. 
The plans are for 23 blocks of dwelling-houses, 
all of the cottage type, and comprising three 
and four rooms and kitchen. The Council has 
been considering the demand that exists for 
tenement houses, but plans for these have not 
yet been submitted. 

Brovucutry Ferry.—The Dundee Corporation 
has agreed to build twelve brick houses at 
Broughty Ferry. 

ABERDEEN.—The Corporation has asked the 
Board of Health to sanction the erection of 
concrete houses at Torry, at an estimated cost 
of £500 each. 

Brivce-or-Wetr.—The proposal to erect @ 
hall is under consideration. 
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MATERIALS." 


(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by tnquiry.—E4-) 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1,000 Alongside. in River Thames 
up to London Brid 8 
en pn ee : 2 0 
Second Hard Stocks ........ 317 0 
Per 1000. Delivered at London "Goods Stations 
Fletrone, at 5c ¢ ¢. £ s. 4 
Kings Cross 3 1 0 Best Biue 
Do. grooved for Pressed Staffs. 911 6 
; plaster...... $ 3 0 Mo. Bulinose .. 10 1 6 
0, Bulimose .. 2316 © Bine Wire Cute 711 6 
Best stourbridge Fire rents -- 
2¢ in eae 


@isten in 


Best White, I”’ble Str'tch'rs 3010 0 
ivory, and I’ble Headera 2710 90 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 22 6 o two Ends .. 3110 @ 

Headers....... 2110 0 Two Sides and 

Quoins, = Buil- one End .... 3210 0 
nose and 4$in. Spiays and 
nn, Ee 810 0 Squints. . 30 0 «0 
Second Guaitiy, £1 per 1,000 less than beat. Cream 


and buff, £2 extra over white, Other colours, Hatd 


Glaze, £3 108. extra over white. 


Thames Rail 3 
hames ast ........ 13 6 per yard 
i. aan ag a wh oe delivered 
Thames Sand .......... a 2 * 2 miles 
Rest Washed Sand ...... ae ee radine 
fin. Shingle for Ferro Padding- 

Concrete ..... ae ai Mm Ss eo ton. 

in 15 0 ” ee 
hin Broken Brick’. See 

UE Scene bites: 5 6 


Per ton delivered in London area in full van loads. 
Best Portiand Cement. british 

Standard Specification Teat £3 3 0 £3 8 6 

56/- alongainie at Vanxhall in 86-ton lots. 


Ferrocrete per ton exifa on above... . m0 4 
SOUND: GUNN 6 cin cic ove ce éniedce ose 815 06 
a Sea Rh tate 614 0 
Keene’s Cement, White ........ ter a 613 0 
S eae are 5 8 0O 

Plaster, Coarse, es eee ae 3.0 0 
” *” | a Se ee meee 312 6 

. PEs ee ae 612 0 
ie ten, EE SECESSION ; 312 0 
os tin she i Galea ere Roe ks 8 ee 4 0 0 
CO Se BOD kon ccebcnve saecee ‘ 216 6 
|S pttivedeipe ieee ngeeh tenes: 216 6 
st Ground Blue Lias Lime............ 218 6 
MP es ee hee dati tdis 6 46 dvfeaevnes's% 17 0 0 
So ack ceeamens 112 0 


NOTE.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 
Is 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
m. nths, carr, pd. 

Stow bridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s, 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
Batn Stone—delivered in railway trucks at 8. 4. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 i1 
Do. do. delivered in sitter trucks at Nine 

Kime, L. & 8.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 3 2 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at Nine Eims 

BONE v.06 pi shisthdy Oh ae open ca wetes 8 





PORTLAND STONE 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&€8.W.R.. South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.K., aud Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., per {t. cube ...... o .9 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per fb. ewbe.. .. cc cccccccccces 
White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 
Norg.— $d. ft. enbe extra for every foot over 20 ft, 
average, and 3d, beyond 30 ft. 
York Stone, BLo“r—Robin Hood Quatty. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London, & 4d. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
Se Ue ES sp onct sed +vsuse PerFt.super 5 
@ in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ as 5 9 
3 in. sawn two sides slaba (random sizes) ,, 2 it 
2 in. to 23 in. sawn one side siabs ? 
i cwadkngb ness a : ot 


1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ............ ue 
Hakp Yorr— 

Delivered at anv Goods Station London 
Scappied random biocks .,.....- Per Ft.Cube 5& 6 


@ in. sawn two sides ianding to sizes (uader 40ft. 
Per kt.Saper 5 4% 


OUPOT.) wcrc cecevecccceesees 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... es 6 OF 
4 in. sawn two sides siabs (random sizes) _,, 2 10 
3 in. ditto, ditto 2 5 
.Per Yard Super 7 11 


2 in. self-faced random flags . 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


Delivered in London Area in full van loads. a 4@ 
8 6 per ft. cube, 


PEE Soccctvodesese eSbedcde 
Mowe ..cccccccssvce ia eS eo. 
Cills .. 2000. osancccessesecs 11 0 i gs 
“WOOD. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL, 
Inches per stan Inches. per stan 
4 * Bio een ee S Se 2 marred 
ee ee 34 60 2 ee 32 10 
4 2&4 ‘ 26 «0 S:° x eae & 
22 ° 24 0 ee ae a eo 
6 toe 24 0 8 wee BSD 
S Mr es 22 10 S.-i Oe ese SS 
S82 -.7 r 22 10 ae: 6 co ee 
‘PLANED BOARDS. 
.. a os. ee oe 2 8.88 voue es 
PLAIN 1 oer ‘inches 

aches es per 84q 
; oneen enh ten Po0 iia lal 82 /6 
; iRenspovenes Des i Sebbtdedssoe. Gee 
1 eeeeeeeeeeee 25 /- 


WOOD (Contsnued). 
TONGUED AND MATCHINGS (BEST). 


GROOVED FLOORING |Inches per sq 
Inches ft SR Ye eee 17/6 
Riper ere 25 /- } ailahdcewesbles 22 
gt eee Sete I. snassenecees 25 /- 
OF Ss0e essiees 87/6 
Inches BATTENS ‘ 

= -@ weevcessqasestdudabawe 2 4 per 100 ft, 

SAWN LATHS 

Per bundle ......... pesegednbus oo’ joeug @ 8S 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 

super. pa 026t 3838 0 

# tn do a: CET Me 8 8.6 

Dry Mahogany —Honduras, 

Tabasco, African, per 

ft. super,asinen .... © 2 3 t 9 3 0 
Cuba Mahogany .... 0383 6 tw 846 8 
Teak (Rangoon, Mouimein 

or Java). periload.. .. 45 0 0 to 60 0 @ 
American Whitewood 

planks, ner ft. cube .. 016 0 t O18 @ 
Best scotch Glue. per ewt 615 0 to — 
Liquid Glue, per ewt... .. 47 6 t 510 0 

SLATES. 


ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc ta 
truck loads delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200. 


£ 4 S ad 

24 by 12...... 41 17 ©] 18 by 10...... 2312 6 
hepa 28 0 6/18by9@..... 20 16 

4 RS 35 2 0} 16 by 10.... 19 16 0 
Ll): 33 8 31/16by 6....... 1 8 

SO by 10 2.200 2811 6] 

Per 1,000 

TILES, f.o.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ 8&8. Gd. 
Staffordehire district... .... cccccccccesce 6 0 ¢@ 


Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 610 O 
Qo GAD n.0 00. so 046 ben vaewceecs cos 615 0 
Hip and valley tiles { Hand made ........ 0 5 6 

(per dozen) Machine made ..... ¥ 5 @ 
METALS. 

JomsTs, Grmpers, &C., TO LONDON STaTION PER TON— 

s. d, 

R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... ys. 

Plain ¢ ompound Girders ..... Le Fe 

Stanchions ........ 17 0 @ 

De Male WEE 5 ca davc cv ecee come oe = eS 


WrovoGnt IkoN TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not jess than £15 net value 
delivered direct from Works. 5 per cent. less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward if sent from 
London Stocks.) 


Tubes. Fittings, Flanges. 
all sizes). Up to 2°.Over2”. Upto2*. Over2’ 
Gas ....66 % .. 80 % 55 % .. 0 % 65 % 
Water ..50 % .. 43 % 50 % .. 55 % 60 % 
Steam ..45 % .. #0 % 45% .. 00% 55 % 
Galv’d— 
Gas ..45 % 424% 474% . 524% 574% 
Water 57% 374% 424% .. 479% 525% 
Steani 2749 % 326% 376% .. 424% 478% 


L.C.C. CoaTED SOIL Pirpgks—London Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stock angies. 
d - i 


8 d. s. d 
2 in. per yd. in 6fte plain 3 sf - > .- : - 
sia. ited a eee a se 
3} in mn -- & 10% .. eS TA 
4 in. 2 Bae, OK ae ee 


Bends, stock Branches, 


Kain-Watee PIPES, &C. 
Pipe. angics. stock angies, 


d s. d 8. d. 
2in, per yd. in 6fta, espns 1ivs .. 1 4} 1 10} 
Sm... « ~ wae ec. 2a 2 
3 in - oe re 7 @ 3 0 
Sila. ew o a ae -3 .¢ 
4 in. oo o «2 8 8 . 2 105 4 3 
L.c.c. Dram Pirrs.—* ft. lengths. Jondon Prices 
per yd.: 4im., 5/3. .. dim, 6/9. .. Gin, 8/-, 
Per ton in London. 
{RoN— sd. an64 
Common Bars .. . 1210 0 t 131¢e @O 
Stafiordstiire Crown Bars — 
good merchant quality 1310 0 .. 1410 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked 
Bet” siccew cus —<L La fo 
Mild Steei Bars .......- fm ees a eS 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price 12 9 0 . 1306 
Hoop iron, basia price 15 60 @ a oe a 
, Galvanised . 29 08 @O a 31 0 Gg 
sott Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 @ Le 
. ” o 24@ a oe. ae ee 
, y 262 1610 0 1810 @ 


Sheets Plat Best Soft Steel C.R. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
oft. to Sft. to 20 ¢. ae... * a -es 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
®ft. to 3ft. to 22 g 
and 24¢......... oe 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
St.to Sit.to26g... 23 0 0 ., 2) 0 0 
Flat and Galvanised Catsnganed Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 


ay ek Se ee 


Ch ORE, “ncucwee So: 6.8: ... @ €e 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. 

oft. ao 1910 0 .. 2010 @ 
Ordinary Sizes, 6ft. 

ae sccccsrs DO a 2210 @ 


METALS (Contsnued). 
Per ton tu i 


ea 4. a 4 
Sheets Galvanised Fiat, Best quailty— 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft. te 
Bear, 204 thichar a a 2 © os, a 
jest t Steel Sheeta, 
Meandtig .... 309 . &o® 
— Steel Sheeta, 
2410 0 2510 0 


owt 6 MOS 


‘ander 3in. usual trade extras.) 

METAL WINDOWS—Standard #izes suitable for com 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting ‘wo 
coats. and delivery te job, average price about 1/4 
to 1/7 per foot suer. 

LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, 
Lead—Sheet, English, 4 ib. £ « 


CRO GD cect ovdsedens 3516 0 - 
Pipe in colis .......... %3 00 «(e. ase 
De CEM in céenuiipalad ee 38 10 0 wane 
Compo pipe ....... - 29 6 0 


Note—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots under 


5 ewt., ls. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2. 
ewt. extra, 
Old lead, ex London area, } 10 0 - 
— Mills rom perton |=? 4 
ex country, carriage ( — 
ao... per tor ome }24 10 oe 
Corrper— 
Strong Sheet .... per !b 0238 a 
Thin i jvem. ts 026 «, — 
Copper nails ....  ,, S. 2.2 ge _— 
Copper wire ... e o2¢ oe 
TIS — English Ingots os @© 282 co _ 
SoLpER—Piumber’ _s,, oon .. oan 
Tinmen’s........ a 8.3. 3. i008 se 
Biowpipe ...... ee eer -— 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEKT GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND LIN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 

15 o8.fourthe .... 22d. R2oz. fourths .... S$ 

a QE sicecs CON , thirds ...... 10d. 

21 ,, fourths .... 4$d,. Obscured Sheet, as on aed. 

a Si eew 6d. i. 

26 ,. fourths .... 5§d. Finted 15 oz 7d. ‘tion. ° " 
‘ 


ow CHP idee ve Tid. En’tied 16 ,, 5¢d. 21,, 
Extra price according to size and substance fur 
squares cut from stock. 

ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCE 
SIZES. per Ft. 

‘ Bees Gite. cosécsevces cee rcescesoooeors ° 
ra Mougt roed .......... inns otenimamadain Sau. 
Rough rolled .. 5 
Figured Kelied, Oxtord Rolled, Baltic, Oceante, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


Flemiah white ..........+-. east 
BOUND, GNSS cc ccccescccecescoes secoee ° ‘ 
Ries GRE iciccccocccectceess rr 
White Rolled Cathedral.............-++++ Sod. 
Tinted Ges. *. “dudeen 0ecdeseneese 732 
Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled. 
PAINTS, &c. £ 8, 4. 
Raw Linseed Off in pipes...... per gallon © 3 & 
oo » i barrels .... _ 03s 7 
oe » i drums .... @ 0 310 
Boiled i » in barreis. pas 0 sii 
in drums .... o oO 6 “i 
Turpentine mm berreis....... e os? 
in drums (10 gall.) . pas : 9 . 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 5 
(In not less than 6 ewt. casks.) 
Gesuixne Ware Leap Paint— 
“Father Thames,” “ Nine Rims,” 
“park.” “Supremus” and other best 
brands (in 14 ib. tins) not lees than 5 ewt. 


BE 6cccdvctcenscesé per ton delivered 7710 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 39 0 06 
Best Linseed Vil Putty percwt. O16 0 
FU i cctnredce sccecctecvddetd per cwt. O16 6 
Sisn, XD Quality... 2. ccccccsers fkn. 0osé6 
Per gallon. 
VARNISHES, &c. ‘aad 
Oak Varntell. ..<.ccccccccesees «+--Outside O14 O 
Fime GIRGD ccsccccvces dédvovece GD OOD SG 
Wine Copel ccccceossccsesdoteuesess GD ORS 
Pale OGRE cocccocescossces sscess Ge «6 UG 
Paie Copal © arriage gedecesececoce ditto 1 6 @ 
Best ditto’ ..... dndescneecnve dite 1h @ 
Floor Varnish. . apeecesesoenes Inside 0 BB O 
Fine Pale Paper | eseeccces woesesede dike @18 6 
fine Copal Cabinet ................ dite 1 2 6 
Fine Copal flatting .........-..66+- ditties 1060 6 
Pe er OE. 6 os. deco esce eeun dito O18 6 
Fine Hard drying Gak prekiteety de sy 
Fine Copel VarBish ....-.ccceees- ditte 1 0 @ 
Pale Gee. S0boensoceceséceces . dite 1 2 6 
Best ay eee wees seece Sa 
Best Japan Gold Size. ogvdeococees oe ti = 
ee on wn ce ne enseve jiinice Ce 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) .... - O82 8 
Brunswick Black ........... nesseéeuee] . a 
Dest Gs 6 oc un de ccvesccccccces Sjecco Se 
K notting (patent) 4 oedeoce scons eee ss = 
French and Brush SS na cke sacuved). OE. O 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine ..........--- - 010 6 
Cuirase Black Enamel! on babes ceeoeese . WL ae 


* The information given on this page has been 
speciaiiy eompiied for [az BOILDeR aod bs copyright. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as powiDie, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the Manet 
or lowest. Quality and | ony obvioasi 

should be remembered & H those 


prices—se fact which 
whe make use of this information. 
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GANS THE BUILDER aR 





CURRENT PRICES FOR 


te EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 


and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yard cube 
ND vrdiwcctacsctasanuswcdassws eves ” ” 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ........ ” ” 
Planking and strutting te trenches ............ per foot super 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring ‘> ~ 
CONC RETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation | to 6 .. per yard cube 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ ” » 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick ...............0005: ye ” 
Add if in beams .......... behantaniass Siines ” ” 
Add if aggregate 1: 2: 4 2.0... cc ccc ceceeeese ” ” 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
OER aha es hime VR eiie aes catnccecee ” ” 
BRICKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ 
NUE “Gincs <auan da0s Pip Bai hele te Cia perrod 34 
Add if in stocks .......... inte hdssiiale devbs dese ” 8 
Add if in Staffordshire blues .................. ” =4 
Add if in Portland cement and sand .......... ” 3 
FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
ME acceded cartons ws eees tcnes's per ft. super 0 
POINTING, 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint ...... Mies: « © 0 
ARCHES. 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
Fair external in half brick rings .............. a i 0 
SE EI ik bp chk oh 4a onsccee cues a ae 0 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 
ING, - rosie Ubienetk pap ssictenibnie Bepeece ° w 0 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... o 0 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves each l 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks ........ seduce ” 5 
ASPHALTER. 
Half-inch horizontal damp course ...... eseeee per yard sup. 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... ” ” 
inch on flats in two thicknesses........ osecce ” ” 
BE ASRS Rel SRS pay Sg le ine vara per foot run 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high .............. eoee ” ” 
MASON. 
York stone templates fixed ..........seee0ee per foot cube 
York stone sills fixed ............ peebenes oes ” » 
Bath stone and all labour fixed ........00ee¢. ” ” 
Portland stone fixed ............ ceeceeecocoe ” ” 
SLATER. 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... per square 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do. Do. owe ” 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. Seles ” 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Pe Tans) 1b WN. .cicvedecsecesercessecs per foot cube 
joists ee ener seeeeseses eeeeee ” ” 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... ” ” 
Do, trusses ...... odeeeses eoseccccnccs ” ” 
j 2° | ” | 1}” 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 42/- | 48/- | 56/- | 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 
cluding struts or hangers od i.) epekeewethwe cane 
i SUMNER: 60. c3 6 eeapesen per 14. OED. 0. occ ccccccseses 
Centresforarches ..........2... re tereeee 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... wg) beeeconsecvscsces 
FLOORING, ak eck ee 
Deal-edges shot .............. per sq. | 49/- | 58/- 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... ec | 54/- | 65/- 
Do. matchings ............:. » | 45/=— | 55/- | 
Moulded skirting, including back- 
ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.| 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/3 


SASHES AND FRAMES. 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements .... per foot super 
Two Do. ’ sees ” ” 
Add for fitting and fixing ..............e0000- ” ” 
Deal-cased frames with 1 in. inner and outer 
linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 
squares double hung, double hung with pul- 


BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.* 


s. a 
15 0 
1 6 
0 9 
6:4 
1 2 
40 4 
9 0 
3 9 
4 6 
li O 
3 6 
s. d. 
0 O 
10 Oo 
0 0 
0 0 
0 1} 
Q@ 3 
0 10 
I 9 
6 0 
ee 
1: *@ 
5 0 
s. d. 
7 oe 
.'9 
8 6 
0 3 
14 
16 3 
28 6 
3 9 
21 6 
79 9 
90 9 
99 0 
5 6 
6 0 
6 6 
8 6 
o” 
85 /- 
s. d 
60 0 
a 
2 0 
ae 
13” 
67/- 
72/- 
8s. Jd 
1 10 
2 3 
0 6 
40 
> af 
2/9 
| 3/3 
3/6 
3/10 


leys, lines and weights ; averagesize........ » » 
DOORS. | 137! 13° 
Two-panel square framed cocccccccss per ft.sup.| 2/4 | 2/7 | 
Four- panel Do. juke ddevesss @ 2/8| 3/0 
Two-panel moulded both sides ........ - 3/0} 3/3 
es. te. Ba cies 3/3 | 3/7 


* These prices apply to new buildings oniy. 
percentage of 14 should be added 
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FRAMES. s. 4, 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ...........++.-perfootcube 14 0 
cae 1a 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... perft.sup.| 1/9; I/I% 2/1 
Deal shelves and bearers .......... s 16; 1/8| I/t 
Add if cross tongued ..........+.+: ” |} 2d. | Wd {| 2d 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and Bots BS? | eS 24° 
including rough brackets ...... 2/1 2/4; 2/9; — — 
Deal strings wrot on both 
sides and framed .......-+.+- 1/8! 2/- 2/2 2/8 * 
8. 
Housings for steps and risers ....+.0:++4+ ones each 0 11 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x pin. ........-. cece ee per ft. run. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... P - 6 0 
Add if ramped 2c. cc ccc ccscccccwccscccccccce ‘ - 11 10 
BiG FE wre ned | ooo... occ eb wlo wee sedcves cee o - 23 9 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS), 
6 in. barrel bolts .......... 84d. | Rim locks PE Ff 
Sash fasteners .........0% 11$d. | Mortice locks netted are 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/5 | Patent spring binges and 
Casement stays..........+- 1/2 letting in to floor and 
Cupboard locks a ig dk 1/5 | ce ae ee 19/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. da 
Rolled steel joists ........ccccccccccccccccsccsconees perewt.17 0 
Plain compound girders ........+seeeeeccesecesccess a 20 «0 
Do. MOMCMIONR® oo .cc cccces pe eésbeenewe m 23 (0 
rE ids d dbo eee Been wenes cones es Vaue és 28 0 
RAIN- WATER GOODS. 
in 4” er 
Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run) 1I/l1) 2/44, 3/7 | 4/- 
Ogee Do. Do. oe . 2/44; 3/1 | 3/10) 4/9 
Rain-water pipes with ears ...... ” 2/9 3/7 | 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each 4/4 5/11) 
Do. stopped ends .......... ” 1/ll}) 2/43) 3/7 4/- 
Do. nozzies for inlets ...... - 2/2 2/7 | 3/10} 4/3 
PLUMBER. s. 4 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... perewt. 54 0 
Do. Do. DM tuudveaciescaseees es 50 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 7 4 
Welt FOIMt cc cccccccccccccccccecceseccecccccccs perft.run. 0 6 
EPCOS ee ee EL ae eee oe ce : 10 
Copper mailing ....ccccsccscscccccccess $556 02 OR SS > 2 7 
ppe 8 4° 3° } 1° 14° j 9” 4’ 
Drawn lead waste perft.run| 10d. | 1/6 | 1/9 | 3/1 | 3/10 
Do. service ,, 1/5 | Vill | 2 3/6 
Do. soil o 6/2 
Bends in lead pipe each | 3/3 8/2 
Soldered stop ends __,, 1/2 |; 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/10 | 3/6 
Red lead joints .... ,, ild. | 1/- | 1/3 | 1/lt | 2/4 4/10» 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4/11 | 6/6 9/9 
Lead traps and clean- | 
ing screws ...... = | (14/7 19/6 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, | 6/4 | 9/7 | 15/4 |41/- | 
Stop cocks and joints ,, (15/4 (17/2 | 25/8 |64/- 
PLASTE RER. s. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yard sujé 2 
Do. Do, PENS 42... iocsaccsues . a 3} 
Do. Do. a SR oe ST in ae 4 0 
Add sawn lathing ....... Se eee nb a aia > ms ee, 
EE A ee rey Cae * ” 2 10 
Une ME SU ee a mm . fee 
et iin doa ule a sid & sip bob wie oo nia * ” 3 9 
eee a ae per 1 girth 0 3 
One-and-a-haif granolithic pavings ............ per yard sup, 6 4 
GLAZIER. 
BEE GRO BN eb svc cece cesscccecccuses +. perfootsup |! b 
26 oz. Me.) 5 ab onthe ebOs bn eds e seb He cd'e< ‘* sé 1 4 
DPOUMEON GIES iavewcdesdicssseccucesveccesce - - 1 8 
} in. rolled plate ..... Sseihe ate h owt oh Saweuneaeie a o 1 6 
} in. rough rolled or cast plate .............. om a a 
dim, wited Cnet Plate  cewcscccccccceccccceces ee me iF 
PAINTER. s a 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats .......... per yard sup. | 0 
ee Oe SONNE os voc csacnacksxecubuwchoe * * 0 8 
Plain painting 1 0088 ....ccccccccscecccccsses = = Olt 
Do. BM wie ttheneteurecetiweeses oe 1 7 
Do, De adasncdnanse coesdene etes ‘ - 2 4 
Do. Bee Uhewdecadecduncdaw han a a 3 0 
NL: nah hoe ite wtpey SOUR bonus ate une dds ce mm a 2 5 
I WRI ask wc hidY dans ob bd cade cnwe - ad 1 ll 
EL N63 whee & oe ida oe a S Giale denn a adbinietee oo sa 0 4 
REUEEL ca ccbecswecsetocsnsdas rocevcots eeved i-@ na Oo 8 
EE. oc venéecs bendSalee te clvscecuekos wee Cas he Se 
OEE AGS a dencccddbeddls caccecetensce tfootsup 0 & 
French polishing ......... Seeroocscccsoeoesee Pre 1 3 
Preparing for and hanging paper .............. per piece 2/-to 4/- 
a 


They cover superintendence by foreman and carry a profit of 10% on the prime c 

. a I t 

for Employers’ Liability and National Health and Unemployment Acts and fro : Sie Be oma Ee ee 
information given on this page is copy right. 


m is. 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance. The whole of the 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS.” 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasioually happen that, owing to building owners commencing work before plans are finally 
ved by the local authorities, “ proposed” works at the time of publication have been 
actually commenced. Abbreviations :—T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council : 
R.D.C for Rural District Council: E.C. for Education Committee; B.G. for Board of Guardians : 
L.C.C. for London County Council; B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish Council. 


ABERDEEN .—Plans passed by Tf Two dwelling- 
houses. Hammersmith-road, per Mr. George Watt, 
architect: three garages, Rubislaw Den South, for 
Messrs. Gray & Kellas, advocates, for Mr. George Watt. 
architect ; petrol storage tank and pump. No, 32 
James-street, for William Wisely & Sons, Ltd., carting 
contractors, per Mr. George Watt. architect ; additions 
to Ferryhill Mills. Albury-road, for Messrs. Patrick 
Watson & Sons, manufacturers, per Messrs. Wilson 
& Walker, architects; motor garage, Oakhill-road, for 
Mr. Marshall K. Watt, chemist; addition to coach- 
building works, Ashgrove-road. for Mr William 
Walker, coach painter, per Mr. George Watt, architect 
extension of fish-drying house, Raik-road, for Mr 
James M. Davidson, fish merchant, per Messrs. Suther- 
jand & George, architects; alterations at 151, King- 
street. for the Committee of the Gordon Highlanders’ 
Memorial Club, per Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, architect 
dwelling-house, King-street W oodside for Mr 
William Watt, builder -The Council has passed plans 
for new streets proposed to be laid out by the City of 
Aberdeen Land Association at Granitehill The 
Borough Survevor is authorised to proceed with the ex 
tension of Roslin-terrace and the construction of Advo 
«ates-road.——The Housing Committee of the Town 
Council has approved a report by the Deputy Medical 
Officer of Health, the Sanitary Inspector, and the 
Director of Housing, providing for the demolition of 
uninhabitable houses in slum areas, numbering, in all, 


1,099, and the erection of 1,120 new houses Phe esti- 
mated cost is £587,500 é 
ABEKGAVENNY.—The T.C. has decided, at an esti 


mated cost of £1.770 2s. 6d., to lava bowling green and 


six tennis courts at Bailey Park 
ABFRSYCHAN.—The U_D.C. has decided to approaci 
the County Council for assistance in the building of a 
new road from Pontywoile to Pontnewydd 
AIRDRIE.—At a meeting of TC. a discussion took 
place on a proposal by the Public Health Committee ti 
provide 220 one-room-and-kitchen houses in place of 
existing one-room houses in sham or insanitary areas 
the latter of which are condemned, and also 21 single- 
apartment houses for aged couples or parties having 
no family. The Council decided to make application 
to the Government for a grant in terms ot the Com 
anittee’s proposals 
ALLERSTON At a quarterly meeting of the Pickering 
WwW esleyan Circuit it was decided to prepare estimates 
and go ahead with plans for a new ¢ hurch at Allerstor 
AMBLE Plan passed by U.DA Additions, Back 
tield House, for Mr. Geo. Brown 
s}ARNSLEY.—Plans have been 
erection of a lock-up shop, Rowland-road and Walton 
street. Barnsley The architect is Mr. Geo. Haigh 
Harbro’ Hill-road. Barnsley Plans have been ap 
proved for the erection of a lock-up shop, at the 
junction of Peel-street and Graham's Orchard, Barnsley 
Che architect is Mr. Campy, of Castleford.-—Plans 
have been approved for the erection of @ \ ila, Salis- 


approved tor the 


bury-street. Barnsley The architect is Mr. W. Storrs 
Huddersfield-road Barnsles 
Plans passed by T.4 Bungalow, 


BASINGSTOKE 
Worthing-road. for Mr. E. 8. W. Dale; billiards room, 
lounge, &c.. at the Victory Club, New-road, for the 
Farnham United Breweries, Ltd bungalow, Wrinkle- 
bury, for Mr. L. G. Neville; additions to Fairhaven 
Kempshott Village,for Mr. W. H. E. W illett : drainage 
at Phenix Park-terrace, for the G W.R. Company 

BEDWELLTY.—The U.D.C. has received sanction 
borrow €3.500 for street improvements. A_ further 
erection of 24 houses at Argoed is being « onsidered by 
the Conncil 

BLyta.—The Central Hall Buildings, Market-place 
are to be converted into a picture-hall to hold 1,100 
persons for the Central Cinemas, Blyth, Ltd A bank 
tor the Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Ltd., is to be 
erected at the corner ol Waterloo-road Phe contracts 
tor both have been secured by Mr. 5. F. Davidson 
contractor. Newcastle, the architects being Messrs 
White « Stephenson, 55 Pilgrim-street Newcastle 
and at Blyth 

BROMBOROUGH A bill to authorise Lever Brot her- 
Ltd.. to construct a dock and other works at Brom 
borough has been deposited for introduction into 
Parliament next session 

BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH.—Plans passed by U.DA 
Eight cottages in Western-road. by Messrs. G. Gould 
& Son: outbuildings at Rosemead, pea! Cobbins 
ior Mr. J. H. Rogers. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE.- -At a 
thenshire C.C. it was resolved to adopt a comp! hensive 
main roads’ improvement scheme in the Eastern and 
Western divisions of the count) rhe divisional 
Surveyors were instructed to prepare plans and submit 
to Ministry of Transport for approval. The cost to the 
local authority is estimated at £20,000 and grants are 
to be received 

CIRENCESTER.—-Plans have been approved by the 
U.D.C. for new buildings in Barton-lane to be erected 
by the Cirencester Electric Supply Co Ltd., and 16 
houses to be built in Somerford-road by the Cirencester 
and Cotswold Building Co. 

CLEVEDON.—The U.D.C, 
improvements to various 
£1,692 17s. 3d. ' eeu 

) xeTon.—The Corporation have app jee oO 
tne os of £65,000 for the water undertaking, princi- 
pally in connection with the filter beds. It is proposed 


to 


meeting of the Carmar- 


has adopted a scheme of 
roads estimated to cost 


© See also our List of Contracts, Competitions, etc. 


to substitute slow sand filters for mechanical ones 
and remove the peaty discoloration from the water 


ESHER.—Plans passed by U.D¢ House, in Red- 
lane, Claygate, for Mr. King two houses, Esher 
for Messrs. Coombes house, New-road, Esher, for 
Messrs. Webb Bros house, Lime Tree-avenue 
Thames Ditton. for Messrs. G. « W. Milham: house 
Milbourne-lane, Esher, for Mr. W. D. Gravell: house 


off Oaken-road, Claygate, for Mr. A. J. Hardwick 

GEULYGAER.—-The U.D.C. has received intimation 
that the Ministry of Health will assist in the alleviation 
of housing shortage, and it was decided to apply tor 
sanction to erect further houses in the district as soon 
as possible 

HATFIELD.—The R.D.4 
at Cecil-crescent 

HOWDEN.—The Howden Rural Council have been 
considering the question of providing a smallpox 
hospital instead of paying for additional beds at the 
County Smallpox Hospital 

HUDDERSFIFLD.—The Corporation have decided to 
undertake extensive works at a cost of £120,000, in 
order to provide work for the unemployed. The work 
consists of doubling of tramway lines. sewage works 
extensions, widening and repaving of roads, constr 
tion and extension of water mains, and the demolition 
of old buildings 

K EN DAL.—Plans passed by T.« Garage at Long 
pool. for Messrs. Jas. Parker & Son conversion of 
High Park, Oxenholme, into t wo dwelling-houses, owner 
Mr. A. H. Wilson, architect Mr. E. A. Fulton 

LAMPETER.——Sanction has been received by the 
Council to borrow £1,100 and £2,400 for purposes of 
building new market premises, The work is to be put 
in hand almost immediately 

LEEDS—-The Improvement Committee recommends 
application to the Ministry of Health for approval of 
the erection of 200 houses on the Middleton Estate 
to be offered for sale to persons of the working class 
The Education Committee has purchased about 17 acres 
of land off Harrogate-road as a site for a secondary 
school at Chapel Allerton, at a cost of £1,500 

LEITH.—-It is expected that tenders will be called 
for early in the New Year for the Leith Hospital 
extension 

LIVERPOOL Messrs. Woolworths’ plans for their 
proposed new building on St. Peter's site. in Church 
«treet, have been passed by the Health Committe« 

LLANDILO A scheme for the construction of 
i light railway between Liandilo and Lampeter has 
reached an advanced stage and application has been 
made to the Ministry of Transport for a grant condi 
tional to unemployed being absorbed in the work 
£7.000 has been subscribed locally, and there is a 
(iovernment promise to contribute a sum equal to 
local contributions towards construction. In addition 
£45,000 has been granted by the Carmarthenshire 
County Council. It is hoped to deliver iron wine 
known as Ogofan wine, at Pumpsaint as soon as the 
railway has been aasured 

LLANELLY.——-The Lianelly Borough Health Com 
mittee has recommended approval of the plans sub 
mitted by the Survevor for extension to the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, at an estimated cost of £4,427. It 
was decided by the Committee to put in hand work for 
altering the Old Town Hall buildings so as to convert 
them toa achool clinic, &c., at estimated cost of £1,175 

LONDON SERMONDSFY).—Plans passed by BA 
Drainage of yard, for Proprietors of Hay’s Wharf 
Tooley-street , stores. 177, Abbey-street. J. Carmichael, 
Itd., for Leiner & Son 

LONDON (STOKE NEWINGTON 
to install electric light at the 
Mary. 

LUDDENDEN FOOT The UDA has instructed 
Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe architects, to prepare 
plans for four houses at Warley Wood 

MaLTon — Ear] Fitzwilliam, the Lord of the Manor of 
Malton, has offered to the town a building site for 
a new hospital, the site to be selected on the Middlecave 
road 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.~—The Town Council has approved 
the Surveyor’s recommendation that eight parlour 
type houses, at an estimated cost of £450 each, and 
twenty non-parlour type houses, at an estimated cost 
of £400 each, be erected at Cellytaelog and four 
parlour type, estimated at £420 each, and ten non- 
parlour type, estimated at £385 each, be erected at 
Heolgewig The plans have been forwarded to the 
Ministry of Health for approval 

MiLPorD.—-The U.D has decided to assist as far 
as possible the scheme of Messrs. Ward & Co. and 
Milford Docks Co. in reconstructing certain roads so 
as to facilitate the reinstitution of a coastal trad 
supplemented by inland roadway delivery to Haver- 
fordwest and Whitland Plans have been approved 
by the Council as follows :— Six houses for Mr. Fred 
Miller, Shakespeare-avenue; alteration to house of 
Mr. H. Farrow, Charies-street; alteration to bunga 
low and pren ises of Mr. Whitlaw, Hakin. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE —The following is a fairly complet« 
list of the works to be undertaken by the various local 
authorities in the county immediately Pont ypool 
Giuardians—Sewage disposal works, at Lianfrecha 
(Lower), £1,600; Panteg Councilh—new road from 
Sebastopol to north end of Griffithstown, to ccet 
£4,800; Rhymney—the Council to improve the park. 
at a cost of £1,000, provided from the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund: Ebbw Vale—the Council has applied for 
sanction to road construction schemes, estimated to 
cost £50,000 to £60,000; Bedwellty—-the Cowncil 


proposes to erect 24 houses 


It has been decided 
parish church of St 
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early in the New Year will put In hand new road 
from Pengam to Blackwood scheme, estimated to cost 
£16.000. In addition, a number of schemes of road 
widening and construction remain to be finally ap- 
proved of sanctioned 
MORECAMBE.—-Plans passed by T.C.:—Mr. R. 
Greenwood, conversion of a house into café, 3, High- 
field; Messrs. Fahys, Ltd., roof to garage in Westover- 
street; Mr. R. Whiteside, detached house m Sulby- 
grove Messrs. F. Moore & Co... two sem-detached 
houses In Sulby-grove; Mr. G. F. Renwick, detached 
house in Bare-lane; Mr. H. Baxter, semi-detached 
house and garage in Cable-street ; Mesers. Procter & 
Entwistle. two semi-detached houses in Victoria- 


parade ; Mr. H. Parker, detached house in Buckingham- 
road 
NEATH.—A Ministry of Health inquiry has been 


held into the application of the Neath R.D.C. to borrow 
44.593 for works and drainage at Jersey Marine 
It was proposed to lay a 12-in. pipe for outfall to the 
sea. In evidence it was stated that extensive docks 
and shipping facilities were projected in the neighbour- 
hood 

NELSON.—The proprietors of the Grand Theatre 
Nelson, have decided on lmportant alteraticns at the 
end of the present season 

New Qvay.—The U.D.C. has received, and will 
consider, plans for erection of a memorial hall 

NEWPORT (MON The B.C, has decided to acquire 
land in order to continue the road from St. Julian- 
avenue to Caerleon-road 

NORTH SHIELDS.-—Mesers. Smith's Dock Company 
have decided to proceed with an important extension 
scheme at their Bull Ring repairing docks, which will 
involve a big expenditure. It is proposed to reconstruct 
two of the three graving docks and lengthen them to 
accommodate large oil tankers and build a concrete 
wall round the docks 


NORTHAMPTON — Plans passed by Tt New stables 


Birchfield-road, for Mr. W. ©. Smith, shop front 
29, St. Leonard’s-road, for Messrs. Adams Bros 
extensions to offices, Koe-road, for Mr. W. W. King 


two new cottages, Rothersthorpe-road, for Mr. H. 
Holton new w.c.’s, 16 & 18, Stenson-street. for 
Messrs. A. H. Stevens & Co new dwelling hous 
W oodland-avenue, for Mr. A. J. Cockerill; new wc 
Albion-place, for Dr. Barnardo's Home; alterations to 
premises, Regent-square, for Mr. W. Ainge; tour new 
dwelling houses, New-road, Far Cotton, for Mr. E. H. 
Tibbs ; new boiler house, Primrose-hill, for the Trustees 
of Primrose-hill Congregational Church ; new garages 
Spring-gardens, for Mr. G. Frickman: alterations to 
premises, 44, Barrack-road, for Messrs. Pearks Dairies, 
Ltd.: new dwelling house, Abington Park-crescent, for 
Mr. T. Arnold; new dwelling house, Lime-avenue, for 
Mr. H. F. Baker; additions to premises, Abington- 
ajuare, for Mr. E. Poole additions to premises 
*7. Abington-avenue, for Mr. Harris; motor garage 
Kingsthorpe-grove, for Messrs, Alichin & Son; new 
lavatory and cloak room, 41%, Abington Park-parade, 
tor Mr. H. J. L. Matson; motor garage, Church-lane, 
tor Mr. A. Hibbitt; furniture store, Sheep-street, for 
Messrs. Hamp & Sons; motor garage, Abington Park 
parade, for Mr. A. Adnitt new house and shop 
Birchfield-road, for Mr. F. Andrew ; new motor garage, 
Christchurch-road, for Mr. RK. Seaton: new garage 
and workshop, Shakespeare Inn, Marefair, for Mr 
(. E. Billington; new dwelling house, Weston-road, 
for Mr. W. E. Arnold; new lodge room, 6, Newland, 
for the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows; new shed, 
Green-street, for Mesars. Uandi, Lid new workshop, 
Semilong-road, for Mr. B. Hasker; addition to pre- 
mises, 139, Abington-avenue, for Mrs. Mary Green ; 
new pavilion and sports ground, Kettering-road, for 
Messrs, J. Sears & Co new house, Woodland-a venue, 
tor Mr. R. H. Brooks contract, amounting to 
£10,360, has been signed bet ween the vicar and church- 
wardens of Christ Church, and Messrs. H. Martin, Ltd, 
Northampton, for further work o9 the uncompleted 
portion ot Christ Church. The work to be executed is 
as follows: Chancel, £6,506 lady chapel, £1,840; 
vestries and organ chamber, £1,614 , incidentals, £400 
Mr. ©. H. Dorman, A.R.L.B.A., has been appointed 
architect to supervise the work. Plans passed by TC. 
House and shop, Birchfield-rd., Wantage Estate No. 3, 
for F. Andrew; motor garage, “’ Welford,” Christchurch- 
road, for R. Seaton garage and workshop. Shake- 
speare Inn, Marefair, for C. E. Billington: house, 
Weston-road. for W. E. Arnold ; completion of erection 
of Christ Church, Wellingborough-road, tor Vicar and 
Churchwardens, Christ Church ; additions to premises, 
139, Abington-avenue, for Mrs. Mary Green, pavilion 
and sports ground, Kettering-road, ior J. Sears & Co. ; 
house, Woodland-avenue,. tor KR. H. Brooks 
NOTTINGHAM —The erection of a new hospital for 
women, the site for which has been obtained in Peel- 
street, is to be proceeded with as soon as possible 
PEMBROKE.—-The T.C. has decided to request the 
Charity Commissioners to allow the sale of land to the 
“t. Patrick's Church, Pennar, who wish to build a new 
Sunday school 
PEMBROKESHIRE.—-The C.C, Main Works Committze 
has considered the question of a new light railway from 
Letterston to St. Davids, a distance of thirteen miles, 
xt an estimated cost of £9,000 per mile, and the addi- 
tron of the cost of erection of one bridge The acheme 
is to be undertaken by the G.W_R. and a subsidiary 
company, a deputation from whom waited on the Com- 
mittee asking for support in the application for sanction 
to the Ministry of Transport, and a grant of from 
£10,000 to £20,000 toward coset, on the ground that 
unemployed can be absorbed in carrying out the work. 
The Committee decided to recommend the C.C. to 
make the suggested grant —-—The G.W.K. company 
has decided to build a station at Heathfield, Pemb.—— 
Lord Merthyr has informed the local council that he 
intends to carry out road works at St. Issefl’s 
PENARTH.—The U.D.C. has decided to construct 
additional houses as the Ministry of Health offer to 
assist in erection of ten to fifteen houses if the Council 
erects thirty houses in addition at its own cost and on 
own site, Application has been made by the Council 
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to borrow £5,000 to put in hand Beach-hill improve- 
ment se 

PENYBONT (GLAM).—The R.D.C. is applying for 
an electricity supply order gas + iseaeg plant installa- 
tions and power Ses be 

PONTYPRIDD. —The U. Ay ot i decided to apply for 
sanction for permission to put in hand the construction 
of certain main subsidiary roads at Graig-yr-Lesc, 
Cilfynydd, Dynea, and Pantygraigwen. 

Port TALBOT.—The B.C. has decided definitely to 
catry out the See of Aberavon Moors, the cost to 
be borne, two-thirds by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
one-third by owners of the land. 

PORTHCAWL.—The U.D.C. is to consider plans for 
sectional dam to entrance to dock to prevent mud drift. 

PovuLTos.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Mr. John 
Thomas Roskell, two wash-houses in Tithebarn-street ; 
Mr. W. E. Potts, garage at Little Poulton: Mr. G. 
Ellison, four houses in Lower Green; Mr. John Hayes, 
bungalow in Occupation-road; Mrs. 8. A. Talbot, 
bungalow in Occupation-road. 

RHYMNEY VALLEY.—At a meeting of the Rhymney 
Valley Joint Water Board attention was called to the 

serious water shortage in Gellygaer and Senghenydd. 
It was decided to ask the Taf Fechan Water Board to 


ay an auxiliary main as soon as ible. The auxi- 
main will be threequarters-of-a-mile in length. 
we A —-Plans by T.C.: Rev. Canon 


Chipp, church, Maclure-road; Geo. Baker & Bros., 
additions to Victoria Foundry, Princess-street; J. W. 
Lees & Co., alterations and additions at Crawford Arms 
blie house, Crawtord-street ; Lewis Fletcher, five 
welling-houses, Churchill-street ; Rochdale & District 
Co-operative Laundries Association, Ltd., carpet- 
beating premises, Norman-road. 

Re a4 —Plans passed by U.D.C, :—Mr. 8. Bartlett, 

stabling, &c., 134, Claremont- road; trustees of Hos- 
ital of St. Cross, alterations and additions to Hospital, 
by-road; Mr. William Brooke, motor garage, 7, 
Whitehall-road ——Plans passed by R.D.C.: Smithy, 
The Vineries, Sutton, for Messrs. W. & J. R. Thompson ; 
additions, Elm Farm, Steeton, for Steeton ( png ag 
Society’s garage, Banks-lane, Riddlesden, for Mr. 
Howgate, and twelve dwelling-houses, i Pn 
Hospital-road. for Mr. E. Procter. 

ScaRBOROvGH.—A scheme of flats in the East Ward 
is incorporated in a draft housing scheme approved by 
the T.C, in Committee. The scheme refers to certain 
sites in Longwestgate, between Church Stairs-street 
and Castlegate, and the houses are planned in the form 
of blocks of flats. Each block has a balcony at the 
rear, approached by the main staircase. There are 
nine flats in each block. 

SHILDON.—The U.D.C. has passed plans for four 
houses to be erected by the North Eastern Railway Co. 

SKIpTON.—The Skipton and Dhistrict Smallpox 
Hospital Committee have entered into a provisional 
agreement with Mr. Edward Taylor, of Airton, near 
Skipton, for the purchase of six acres of land on his 
farm for a my dy hospital for the north-west portion 
of the West Ridi 

STAINFORTH (DoncaSTER).—Ptans have been ap- 

woved for the erection of 250 to 500 houses, for the 
atfield Main Colliery Company. The architect is 
Mr. Harold Plewes, surveyor, Thorne, near Doncaster. 

STANFORD-LE-Hope.—-The Essex C.C. has decided 
to rebuild bridge No. 194. 

STRANRAER.—The Scottish Board of Health has 
allocated ten additional houses to the T.C 

SUNDERLAND.—The Building Committee have passed 

lans for the erection, by private builders, of a villa 
n Abbot’s-grove, Thornhill; two houses in Mount- 
road East; and for a number of motor garages. 

SWANSEA.—-Plans passed by T.C.:—Additions to 
workshop, Whyndham-street, for Mr. C. Hodge; 
alterations, Gospel Hall, George-street , for the Trustees ; 
house, Gower-road, for Mrs. E. 8. Davies; two bunga- 
lows, Penlan, Brynhyfryd, for Messrs. Palmer Bros. ; 
additions to bakery, Danygraig-terrace, for Mr. T. R. 
Cranfield; two houses, Carmarthen-road, for Mr. A. 


Payne; garage, 10%, St. Helen’s-avenue, for Mr. N. 
Mainwaring; house, Pentregethin-road, for Mr. D, 
Bevan; house, Queen’s-road, Coedsaeson, for Mr. D. A. 
Williams ; bungalow, Hendrefoilan-road, for Mr. D. A. 
Williams; bungalow, Bayswater-road, Sketty, for Mr. 
A. Il. King; two houses, Middle-road, for Mr. J 
Davies ; two houses, Hillside-crescent, for Mr. T. ¢ 


Griffiths; two houses, Long Oaks-avenue, for Mr. 
William Moffat; six houses, Carmarthen-road, for 
Measrs. J. & F. Weaver; alterations and new garages, 
Belgrave-lane, for Mr. J. H. Roberts; eight houses, 
New-road off Glanmore-road, for Messrs. J. Pye & Co. ; 
bungalow, Boarspit-lane, Norton, for Mr. J. Hooper :; 
house, Hendrefoilan-road, for Mr. A. Simpson; house 
and stable, Manor-road, for Mr. H. Hawkins; offices, 
&c., Strand, for Messrs. Dann & Co.; four houses, 
Sketty-road, for Messrs. Thomas & Lewis ; four houses, 
liythryd-avenue, for Mr. Wm. Morgan; garage, 
Brooklands-terrace, for Mr. Wm. Morgan; dairy, 32. 
Glanbrydan-avenue, for Messrs. J. James & Sons; 
store, Swansea-road, Dunvant, for Mr. a E. Davies ; 
bungalow, Oystermouth-road, Black for Mr. G. 
Jones; house, Oystermouth-road, Blackpill. for Mr. 
+. Jones ; house, off Queens-road, Mumbles, for Messrs. 
Davies & Beynon; house, Park Wern-road, for Mr. 
B. J. Sims; additions, Strand, for the Cold Storage and 
Ice, Ltd. ; house, West Cross-lane, for Mr. A. J. Millard : 
house, Sketty- -road, for Mr. Owen Harris; five shops 
and offices, Gower-street, for Messrs. Pascoe, Price, 
Rees & Co. 
TamMwortH.—The T.C. has decided to ask the Tam- 
worth Brilding Society to confer with the Housing 
Committee as to the possibility of developing the 
Wigginton-road site. 
Texpy.—The U.D.C. has called for plans in con- 
nection with the Ritee River Improvement Scheme. 
The Council is considering Serpentine-road improve- 


ment and Belvedere-Maudling m adows new roads’ 
schemes, estimated respectively at 42,000 and £4,000. 
THORNTON — Plans 4 U.D.C.: Bungalow, 


Queen’s-road, for Mrs. Harris ; flats and shops, Victoria - 
road, for Messrs, R. Leach & Sons; bungalow, West- 
drive, for Miss Armstrong ; bungalow, West-drive, 
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for Mr. H. Holt; dwelling-house, School-road, for 
Messrs. F. W. Lee & Co.; house and shop, Victoria- 
road, Cleveleys, for Mr. Eastwood ; pair of semi- 
detached houses, Cleveleys-avenue, for Mr. Smith ; 
pair of semi- detached houses, Rossall-road, C eee 
for Holt & Dawson; semi-detached bungalow, Wood- 
land-avenue, for Rev. A. J. King; bungalow, Way 
Gate, for Mias Vickers; two pairs of bungalows, 
Lawson’s-road, for Mr. Lancaster ; house, St. David’s- 
avenue, for Mr. G. Lancaster; house, Marsh-road, 
for Mr. A. G. Holt; alterations to house, Alexandra- 
avenue, for Mr. Newman; estate plan, Blackpool-road, 
for trustees of late B. C. Sykes; alterations to house, 
Lime-grove, for Mrs. Shaw ; development of Victoria- 
road, for Mr. Threlfall. 

TILAURY.—It is pro by the Essex C.C. to 
erect a Council school for the accommodation of 300 
infants, at an estimated cost of £7,000, 

WALLASEY.— Plans passed by B.C.: Four houses, 
Seaview-road, for Dr. E. Molyneux; two houses, 
St. George’s-park, for Messrs. Tate, Pumiord « 
Doughty: addition to garage, Leasowe-road, for 
Messrs. F. & E. Ward; extension of classrooms 
at St. Mary’s Parish Hall, for the Vicar and Wardens 
of St. Mary’ s Church; house, Melling-road, for Messrs. 
R. Costain & Son; new street, off Hamilton-road, for 
Messrs. Harrocks Brothers: workshop, 3, Church- 
road, for Mr. J. N. Dickie; garage, 2, Groveland-road., 
for Mr. W. K. Gatley; house, Wallasey-road and 
Loretto-road, for Messrs. Williams & Williams: house 
and shop, Mill-lane and Leominster-road, for Mr. J. W. 
Bradshaw; three houses, Claremount-road, for Mr. 
G. A. Lindley: house, Hamilton-road, for Messrs. 
Harrocks Brothers ; vilion, Rake-lane, for the New 
Brighton Bowling Club: two houses, St. George’s- 
mark, for Messrs. Tate, Pumford & Doughty; house, 
Lymington-road, for Messrs. Evans & Williams. 

WeEsT Bromwicu.—The Town Counc! is undertaking 
the construction of a new sewer in the Hill Top area, 
at an estimated cost of £26,000. 

WuitTBy.—The Trustees of the Whitby Cottage 
Hospital have acquired a large piece of land in Spring 
Hill as the site for the War Memorial Hospital. 
considerable sum of money has been subscribed toward s 
this object. 

YORKSHIRE.—It is proposed to reclaim about 
800 acres of land situated in the vicinity of Spurn 
and Kilnsea in the east of Yorkshire. During the 
last thirty years, gravel and soil washed from the 
Yorkshire cliffs have extended Spurn Head by about 


half a mile. 

FIRES. 
~A fire which occurred on Christmas 
destroyed Elphinstone Public 


ELPHINSTONE.- 
evening completely 
School, East Lothian. 

GLASGOW.— Damage, estimated at £20,000, has been 
caused by a fire in the Cyro ink works, Holland-street, 
occupied by Farquharson Bros., Ltd., typewriter ribbon 
and stencil paper manufacturers. 

MIDDLEPORT.—The bakery of the Burslem and Dis- 
trict Co-operative Society, in Newport-lane, has been 
destroyed by fire. 

RAMSBOTTOM.—Extensive damage has been caused 
by a fire at Messrs. Woods’ garden engineering works. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Damage to the extent of several 
thousand pounds has been done by fire at the store of 
Messrs, Pickford, Ltd., carriers. 

YorkK.—About £1,000 damage has been done by a 
fire which broke out in Messrs. Mennell Brothers’ 
timber yard at New Earswick. 

YSTRADGYNLAIS.—Damage to the ~~ ot £200 
was done by fire at the premises of Mr. Joseph Ridy, 
contectioner, Dumfries-place. on Dece mbe e 29. 


- 
aay 





ATHLONE.—For erection of 11 houses at Woollen Mills Field. for the U.DA Mr. T. J. McN 


architect, 192, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, and Mr 


Athlone :— 


J. Concannon, Athlone 
P. Nolan, Athlone 

J. O'Connell, Dublin 
Murphy Bros., Dublin 
McCabe & Co., Cavan . 
C. Doyle, Mullingar..... 
Beckett, Ltd., Dublin . 


[January 5, 199°. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headine 


should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must rea°} 


him not later than Tuesday evening. 
* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted 
+ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 





ABERDEEN.—For (4) supply of steel pi; 
(6) supply of special castings, and (c) laying of a: 
duct, from West Cults to Pitfodels, for the T.C 


*(a) T. Piggott & Co., Birming- 

Lp na a ae £22,113 11 8 
*(b) Stanton Lron Co., Notting- 

Scie bay ek ae wide 2,109 16 6 
*(c) Unit Construction Co., 


a Pe ee 23,730 910 


ABERGAVENNY.—For the erection of 10 houses 
for the T.C, :— 
tS. D. Bevan, Beaufort £3,970 


ABERTILLERY.—fFor widening the main road a 
the Royal Oak, Llanhilleth, for the U.D.c, :-— 
*Messrs. Blackburn & Co., Treharris.. £4,754 


BEDWELLTY.—For erection of 12 houses on the 
Pengam and Blackwood site, for the U.D.C, :— 
R. P. Evans, Fleur-de-lis . £6,968 9 0 
Thomas Green, Blackwood 5.742 17 0 
Messrs. F. & R. Lewis, Bargoed 5,117 17 0 
Thornton Hall, Cardiff 4,994 0 0 
J. Broadmead, London........ 4.980 0 0 
Evan James, Ystrad Mynach 4,963 16 0 
Building Guild, Blackwood .... 4,396 7 0 
“Messrs. Meeker Bros., Abertillery 4.126 17 4 


BLACK NOTLEY.—For painting shelters at Sana 
torium, for the Essex C.C, :— 


*Letch & Bowtell ........... eae 
BRENTFORD.—For additions one alterations at 
public baths, Clifton-road, for the D.C. Mr. W. J 
Westlake, Surveyor, Brentford :— 
Jennings & Co., London .......... £2,135 15 0 
Dilliway «& Elvy, West Kensington 1,866 0 
Ferris Bros., Acton ....... ae 1,864 6 7 
Lorell & Son, Gerrards Cross 1776 U0 O 
Slade & Co., Barnsbury Park 1,740 0 06 
D. Halse & Co., Woolwich .... 1710 0 6 
Arding & Hobbs, Clapham ..... 1,700 0 
Hunt & Son, High Wycombe ... 1,700 © 0 
Willesden Building Co., Act on. 1.688 09 O 
Frost & Carter, Luton .......... 1669 © 06 
J. Dovey & Co., Brentford . 1600 0 O 
Hidden & Co., Brentford .... 1599 0 O 
*G. Challis, Brentford .......... 1598 O © 
Heath, Ltd., Chelsea .. . 1.572 9 O 


CHESTERFIELD.—For completion of a) St 
Augustine’s-crescent, and (+) St. Augustine’s-avenue 
for the T.C.:— 

*W. W. Bateman, Chesterfield (a) £323 14 10 
(b 319 10 O 


COGGESHALL.——Reconstruction of culvert on 
main road, for the Essex C.C, :— 
*J. S. Norton, Halstead........ £311 17 6 
COLWYN BAY.—Reconstruction of Victoria Pier 
pavilion, for the U.D.C. :-— 
*Braithwaite & Co., West Bromwich £16,300 


amara 
P. J. O'Loughlin, Borough Engineer, The Courthous« 


Tender for Houses Tender for Road 


In hollow In Sewers and 
concrete walis brickwork, Watermains 
£7.760 710. — £690 6 

6.782 1 41 £6,864 11 11 645 10 0 

6654 510... - - 60F 10 OU 

Teer @€ ©... 8.117 0 0. - 

5.621 0 O 6.621 00. 160 0 0 

6,997 18 6 ; 7,397 18 6 663 1 0 

7.796 0 0O ee 7.996 0 0... 756 0 OU 


Referred to Local Government Depart ment. 


BRIGHTON.—For erection of school of five departments in Loder-road, for the E.C. 


& Son, surveyors, 16, Ship-street, Brighton :- 


Main estimate. 


Saunders, Brighton ........... .. £15,688 0 0 
A. & 8S. Wheater, Brighton ...... 
Sidney A. Roper, Ipswich ....... 


Lehane & Co., Ltd., Derby ...... 15.481 4 0... 

T. D. L. Piper & Sons, Brighton.... 15.400 0 0 

H. J. Penfold, Brighton ........ 13,027 0 0. 
evoeeaee 13,963 0 O 


Rowland Bros., Horsham 
o Bros., Ltd., Bath 


I. W. Woolnough, Eastbourne...... 
F. R. Hipperson, London.......... 
Bainbridge & Son, Eastbourne...... 
ar Fairhead & Sons, Enfield... . 
Field & Cox, Brighton...... 
ae Bodle, Ltd., Eastbourne. . 
Bunning & Fitton Adams, Ltd., 
ares 6 itu sas 40.5’ 12,987 0 0. 
James Barnes & Sons, Brighton. . 12,987 0 0 
R. Cook & Sons, Crawle Dittitt base's 12,945 0 6. 
Battley, Sons, & Holness, London. . 


13,750 0 O 
13,650 0 0. 
13.488 0 06 
13,487 0 0 
13,169 0 O 
13,192 0 O 
13.098 0 6 


Geo, Slade & Co., Ltd., London. 12,800 0 0. 
Gibson, Ltd., Croydon SS a 12,554 0 0. 
Pattinson & Sons, Ltd. I 


Hoad & Taylor, Horsham......... . 11.952 0 0- 


12,998 0 0.... 


12.886 0 0 er 
William Saint, Ltd., Cambridge... 8 A ae eae 


12448 00 ...- 


Messrs. T. Simpson 


Extra cost for 


Extra cost for Main estimate glazed tiled 


tiled roof instead of plus cost for tiled dados to class- 


slate root rooms, Hall and 
ec loakrooms 

£365 0 0 £16,293 0 0 ° £612 0 © 
232 11 1 . 16,064 6 10 563 9 4 
175 0 O .... 16,050 0 O 495 0 0 
226 1 1 ; 1.707 5 1 584 11 % 
145 0 OO. 15,545 0 0... 332 0 0 
1a7 0 O., 394 @- 6... 457 0 6 
129 0 O 14,092 0 0 399 0 O 
223 0 0 13.973 0 O 498 0 UO 
76 18 O 13,726 18 0 405 0 8 
1284 0 O 13,672 0 O 5636 10 0 
118 10 0 13,605 10 0. 334 5 0 
202 19 1 O 13,371 19 0 .... 770 16 0 
126 0 0 13.318 0 0O ‘ 429 0 0 
208 0 0 13,306 0 0. 367 8 OU 
230 0 0 13,228 0 0. 480 0 UW 
179 0 9 13,166 0 0... 377 0 0 
167 0 0 13,154 0 0.... 461 0 
175 0 0 3 eee ae OS acs 485 0 0 
165 0 0 |; tee. 28 ve 467 0 8 
199 0 0 13,002 0 0.... 460 0 0 
79 0 0 aeee 8 8... 414 0 © 
106 0 0 lane © 8... 443 «0 «0 
93 60 «0 * Be eee 491 0 0 
269 14 #4 12,221 14 ¢@ 398 0 i 
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CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH.— For construction of con- 
crete service reservoir and providing and laying about 
5,290 lineal yards of 5 in. cast-iron spigot and socket 
pipes, &e.,forthe R.D.C. Messrs. Brady & Partington, 
E ngineers, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith :— 


North of Scotland Transport Co., 


EN inti as dss atine cade bewe £10,530 17 3 
M. Simpson & Son, Sheffield ........ 9,363 3 6 
J. Pennington & Co. and Inchley & 

Te EE eee ae 8.915 19 3 
Thomas Coates, Bury ....... en 8,852 9 6 

H. Rogers, "Wolverhampton .._. 8548 2 1 
John Hudson & Sons, New Mills .... 8.250 0 0 
George Riley, Luddenden Foot ...... 8,076 4 6 

m. Muirhead Macdonald Wilson «& 

LEE aes 7,929 0 6 
Alex. Hyslop, Manchester .......... 7,732 0 6 

7,259 12 8 


John Taylor & Son, Basford . ; 

Fram Reinforced Concrete Co., Ltd., 
Se eae 7,250 0 0 

Unit Construction Co., Ltd., Liverpool 

Abraham Graham, Huddersfield 

Ht. Butterworth, Whaley Bridge 


S. Tomlinson, Normanton ..... , 6488 19 9 
yaad Byrom, Ltd., Bury .. , 6,356 0 0 
J. E. Nadin & Son., Ltd., Shettield 6.309 18 2 
T. Patrick, Bradford ........ 6.261 3 6 
Herbert Ashley, Mansfield ........ 6,174 16 4 
J.J. Blackburn. Manchester . 6,126 0 0 

Collins & Co.. Radcliffe ... ‘ £250 0 0 
W. Lane, Ltd., Cambridge ...... . 5,437 8 6 
H. C. Pullar & Co., Manchester ...... 6.369 3 3 

*Chas.,Wade, Luddenden Foot, York 5,354 2 8 


_ COWDENBEATH.—For erection of 16 houses, 
for the T.C. Mr. C. A. Alexander, Burgh Surveyor, 
Town House, Cowdenbeath :— 


Brickwork— 

Dunlop & Co., Lanark........ £4,752 383 7 
B. Reynolds & Son, Stirling.... 4,446 0 0 

North of Scotland Transport 
0., Ltd., Montrose........ $679 O 7 

The Fife Building Co., Cowden- 
SOND: wa eerrrs se vewsewsss 3,609 6 1 
a Cowan, Lochgelly....... 3,493 11 6 


Baxter & Sons, Dunfermline 3.408 7 8 
z & J.B. McLaue han, Larbert 3,328 13 6 


John Summerville, Dunfermlime 3,194 9 0 
Durie & Son, Inverkeithing.... 3,115 1% 11 
Robert Coll, Dunfermline... . . . 3,072 11 10 
Malcolm & Co., Kirkcealdy...... 3,053 1 10 


Arnott Mc Leod &Co., Edinburgh 2,998 0 0 
Andrew Wilson, Senr., Cowden- 
EEE en 
*Street & Co., Dunfermline. ..... 

Slater and Rougheast Work— 
Hope & Stewart, Cardenden.... £1,098 1 9 
4. Dobson & Son, Edinburgh... 1,155 7 6 


North of Scotland Transport 

Co., Ltd., Montrose ........ 1,050 1) 6 
F. White & Co., Glasgow.... 958 15 0 
Wm. Anderson & Son, Edin- 

ESR Sa Re 938 16 6 
John Walker, Alva............ 887 7 2 
Wm. Stewart & Son, Crossgates 848 12 3 
Lind Bros., Lochgelly ...... 845 11 9 
John Paul & Sons, Cowdenbeath 845 7 2 
P. Kelly & Son, Dunfermline 788 17 3 
John Robertson & Sons, Dun- 

ee ' 745 1 2 
*Jas. Lowe, Crossgates........ 676 11 

Cement and Plaster Work— 
Wm. Hunter, Montrose... .. . £897 1 1 
North of Scotland Transport Co., 

EGER. ceasceees 825 15 9 
Wm. Stewart & Son, Edinburgh 795 10) 
Street & Co., Dunfermiine.. . 779 08 O 
Peter Harle, Sunderland. . 746 3 «6 

John Walker, Alva...... 708 18 7 
Lind Been, Lochge sly. aioies 665 OU 5 
Alex. Gorrie, Cowdenbeath .... 657 610 


John Paul & Sons, Cowdenbeath 656 13 6 
*Anderson & Kennedy, Cowden- 


DEE Aude dese kids acwee am 639 6 74 

ae Work— 

V. & J. R. Watson, Ltd., Edin- 

ES eae eee 0413 8 
J.& R. W. Sievwright, Arbroath 459 0 O 
David Arnott, _ ee 415 12 11 
Feguson Bros., Cowdenbeath 349 19 8&8 
L. Swinton & Son, Leven. 340 14 6 


260 19 UW 
239 oO O 
201 19 6 


Anderson & Walker, Dunfe rmiline 
Street & Co., Dunfermline... . .. 
John Reid, Crossgates...... 
John King & Co., Lochgelly. . . 
J. & J. Milne, Cowdenbeath. . 
E. Finlayson, Cowdenbeath 

C. Bryson & Son, Dunfermline 
Andrew Adamson, Cowdenbeath 
*Robt. Brough & Sons, Dunferm- 

RE ee ae ae Bsus 
Plumber Work— 
North of Scotland Transport Co., 


185 1 6 


0é9 11 6 


- 
no to 00 06 tO ORO BO tO roto ce 12 


OS eae £1,286 4 O 
McCulloch & Giffen, Glasgow. 1,246 010 
D. Thomson, Cowdenbeath.... 1,047 1 6 
H. Twaddle & Son, Glasgow. . 1,046 111 
Sydney Binning, Cowdenbeath 1,036 14 10 


Wm. Nicol, Buckhaven..... 965 5 3 
*a. Thomson & Co., Dunfermline 921 9 6 
Glazier Work— 
*J. Haxton & Co., Kirkcaldy... £62 8 2 
GOSFORTH.—For erection of 20 houses, Coxlodge 
housing scheme, Farndon-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
Geo, Nelson, Engineer and Surveyor, Gosforth :— 
H. W. Hornby, Gosforth ....... £12,700 0 


Geo. Tiffin, Spital Tongues .... 10,550 0 
G. Robertson & Co., Gosforth 9,500 0 
W. C. Fleck, Gosforth ........ 9348 0 

9.338 10 


H. McEwan, Newcastle... 
T. Lumsden, Jarrow .... 


9.206 0 


1923. ] £ 
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J. Bruce & Sons, Newcastle 
J. W. White, Sunderiand .. . 
T. E. Ridley, Gosforth ...... 
J. v Braithwaite, Newcastle ... 
w. Armstrong ‘Blay don-on-Ty ne 
w Ww Franklin, Newcastle eae 
W. Spetch, Gosforth . 
Durham & Veevers, Gateshead 
Co-operative 
castle .. 
Bolam, Simpson & Bolam, Birtley 
Stanley Millar, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
A. Anderson, Newcastle ....... 
J.T. Bell, Newbiggin-by-the-Sea 
E. 8. Lathaen, Newcastle ....... 
J.S. Teanby, Sheffield ......... 
J 
J 


J.S. Hetherington, Newcastle 
*J. T. Lunn & Co., Gateshead 


GOSFORTH.—For construction of 
sewers, Coxlodge Housing Site, for the 


£9,000 0 


9000 0 
& 970 0 
B.866 5 
8.608 5 
8,696 4 
a500 0 
S290 0 


Wholesale Society, New- 


8.207 OO 
8.175 0 


8.050 OO 
2000 0 
7.910 10 
7.648 5 
7,637 0 
7600 #60 


roads and 
UDC. Mr. 


Geo. Nelson, engineer and surveyor, Gosforth :— 


General Contractors, Middles- 

brough ibsebdenee sues £6,281 18 1 
Cc. TT. Borrill & Co., Great 

Grimsby EL EAS Ree 6.246 9 0 
H. Coxhead & Co., Middles 

brough ..... 5347 19 2 
Edgar & Mole, Newbiggin- by- 

DRG." bdita cach wens 4.737 19 0 
P. R. Hayes & Sons, Jesmond, 

Neowenstle ......... 4,466 0 8 
F. M. Willers & Co., Bishop 

BROCE soo cece 4,333 6 9 
J. McLaren, junr., Newcastle-on- 

Bs ta yaaa sede . 4,225 16 1 


Campbell, ; 
RT caetoee® 4.1 
John Lant, dal FA -on-Tyne 


©. Fleck, Gosforth ‘ 4,06 


GE Simpson & Co., Newe astle - 
on-Tyne : 
G. Percy Tre ntham, Edinburgh — 


29 18 & 
4.096 12 9 


9 8 Y 


4,055 13 6 
4,008 8 0 


Cc. 8. Bunch, Newcastle-on- 

ee $873 10 7 
Border Engineering Contractors 

Ltd., Whitehaven . 3,830 4 2 
Dyson, Lindsley & Co., Che ste a 

le-street ..... vt 3.625 3 4 
*J. W. Robson, Gosforth - 3.467 8 @ 
G. Mac kay & Son, Ex jinburgh 3,308 7 0 
a Somerville & Co., 

Neweastle-on-Tyne ...... 3.095 0 6 


HAROLD WOOD.—For construction 


yards of 9 in. stoneware pipe sewer, &« 
for the Romford U.D.C. Mr. W. J. 


Wood, 
Surveyor, South-street, Romford :— 


*B. H. Hale, Romford. 


HEN DON.—For erection of 20 furt 
dwellings, for the U.D.C., on the 
Estate. Mr. George Hornblowe r, archite 
shire-terrace, Portland-place, W.1 :- 

Frank Parvin, Ltd., Mill Hill .. £1 
G. E. Everitt & Sons, Ltd., Croy- 
PP ee Pee OT oP eee 1 
T. J. Lovell & Son, Paddington. . 
J. E. Billings & Co., Oxford 
J. Guttridge & Sons, Peter- 
ae Terre 
William F. Blay, Ltd., Dartford 
Geo, Slade & Co., Ltd., Islington 
Arthur Cole, Ltd., Luton 
Chas. Groom, Sons & Co., Ltd 
West Ealing .... 
*Perry Bros., Ealing 


HOVE 
other works in Westbourne-place. 


for t 


of about 880 
, at Harold 
Grant, 


her artisans’ 


Brent Hill Farm 


<t, 2, Devon- 
3270 «0 


0.904 0 


10.204 0 


9,457 0 


0.254 0 
9 ORD 0 
9,022 0 
7,340 0 


6.962 
6.156 10 


-For laying new sewer, new footway, and 


he T.C, Mr 


H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove 


Cc. V. Buchan & Co,, Ltd., Southwick 


£1,174 


HULL.—For the erection of houses on the Heasle- 


road and Cottingham-road sites, for the 
*T. H. Wilburn, Scunthorpe- 
Eleven blocks of six hon- 


parlour houses. £3 
Two blocks of two parlour 
ROE ©. coc ctadatde be 


Two blocks of ‘two non- 

parlour houses , : 
*Stubbley & Fell, Sutton- in-A Ashfield- 
Eight 
houses 


Per house 


271 0 O 


Per hous 


blocks of six non-pariour 


£340 


One block of t wo non- parlour houses 315 


LATCHINGTON —For widening 
for the Essex C.C, :— 

*W. & (. French, Buckhurst Hill 

LAURIESTON .—For construction of 
for the Stirling C.C. Messrs 
Grangemouth :— 

*F. Flaherty, Falkirk 

LIVERPOOL.—Painting, &c., 
Public Office, for the T.C. :-— 

*Crowther & Bailey, Liverpool. 


LIVERPOOL 


bridge 


No, 220, 


£533 18 


sewers, &c 


Wilson & Tait, ¢ E.. 


£1,250 


parts of Green-lam 


£119 


—For valves required in connectikn 


with trunk main from Prescott to Liverpool, for the 


r.c.:— 
*Oliey & McLellan, Worcester 
LONDON .—For renovating office at 
sub-station, for the Stepney B.C. :- 
Jarvis, J., & Sons, Ltd., 8,Worm- 


£1,280 10 


Osborn-st rect 


wood-street, E.( .. £425 0 0 


Jennings, J., & Son, ‘Ltd, 44, 
Leman-street. E 
Johnson Bros., 168, Whitec ha pel- 


eee See 3: 


*Weston, G. E.. & Sona, 42, Well- 
close-square, E. 


LONDON,.—For two steel bridges in connection 
with the extension of the line from Golders Green to 
Hendon, for the Underground Railway Co. :-— 


*Charies Brand & Son £8,155 

LON DON .—For repairs at Library, &c., for the 
Paddington B.C 

*H. J. Edgar viene a: £104 

LONDON.—For supplying and laying terrazzo 


floor at Osborn-street sub-station, for the Stepney 
BA 
Art Pavements and Decorations 
Itd., 8t Paul's-crescent 
Camden Town £254 8 O 
Fenning & Co., Ltd., PalaceWhart 
Rainville-road, Hammer- 
a vt ee 234 0 © 
Simpson, W. B., & Sons, 100, St 
Martin’s-lane, W.C 
The Sileon Co., 17, 
square, S.W. rriT 
*MciIver, R., & Sona, ‘Ltd, 1], 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
LONDON.—Supply of j-mile three-way 4-in 
earthenware conduits to the Stepney B( - 
Doulton & Co., Ltd.,.Lambeth,8.E. £97 12 6 


unsuitable 
Albion Clay Co., Ltd., 133, High 
Holborn, W.C. 117 6 6 
"Sutton & Co (Overse al), ‘Ltd 
Ashby -de-la-Zouch 


LONDON,.—Supply of lton plumbers’ } ton 
tinmens,” and jton blow-pipe solder to the Stepney 
Bf 


>we 155 15 6 
Warwick- 
323 2 3 


120 12 0 


1i7 6 8 


‘Farmiloe, T. & W., Ltd., Roches- 


ter-row, 3. £171 0 90 


Neale, G.W., Ltd., 83, Upper 
Thames-street, EC. . 144 12° 6 
*Pizey, G., & Sons, 39, F< west - 
road, Dalston hina 142 0 O 
LONDON.—Provision of fire-proof staircase .at 


Duke Shore Wharf, for the Stepney B.« 
Dorman, Long & Co., Itd....... £180 0 0 
General Iron Foundry Co., Ltd. 172 0 0 
Whitford Armstrong Co. = .. 180 0 0 
M. T. Shaw & Co., Ltd. ... . 68 0 O 


Safety Tread Syndicate. . 142 0 0 
Drew, Bear, Perks & Co., Ltd i39 10 0 
J. & W. Shale, Ltd...... 1346 66 (0 
*Carron Company . 120 & 6 


LONDON, Supply of 2,000 tons of cement to the 
Bermondsey B.C, :— 
*Public Authorities Mutual Supplies. Ltd 

£2 12s. 8)d. per ton alongside wharves 


siansie ais erection of 12 workmen's 


houses, for the Town Commissioners. Mr. P. J 
O'Loughlin, Borough Surveyor, The Courthouse, 
Athlone :— 
Philip O'Reilly, Killucan....... £8,300 0 
Jas. Beckett, Ltd., Dublin. ... 8324 0 
J. R. Thompson, Dublin. #300 6 
John Murphy, Dublin....... 7,589 14 
Ed. Walsh, Mullingar ..... 7,060 0 


*Doyle & Sexton, Mullingar. , £585 per house 
*For 10 houses only instead of 12, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Department. 
NORTHAMPTON.—For erection of four “B 3” 
houses with shop-fronts, and four “ B 3" at Allington. 
for the T.C, :—~ 
*H. Holton ae , £3,382 
NORTHAMPTON. —For erection of two “B 3” 
houses with shop-fronts, Harlest on-road, for the T.('. — 
%. FF. GRD .ctewoess . £786 
NORTHAMPTON .—For cuties of 60 houses at 
Far Cotton, for the T.C - 
*H. Martin, Ltd 
NORTHAMPTON For erection of 20 non-subsidy 
houses at Far Cotton, for the T.C, :-— 
*H. Martin, Ltd. ‘ , ~«- + £6,195 
PRESTON .—For erection of retaining wails, abut- 
ments, &c., at Oxheys Bridge, over the L. & N.W 
Railway, for the T.C, The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Preston 
*T. Croft & Sons, Ltd., £15,368 
REDDING.—For construction of sewers, sewage 
tanks, filters, &c., for the Stirling C.C. Mr. Gilbert 
Thomson, engineer, 164, Bath-etreet, Glasgow 
"Symington & Arthur, Lid., Airdrie 
REIGATE.—For asphalte resurfacing roads within 
the borough, for the T.C. Mr. A, Smith, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, Keigate :— 
One Coat Wk 
Associated Asphalte 


Co., Ltd., Westmin- 

ster . £8,167 5 il 
Limmer and Trinidad 

Lake Asphalte Co., 

Westminster ... 7,424 12 7 4,301 15 1 
Highways Construction 


£22,308 


Preston. 


Two Coat Wk- 


£4,799 16 11 


LAd., Weatminster . 7,702 1 1 8086 & 7 
Whitehall Asphalte and 

Engineering Co., 

Itd., London ..... 7,659 10 3 5,088 18 6 
Chittenden & Simmons, 

Ltd., Maidstone.... 7,650 4 0 4,079 12 3 
*Constable Hart & Ve., 

London . £7,353 13 9 £7,8301 


ROMFORD.—For construction of about 1,980 yds. 
of 12 in. diameter stoneware pipe sewer, &c., in South 
Horncharch, for the R.D.C. Mr. W. J. Grant, Sar - 
veyor, South-street, Romford :- 

*Campbell, Kenyon & Co., Acton 
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— jon of (1) new road, 650 yards long by 14 yards wide, &c. ; 
ait aed Ooo (3) stoneware and cast-iron rs ——— in the Summer Hill and 
r. 


tn the Gospel Oak and Ocker Hill districts ; 


Princes End districts, for the Unemployment Relief Works, for the U.D.C. 


Offices, Tipton :— 


a pana Wilson & Co., Ltd., Bir- 


Redlord. Tebbs & SS SE PTPEEETTEALE 
*Chas. Jackson, Tipton ht be one tase heed eeue~ 
E. Clarke, Stratford-on-Avon. .. ec iiharvoeen hes 
Martin & Element, Ltd., Smethwick............ 
EK. E. Jeavons & Co., Tipton RE EROS nag ie 
J, Hant & Co., Smethwick 
Henry Boot & Sons, Westminster.............. 
w rs, Wolverhampton 

Andrew Biair, Lyell & Co., Birmingham .... 
*W. Element & Sons, Tipton 

Surveyor’s estimate ........6-.--es eee eeernnee 
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(2) stoneware pipe sewers 
. Jukes, Surveyor, Public 


Contract No. 2: Contract No. 3: 


Contract No. 1: Gospel Oak Summer Hill 
New road. and Ocker Hill and Princes 
sewerage. End sewerage. 
£8,875 12 3 £3,084 15 2 £8,204 2 0O 
9565 1 9 3,718 13 8 10,293 10 10 
"5565 0 9 3.260 14 6 8.255 10 4 
6,734 11 10 2.908 7 7 8.21913 9 
6.338 10 0 — a 
€,247 17 1 2,992 0 3 9.008 5 5& 
5.739 12 0 3,145 4 6 11,680 5 6 
7.345 15 0 3,364 2 6 9.462 17 6 
56,743 19 0 . 3.016 8 1 8.83710 OU 
3 Se pata nea ag 
5,714 7 3 *2 180 19 8 *7,059 16 3 
5,905 3 9 2867 5 6 8,555 18 11 
SEVERALLS.—Erection of cow house, sheds, &c., 








PARQUET & WOOD-BLOCK 


FLOORING supplied and fixed in 
any ey. 
Post, or Phone = sense Par- 
ticulars of r 
TURPIN'S S PARQUET 
FLOOR 
28, NOTTING HILL GATE, 











LONDON, W.11, 











J,GLIKSTENASON 





Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 


Reoistexep Orrice ayy WHarr 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 





Telephene : Telegrams: 
EasT 3771 GLIKSTEN 'PHONE 
(5 lines) LONDON. 




















School & Hospital Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT Suires: 











18, Newman &t., Oxford &t., agen 
Burton Weir Works, Rotherham 





at Mental Hospital, for the Essex C.C. :— 
*Myall Bros., Leigh-on-Sea .......... £1,728 
TH AXTED.- -Rebuilding of bridge, No. 16, for the 
Essex €.C, 


*a. J. Arnold, Chelmeford.......... £949 12 


WALLASEY.—For painting at police headquarters, 
for the T.C. :— 
PE hea aw ee shane c+ an oe one £156 7 


WALTHAM ABBEY.— For strengthening of Dobbs 
Weir Bridge, for the Essex C.C. :— 


*F. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Abbey.... £267 


WESTBURY.—For construction of about 8,700 
yards of stoneware pipe sewer, varying in size from 
7 in. to 9 in., with manholes and all appurtenant works, 
and the erection of a 73 ft. diameter filter bed, for the 
U.D.C. Messrs. W. H. Radford & Son, engineers, 
Albion Chambers, King-street, Nottingham :- 
Coles Bros., Litd......... . £18,000 0 0 
Abraham Graham & Sons .. 17,300 0 0O 


4 DE om ilknank bod 15.907 0 O 

Percy Trentham . 14,452 6 0O 
Ree & Egan ..... 14,306 8 4 
Timothy ae 14,000 0 0 
Holloway & Sons .... 13,850 0 0O 
Crawford Bros, ......... .. 12,836 611 
fe OES ee 12,452 8 O 
T. Flower & Co., Ltd. ........ 12,404 14 0 


— 
>_> 


Manufacture of Portland Cement. 


The British Portland Cement Research Asso- 
ciation (6, Lloyd's-avenue, E.C.3) has issued a 
pamphlet compiled by Messrs. J. W. Christelow 
and E. Bowes, entitled “* The Viscosity of Raw 
Material Slurry Used in the Manufacture of 
Portland Cement.” The pamphlet gives detailed 
accounts of tests carried out to ascertain the 
extent of the economy to be effected by the 
addition of sodium carbonate in the mix. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, Ji. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON. E. 











[ January 5, 1923. 





HIGH-CLASS 


FLOORINGS 


of every description in 
WOOD BLOCKS. PARQUETRY 
SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT OAK 
TEAK AND MAPLE. 
FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 


STEVENS & ADAMS 


LIMITED 


VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, S.W.18. 
(Phenes : Putmey 1700 & 2457) 

















Telegrams: ‘ Frolic, Liverpool.’ ‘Phone: 228 Bank 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOGK FLOORING 





AND PARQUETRY. 











All kinds of 


SLATING 
TILING 
ASBESTOS ROOFING etc. 


by 
H. NETHERCOT & CO. 
of 
STRATFORD MARKET, E., HARROW a SOUTHEND 


Repairs to Leaky Roofs 2a 
Speciality. 
Wall and Floor Tiling of all 
kinds. 
Cement, Lime, Pipes, etc. 


7 elephones 
Maryland 1351, Harrow 78 & Southend-en-Sea 482 














Telephone: Datston 1388 
y years connected 

Mr the late firm of 

ad | w. .Y yy ae 


Miidmay Works, Blidmay cnien Islington, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY.’ 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “=~ 

















FARMER & 
BRINDLEY ™ 
















CARVERS 











WORKERS IN 





MARBLE exc. 

















WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD - LONDON. 








HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


High- Class Building 


Jolaery Work 
11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


Telephone: 
HOP 202 


Builders Of very many wel!-known Banks, Office 
and Business premises. Our works especially 
convenient for City Building and fittings. 


Ltd. 


Builders 





LONDON BRIDGE, $.E.! 











me 
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